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PREFACE. 


IT  is  believed  that  no  previous  attempt  has 
been  made  to  present  a  connected  biographical 
account  of  the  Heir- Apparent  and  his  Consort. 
The  writer  of  this  work  desires  to  acknowledge 
considerable  indebtedness  to  Canon  Dalton's 
"  Cruise  of  H.M.S.  Bacchante"  and  to  Mr. 
Kinloch  Cooke's  authorised  life  of  the  late 
Duchess  of  Teck.  Various  memoirs  and 
diaries  have  also  been  consulted,  including 
Mr.  A.  C.  Benson's  life  of  his  father,  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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THE 

PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

— •*>• — 

CHAPTER    I. 

THE  PRINCE'S  BIRTH,  CHILDHOOD  AND  BOYHOOD. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  ERNEST  ALBERT  OF  WALES 
was  born  at  Marlborough  House  on  June  3, 
1 865.  The  event  took  place  at  eighteen  minutes 
past  one  on  a  Saturday  morning ;  and  on  the 
same  day  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette  the 
official  announcement  setting  forth  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  then  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales's  Lady- 
in-Waiting  were  in  attendance ;  the  Secretary 
of  State  not  arriving  till  the  Royal  baby  had 
been,  safely  launched  into  the  world.  The 
public  became  aware  that  a  Prince  had  been 
born  to  the  Heir-Apparent  and  his  Princess  by 
the  firing  of  the  park  and  Tower  guns  ;  and 
much  gratification  was  felt  and  expressed  that 
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their  Royal  Highnesses'  second  son  had  been 
born,  as  had  been  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself, 
within  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells. 

Although  the  christening  of  Prince  Albert 
Victor  had  taken  place  at  Buckingham  Palace, 

it  was  decided  that 
in  the  case  of  his 
infant  brother  the 
ceremony  should  be 
celebrated  at  Wind- 
sor Castle.  Accord- 
ingly, very  little 
more  than  a  month 
after  his  birth,  that 
is,  on  July  7,  the 
Prince  was  christ- 
ened and  he  was 
given  his  four 
names,  the  Duchess 
of  Cambridge  being 
his  godmother,  and 
the  present  Duke  of 
Cambridge  his  godfather.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  his  Royal  Highness  is  one  of  the  very 
few  of  the  late  Sovereign's  descendants  whose 
names  do  not  include  that  of  Victor. 
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His    Birth    and    Boyhood. 

Although  the  first  few  years  of  Prince 
George's  life  proved  on  the  whole  very  free 
from  either  illness  or  untoward  adventure,  yet 
within  a  month  of  his  birth  he  ran  a  serious 
risk  of  being  burnt  to  death,  for  one  night  a  fire 
broke  out  on  the  nursery  floor  of  Marlborough 
House.  Fortunately  it  was  discovered  before 
it  had  made  great  progress,  though  the  then 
Prince  of  Wales  himself  helped  to  rip  up  the 
whole  of  the  floor  of  the  royal  nursery,  before 
it  was  found  out  where  the  mischief  had  begun. 
The  Princess  and  her  two  little  sons  had  of 
course  been  quickly  moved  to  a  place  of 
complete  safety. 

Perhaps  this  incident  was  what  made  both 
their  Royal  Highnesses  quite  determined  never 
to  separate  themselves  from  their  children  when- 
ever it  was  possible  to  take  them  about  with 
them.  Within  two  years  of  Prince  George's 
birth  we  hear  of  his  accompanying  his  parents 
to  Dunrobin,  the  whole  Royal  party  having  to 
drive  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  before  they 
could  reach  the  then  isolated  residence  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Again, 
when  the  Prince  and  Princess  paid  their  yearly 
visit  to  Denmark,  their  sons,  and  in  due  course 
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their  daughters,  always  accompanied  them  ;  and 
the  Royal  children's  happiest  holidays  were 
spent  at  Charlottenburg  as  the  welcome  guests 
of  their  grandparents,  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Denmark. 

When  in  England  the  Royal  children  natur- 
ally lived  either  at  Marlborough  House  or  at 
Sandringham  ;  and  we  learn  that  nothing  could 
be  simpler  than  the  way  in  which  Prince 
George  and  his  elder  brother  were  brought  up. 
The  Princess  herself  took  not  only  the  keenest, 
but  the  most  practical  and  personal,  interest  in 
all  that  concerned  her  little  ones  ;  every  moment 
of  her  time  that  could  be  spared  from  more 
onerous  duties  was  given  by  her  to  her  children. 
She  and  the  Prince  began  the  day  by  break- 
fasting enfamille,  and  the  first  lesson  given  by 
both  their  Royal  Highnesses  to  Prince  George, 
was  that  of  showing  perfect  courtesy  to  those 
about  him.  The  servants  addressed  the  sons 
of  the  house  simply  as  "  Prince"  ;  and  perhaps 
the  only  difference  between  their  training  and 
that  of  ordinary  British  children  of  the  upper 
class  was  that  special  attention  was  paid,  from 
the  first  moment  they  could  speak,  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  foreign  languages.  We  are  told 
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that  a  German  and  a  French  lady  were  con- 
stantly in  and  out  of  the  nursery  in  order  that 
the  elder  Princes  and  Princesses  should  become 
really  familiar  with  the  two  most  important 
languages  of  the  Continent. 

When  by  any  chance  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  were  compelled  to  leave  home  for  a 
while,  the 
Princess  was 
in  daily,  and 
sometimes 
even  hourly, 
communica- 
tion with  her 
trusted  head- 
nurse  ;  and 
every  matter, 
however  tri- 
vial, that  con- 
cerned  the 
health  of  the  children  was  immediately 
reported  to  her.  These  occasions,  however, 
were  few  and  far  between,  for  as  we  have 
said  the  Prince  and  Princess,  whenever  it 
was  possible,  took  their  children  about  with 
them.  Thus,  when  Prince  George  was  six 
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years  old,  in  the  August  of  1871,  he  spent  a 
very  happy  holiday  at  Rumpenheim,  where 
Queen  Alexandra  had  herself  spent  so  many 
bright  days  in  her  childhood.  On  this  occasion, 
as  indeed  throughout  these  early  years,  Prince 
George  of  Wales  and  Princess  May  of  Teck 
were  much  thrown  together ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  children  of  the  Heir- 
Apparent  and  of  his  much-loved  cousin,  Princess 
Mary  were  practically  brought  up  together. 
The  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Duchess  of  Teck 
shared  to  a  great  extent  the  same  views  on  the 
nurture  of  children,  neither  of  them  at  all  agree- 
ing with  the  modern  idea  of  delegating  to  nurses 
and  governesses  those  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties which  rightly  belong  to  the  mother. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  any  account  of 
Prince  George's  early  life  without  constant 
reference  to  his  elder  brother.  A  strong  and 
touching  bond  of  affection  and  trust  bound  the 
two  Princes,  and,  perhaps  because  the  younger 
of  the  two  had  admittedly  a  larger  share  of 
natural  ability  and  energy,  little  or  no  difference 
was  ever  made  between  them.  Together  they 
did  their  first  lessons,  their  letters  being  taught 
them  as  tiny  children  by  their  own  mother  ; 
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while  Prince  Albert  Victor  was  only  just  six, 
and  Prince  George  two  years  younger,  when 
they  were  placed  under  the  tutorial  care  of 
John  Neale  Dalton,  at  that  time  a  curate  at 
Sandringham,  a  man  of  the  highest  character 
and  marked  ability. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Bishop  Wilber- 
force  observed  in  a  letter:  "Both  interesting- 
children  ;  the  eldest,  Edward,  that  inward  look 
of  melancholy  which  his  father  had  ;  George 
full  of  fun  and  spirits  and  life."  Many  stories 
are  still  told  about  Sandringham  and  on  Dee- 
side  concerning  the  high  spirits  and  boundless 
energy  of  the  younger  Prince.  He  was  nick- 
named by  one  of  his  German  relations  "  The 
right  Royal  pickle  ; "  he  delighted  in  every 
form  of  out-door  sport  and  game,  and  was  a 
vigorous  swimmer,  a  keen  skater,  and  a  good 
rider.  He  is  said  to  have  always  declared  most 
positively  that  he  intended  to  be  a  sailor ; 
perhaps  this  desire  on  his  part  was  partly 
owing  to  his  early  associations  with  the  late 
Rev.  W.  Lake  Onslow,  who,  when  chaplain 
of  the  Galatea,  had  been  naval  instructor  to 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

It  is  easy  also  to  imagine  what  thrilling 
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stories  of  adventure  and  of  seamanship  were 
told  ,to  the  two  little  Princes  by  one  of  their 
parents'  most  distinguished  and  most  charming 
visitors,  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley.  The 
author  of  '  Westward  Ho  !  '  delighted  in  the 
society  of  children  ;  he  seems  to  have  soon 
become  on  most  affectionate  terms  with  the 
young  Princes,  and  when  he  lay  dying  at 
Eversley  there  arrived  from  Sandringham  two 
pathetic  little  notes  written  by  his  young  friends, 
telling  of  their  grief  at  hearing  of  his  illness  and 
wishing  him  a  good  recovery. 

Even  in  those  early  days  the  general  public 
took  great  interest  in  the  personality  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales's  second  son, 
and  an  uncontradicted  story  was  current  which 
throws  on  the  Prince's  character  perhaps  the 
most  vivid  sidelight  of  all.  The  story  goes  that 
on  one  occasion,  when  stopping  at  Osborne  with 
his  Royal  grandmother,  Prince  George  behaved 
while  lunching  with  Her  Majesty  much  in  the 
way  that  less  exalted  young  people  do  when 
away  from  the  restraining  influence  of  home 
guardianship.  Queen  Victoria,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  utmost  deference  from  her  own 
children,  first  tried  gentle  admonition,  but, 
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finding  that  this  had  no  effect,  she  finally 
ordered  Prince  George  to  retire  under  the  table 
till  he  felt  quite  good  and  able  to  behave 
properly.  The  Prince  obeyed  at  once  and 
remained  so  extremely  quiet  during  the  moments 
that  followed  that  at  last  his  Royal  grandmother 
relented,  and,  after  asking  him  whether  he 
would  behave  properly  and  receiving  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  bade  him  come 
out  and  get  up.  After  a  moment's  pause  he 
appeared  before  the  assembled  company  in 
what  he  himself  is  said  to  have  described  as 
"  all  the  majesty  of  nature  ! "  But  a  veil  is 
drawn  as  to  what  was  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  for  this  boyish  prank  ;  it  may, 
however,  be  here  pointed  out  that  the  sons  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  not  in 
any  way  exempt  from  the  usual  forms  of  correc- 
tion, and  their  tutors  availed  themselves  of  the 
right  to  punish  sometimes  very  severely  any 
special  act  of  naughtiness  or  insubordination. 

In  the  late  Duchess  of  Teck's  diary  and 
letters  we  catch  frequent  glimpses  of  the  Royal 
nursery.  "  Wales's  children  came  in  the  after- 
noon, and  I  went  up  to  the  nursery  to  keep 
them  in  order,"  is  one  significant  entry.  Again 
II 
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and  again  the  cousins  went  tog-ether  to  various 
places  of  entertainment.      In  those  early  days 

Prince  and  Prin- 
cess Teck  lived 
at  Kensington 
Palace,  within 
a  short  drive 
of  Marlborough 
House,  and  the 
two  sets  of  Royal 
children  some- 
times visited  in 
company  the 
children's  hos- 
pitals and  other 
philanthropic  in- 
stitutions where 
their  presence 
would,  it  was 
felt  by  their  kind-hearted  parents,  give  the  ut- 
most pleasure  to  the  suffering  inmates.  Occa- 
sionally the  Princess  when  on  an  errand  of  mercy 
was  accompanied  by  one  or  two  of  her  elder 
children,  and  Prince  George  was  often  chosen 
to  be  with  his  mother  on  these  occasions, 
perhaps  because  his  high  spirits  and  cheerful 
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nature  made  him  less  affected  by  sadness  and 
suffering  than  his  more  sensitive  elder  brother 
or  his  kind-hearted  little  sister  Louise  would 
have  been. 

The  children  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince 
Albert  lived  their  lives  very  much  apart  from 
the  ordinary  Court  world,  and  were  rarely  seen 
by  any  of  their  parents'  visitors  save  when  the 
Court  was  at  Balmoral  or  at  Osborne.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  young  Princes  and  Princesses  of 
Wales,  no  rule  of  the  kind  had  to  be  made, 
either  at  Sandringham  or  at  Maryborough 
House,  and  so  Prince  George  was  accustomed, 
even  when  quite  a  child,  to  mix  freely  with  the 
noted  people  who  came  and  went  both  in  his 
London  and  in  his  country  home.  Both  King 
Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  have  always 
ruled  their  children  by  love  rather  than  by 
fear,  and  they  have  reaped  their  reward  in 
the  thorough  love  and  confidence  which  have 
always  existed  between  their  children  and 
themselves. 

In     the    early    seventies    volumes    styled 

"Confession    Books"  were   much  the  fashion, 

and   undoubtedly  in   the  case  of  children  and 

young    people    generally    they   fulfilled    their 
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purpose,  giving  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  character 
and  tastes  of  those  who  submitted  to  the  ordeal 
of  filling  up  a  page  of  questions.  A  visitor  to 
Sandringham  once  asked  the  two  Princes  to 
favour  her  with  their  confessions  ;  nothing  loth, 
both  the  Royal  boys  complied  with  the  request. 
To  the  question,  "  What  is  your  favourite 
name  for  a  man  ?  "  both  unhesitatingly  wrote, 
"  Albert  Edward  ;  "  while  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  both  again  declared  their  favourite 
feminine  name  to  be  "  Alexandra."  Prince 
George  characteristically  put  down  Captain 
Marryat  as  his  favourite  author ;  and  the  two 
brothers,  to  the  rather  inane  question,  "If  not 
yourself  who  would  you  be  ? "  filled  up  the 
space,  "  Papa." 

It  is  said  that  Prince  George  cried  bitterly 
when  he  realized  that  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  accompany  his  father  to  India,  but 
that  he  cheered  up  greatly  when  the  then 
Prince  of  Wales  gravely  pointed  out  to  him 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  stay  at  home  and  take 
care  of  his  mother  and  sisters.  During  the 
months  that  followed  it  was  noticed  that  the 
Princess  was  constantly  accompanied,  even 
when  paying  informal  calls  on  her  friends  and 
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when  visiting  charitable  institutions,  by  the 
younger  of  her  sons,  and  he,  of  course,  formed 
one  of  the  happy  family  party  who  went  to 
meet  the  Prince  on  his  return  from  the  East  on 
board  the  Enchantress ;  and  his  Royal  High- 
ness still  keeps  among  his  prized  treasures  the 
various  gifts  which 
were  brought  him 
on  that  occasion  by 
his  father. 

As  most  people 
are  aware,  King 
Edward  as  a  boy 
and  youth  received 
entirely  a  home 
education,  but,  as 
this  plan  was  not 
followed  in  the  case 
of  several  of  his 
nephews,  it  was 
thought  very*  pro- 
bable  that  the 
then  Prince  of 

Wales   would    send,   if   not    his  eldest  son,  at 

least  the  second,  Prince  George,  to  one  of  the 

public  schools,  probably  Eton,  already  favoured 
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by  Royalty.  Some  surprise,  therefore,  was 
felt  when  it  became  known  that  the  two  young 
Princes  were  both  to  receive  a  naval  training 
on  board  the  Britannia.  It  is  said,  probably 
with  truth,  that  the  King  has  always  regretted 
that  a  period  in  the  famous  old  cadet-ship 
was  not  included  in  his  own  training.  Certain 
it  is  that,  in  considering  the  question  of  his 
own  sons'  education  and  up-bringing,  he  was  in 
a  position  to  know  thoroughly  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  Navy,  for  his  own  brother,  then 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  had  already  had  a 
long  practical  naval  career  and  was  devoted  to 
his  profession. 

Both  the  Princes,  but  especially  the  younger 
of  the  two,  much  looked  forward  to  becoming 
naval  cadets,  and  two  days  after  Prince  George 
celebrated  his  twelfth  birthday  the  Royal 
brothers  began  their  first  term  on  board  the 
two  fine  old  hulks,  in  which  three  generations 
of  British  naval  officers  have  been  trained,  for 
the  Britannia  will  celebrate  her  jubilee  as  a 
training-ship  in  some  five  years  from  now,  if 
she  is  not  by  that  time  reformed  out  of 
existence. 

By  special  desire  of  their  parents  both   the 
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Royal  lads  were  treated  exactly  like  their 
brother  cadets,  the  only  difference  being  that 
they  both  had  private  cabins.  As  to  the  life 
led  by  them  during  these  two  eventful  years,  it 
is  easily  described,  and  proves  how  well  advised 
was  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  he  decided  that 
his  sons  should  lead,  for  at  any  rate  two  years 
of  their  early  boyhood,  a  thoroughly  simple, 
healthful,  and  practical  life. 

Each  day  the  bugle  sounded  at  6 . 30,  this 
being  the  signal  for  each  cadet  to  begin  the 
day's  work  with  a  cold  water  tub.  At  7.10 
there  was  a  roll-call,  this  being  immediately 
followed  by  drill,  and  by  work  in  the  racer, 
a  small  vessel  attached  to  the  Britannia.  By 
8.15  prayers  were  read,  and  then  came  break- 
fast, all  the  cadets,  numbering  something  under 
two  hundred,  fitting  easily  in  the  mess-room, 
where  the  Princes  were  of  course  given  exactly 
the  same  fare  as  their  companions.  After 
breakfast  another  general  inspection  of  the 
cadets  took  place,  followed  by  three  hours  of 
what  boys  on  shore  would  style  ordinary 
lessons.  Those  studies  which  are  supposed  to 
be  specially  useful  to  sailors,  notably  mathe- 
matics, are  naturally  made  a  great  point  of  in  the 
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Britannia.     Prince    George's    naval    instructor 
was  Mr.  Lawless,  he  being  at  the  time  already 


attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Britannia ;  he  also 

kept  up  his   French,  his  professor  in  this  case 
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being  M.  Hua,  afterwards  French  master  at 
Eton. 

It  is  of  course  obvious  that  special  watch  and 
care  must  have  been  taken  of  the  two  Royal 
cadets,  but  as  far  as  was  possible  they  were  not 
allowed  to  know  that  this  was  done,  and  Prince 
George,  in  particular,  soon  proved  himself  quite 
as  venturesome  as  the  boldest  of  his  youthful 
comrades.  He  spent  most  of  his  spare  time 
sailing  and  boating,  preferring  much  these 
forms  of  amusement  and  exercise  to  spending 
his  time  in  the  tennis  and  fives  courts — 
though,  by  the  way,  each  Britannia,  cadet  is 
bound  by  rule  to  stay  one  hour  on  shore 
every  day. 

While  in  the  Britannia  Prince  George  made 
many  friends,  among  others  Sir  Charles  Cust, 
who  lately  became  his  equerry,  and  who  entered 
the  Britannia  at  the  same  time  as  Prince 
George.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
paid  their  sons  frequent  visits,  but  the  latter 
were  not  given  a  holiday  more  often  than  were 
any  of  their  brother  cadets. 
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OUR  WITH  THE 


CHAPTER  II. 

IN    THE    "  BACCHANTE." 

THE  young  Princes  spent  their  three  years,  1879 
to  1882,  which  followed  their  passing  out  of  the 
Britannia  in  a  prolonged  cruise  in  H.M.S. 
Bacchante,  in  the  course  of  which  they  visited  a 
great  part  of  their  Royal  grandmother's  vast 
Colonial  empire,  as  well  as  China,  Japan,  Egypt, 
and  Palestine.  Both  Prince  Albert  Victor  anji 
Prince  George  were  diligent  in  describing  the 
curious  and  interesting  sights  they  saw,  and  the 
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varied  incidents  of  the  voyage  in  private 
journals,  letters,  and  note-books,  and  a  selection 
from  the  records,  edited  in  two  large  volumes 
by  Canon  Dalton  and  published  by  Macmillan, 
is  the  standard 
authority  for  what 
was  probably  the 
most  formative 
period  in  the  lives 
of  both  Princes. 

Canon  Dalton 
makes  a  capital 
editor.  His  duties 
as  governor  in 
charge  of  the 
Princes  began 
when  they  went 
on  shore,  and 
always  ended 
when  they  came  CANON  DALTOX 

On       board       again  Tutor  to  the  two  Princes,  who  accompanied 

....  them  on  their  tour. 

as      midshipmen, 

except  that  he  was  responsible  to  their  parents 
for  their  general  education.  The  Admiralty, 
however,  allowed  his  name  to  be  borne  on  the 
Bacchante  s  books  as  acting  chaplain  for  tem- 
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porary  service  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
ship's  commission,  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to 
fulfil  his  duties  as  "guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  "  to  his  young  charges. 

The  time  spent  at  sea  was  regarded  by  the 
King  as  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the 
particular  training  which  he  had  chosen  for  his 
sons.  No  one  is  ever  idle  on  board  a  warship 
at  sea,  and  the  King  foresaw  how  useful  to  his 
young  sons  would  be  the  experience  of  that 
regular,  well-filled  life — more  useful,  because 
more  free  from  outside  interruption,  than  the 
life  at  a  great  public  school.  That  the  Princes 
liked  the  life  is  shown  by  an  entry  in  November, 
1879:  "The  contrast  between  the  quiet  and 
routine  of  the  ship,  and  the  rushing  about  on 
shore  at  Gibraltar  is  very  jolly." 

The  Princes  were  treated  exactly  like  their 
gun-room  messmates,  taking  their  turn  in  all 
weathers  by  day  or  night  at  watch- keeping  and 
going  aloft,  at  sail  drill  or  boat  duty.  The 
first  Lieutenant,  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Curzon-Howe, 
taught  them  seamanship,  and  Lieutenant  Adair 
taught  them  gunnery.  Naval-Instructor  Law- 
less superintended  their  mathematical  studies, 
and  Assistant- Paymaster  Sceales  read  French 
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with  them.  Captain  Lord  Charles  Scott,  the 
commander  of  the  Bacchante,  of  course  had 
the  general  supervision  of  all  the  arrangements. 
The  Prince  still  possesses  an  interesting 
souvenir  of  the  happy  days  he  spent  in  the 
Bacchante.  The  ship  was  disposed  of  by  the 
Admiralty  when  she  was  considered  unfit  for 
active  service,  her  purchaser  being  the  Ship- 
breaking  Company,  Limited,  of  Commercial 
Road,  E.  Before  she  was  broken  up  in  the 
ordinary  course,  the  company  wrote  to  the 
Prince  and  asked  whether  he  would  like  to  have 
a  souvenir  of  her,  to  which  he  replied  gladly 
accepting  the  offer.  The  company  thereupon 
resolved  to  have  a  model  of  the  vessel's  stern 
made  out  of  a  portion  of  her  own  timbers. 
Some  fifty  feet  of  the  original  vessel  were 
reproduced  in  miniature,  from  the  name  on 
the  stern  to  the  mizzen  mast,  thus  including 
that  portion  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  young 
Princes  were  berthed.  The  screw  of  the 
model  is  of  gun-metal,  and  all  the  deck  fittings 
are  silvered,  the  whole  being  enclosed  in  a 
mahogany  frame  and  glass  bearing  a  suitable 
inscription.  The  presentation  was  made  at 
York  House,  on  July  4,  1898,  by  Mr.  Louis 
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Levy,  the  chairman  of  the  Ship-breaking 
Company,  who  received  the  thanks  of  his 
Royal  Highness  for  the  souvenir. 

These  three  years  in  the  Bacchante  were  so 
eventful  that  a  mere  summary  of  the  places 
visited  would  occupy  no  small  portion  of  the 
space  at  our  disposal.  It  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred that  the  more  lively  and  entertaining 
incidents  of  the  tour  should  be  described  here, 
and  that  the  reader  should  be  referred  to 
Canon  Dalton's  careful  pages  for  .detailed 
information. 

The  entries  in  the  journals  reveal  the 
Princes  in  the  light  of  high-spirited  lads,  with 
a  keen  sense  of  fun,  yet  serious  on  occasion,  as 
when  a  magnificent  sunset  or  the  majesty  of  a 
star-light  night  turns  their  thoughts  to  reverence 
the  Great  Creator's  works.  In  general  their 
comments  show  them  to  have  observant  mincls. 
They  exhibit  a  natural  appreciation  for  beautiful 
scenery  and  a  cultivated  taste  for  art.  The 
examples  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architec- 
ture which  they  see  are  described  and  criticised, 
not  of  course  with  expert  knowledge,  but  writh 
intelligence  and  judgment.  Naturally  enough, 
however,  they  show  the  keenest  interest  in 
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strategic  positions  and  the  scenes  of  former 
naval  and  military  engagements.  The  history 
of  each  place  visited  is  sketched  in  outline,  due 
prominence  being  given  to  its  past  and  present 
commercial  position,  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  notice  throughout  the  volumes  a  certain 
power  of  historical  imagination,  of  vividly 
realising  the  storied  past,  together  with  that 
sense  of  the  continuity  of  history  which  is  of 
all  things  the  most  difficult  to  inculcate  in 
boys. 

It  was  on  August  6,  1879,  that  the  young 
Princes  joined  the  Bacchante  off  Cowes  as  naval 
cadets.  The  Cowes  week  followed,  and  a  visit 
to  Denmark  paid  by  the  Princes  in  the  company 
of  their  mother.  The  ship  did  not  finally  leave 
Spithead  till  September  25. 

During  the  run  from  Portland  to  Gibraltar 
the  young  Princes  record  with  evident  satis- 
faction that  the  horizontal  bar  was  rigged  up 
on  the  quarter-deck,  and  they  keep  them- 
selves in  condition  with  rope-quoits,  single- 
stick, boxing,  dumb-bells,  clubs,  tug-of-war, 
"high  cockolorum,"  "slinging  the  monkey," 
and  so  on.  The  secret  of  success  at  "  slinging 
the  monkey,"  they  solemnly  record,  is,  when 
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you  are  the  monkey,  to  get  well  through  the 
slings,  otherwise,  if  they  are  close  under  the 
arms,  you  are  practically  helpless.  Another 
curious  game,  which  afforded  much  amuse- 
ment, consisted  in  trying  to  sit  on  an  empty 
quart  bottle  on  the  deck,  at  the  same  time 
holding  a  candle  in  each  hand,  one  of  which 
was  lighted  and  the  other  to  be  lighted  from 
it,  without  rolling  over. 

At  Port  Mahon  some  members  of  the  gun- 
room mess  ate  too  much  of  a  rich  Spanish 
sweetmeat,  and  the  Princes  record  with  amuse- 
ment how  that,  repentance  coming  on  the 
morrow,  large  cakes  of  it  are  consigned  to 
the  deep.  At  Palermo  the  lads,  finding  some 
particularly  good  preserved  fruit,  thoughtfully 
send  a  box  of  it  home  to  their  sisters. 

On  Christmas  Day  the  Bacchante  reached 
Bridgetown  (Barbados),  and  swarms  of  negro 
washerwomen  descended  on  her  in  shore-boats. 
One  of  these,  Jane  Ann  Smith,  had  already 
washed  for  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  "and  fully  intended  to  do 
so  for  other  princes  yet."  The  other  negresses 
saluted  the  officers  in  endearing  terms,  claim- 
ing former  acquaintance  with  the  elderly  and 
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sedate.  Some  of  them  flourished  cotton  hand- 
kerchiefs bearing  woven  portraits  of  the  Princes, 
while  a  few  proudly  waved  framed  photographs 
of  their  Royal  Highnesses. 

It  was  in  this  year  of  1879  that  an  extra- 
ordinary story  was  circulated,  and  firmly 
believed  in  by  many,  to  the  effect  that  the 
young  Princes  had  each  allowed  an  anchor  to 
be  tattooed  on  his  nose.  It  was  even  said  that 
their  mother  was  so  greatly  distressed  about 
it  that  she  consulted  the  most  eminent  skin 
specialists  of  the  day  to  ascertain  whether 
the  marks  could  not  be  obliterated.  One  of 
these  specialists,  so  ran  the  tale,  endeavoured 
to  console  the  Princess  by  pointing  out  that 
the  emblems  chosen  were  singularly  appro- 
priate ornaments  for  the  Princes  of  the  greatest 
maritime  nation  in  the  world !  The  whole 
story  was  an  invention.  The  Princes  drily 
record,  under  date  December  30  : — "  Mr. 
Childers  dined  at  Government  House  (Bar- 
bados) with  us,  and  took  the  news  home  to 
England,  for  the  comfort  of  all  concerned,  that 
our  noses  were  not  tattooed."  As  we  shall 
see,  however,  later  on,  the  Princes  were 
tattooed  while  visiting  Japan,  but  not  on  so 
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conspicuous  a  portion  of  their  frames  as  the 
nose! 

The  year  1880  opened  mournfully,  for  at 
dawn  on  New  Year's  Day  Mr.  Sims,  the  naval 
schoolmaster  of  the  Bacchante,  died  of  rheu- 
matism, which  had  gone  to  his  heart.  He  was 
buried  in  the  evening  in  the  military  cemetery, 
and  Prince  George  marched  as  the  midshipman 
in  charge  of  the  funeral  party  of  bluejackets 
and  marines  under  the  first  lieutenant. 

On  January  2,  the  Princes  went  on  shore 
with  the  captain  and  doctor  and  six  messmates 
at  Bridgetown.  Both  sides  of  the  harbour  were 
thronged  with  negroes,  who  were  very  demon- 
strative, as  this  was  their  first  opportunity  of 
giving  a  general  welcome  to  "the  Queen's 
piccaninnies."  One  old  lady,  name  unknown, 
threw  a  spade  guinea  of  George  III.,  wrapped 
up  in  paper  and  inscribed  "  A  souvenir  of 
Barbados,"  into  the  carriage,  and  Prince 
George  wore  the  coin  on  his  watch-chain 
thenceforward. 

Both  the  Princes,  who  were  at  the  time  the 
only  two  naval  cadets  in  the  gun-room,  were 
rated  midshipmen  on  the  8th. 

At  Trinidad  the  Princes  chose  some  orchids 
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to  be  sent  to  Sandringham,  "  including  one 
called  Spirito  Santo,  the  flower  of  which  is 
exactly  like  a  dove,  and  another  called  the 
Lady's  Slipper,  very  pretty." 

The  great  Trinidad  pitch  lake  was  visited 
on  January  20,  and  there  Prince  George 
"  came  a  cropper "  with  his  pony  in  one  of 
the  treacherous  "  faults  "  of  the  lake.  At  San 
Fernando  (Trinidad)  one  "  coolie  woman,  when 
unable  any  longer  to  keep  up  with  us,  fell 
behind  most  regretfully,  and,  prompted  by  the 
sudden  impulse  of  offering  something,  took  off 
the  silver  bangle  she  was  wearing  and  threw 
it  into  the  carnage.  It  made  a  very  good 
ornament  to  a  walking-stick."  Another  old 
negro,  white-headed,  came  running  with  a 
curious  knobbed  stick  which  he  had  had  for 
fifty  years,  and  wished  to  be  taken  to  England 
in  memory  of  him.  He  had  his  wish,  for  it 
was  presented  to  Queen  Victoria  and  bestowed 
in  the  Swiss  Cottage  at  Osborne  with  other 
curiosities. 

Occasionally  the  Princes  confide  some  in- 
teresting details  to  their  journal.  Thus : — 
"We  were  both  weighed  and  measured  to-day 
(January  22).  Eddy  weighs  115  lb.,  and  is 
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5  ft.  5!  in.  in  height.  He  has  increased  7  Ib. 
in  weight  within  the  last  two  months  and 
grown  nearly  an  inch  since  leaving  England. 
George  only  weighs  88  Ib.,  and  is  4ft.  ioi>  in. 
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In  which  Pfince  George  made  his  first  voyage. 

high.  Thanks  to  gymnastic  exercises,  his  arm 
is  nearly  as  thick  as  his  brother's.  He  is  nearly 
an  inch  taller  than  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was 
at  the  same  age  in  1858." 

At    St.     Lucia     the     Princes    were    much 
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interested  in  the  old  stump  of  a  flagstaff  in 
the  fort.  This  was  the  very  staff  which  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Queen  Victoria,  used 
when  he  hoisted  the  English  flag  here  in  1/94. 

The  Bacchante  put  in  at  St.  Thomas  on 
March  7,  and  found  the  Danish  corvette 
Dagmar  already  there.  Prince  Waldemar, 
brother  of  Queen  Alexandra,  who  was  a 
lieutenant  on  board,  came  off  and  went  all 
over  the  Bacchante,  and  then  took  his  nephews 
to  spend  the  day  in  the  Dagmar. 

At  Jamaica  the  Princes  visited  Flamstead, 
the  summer  residence  of  the  Governor.  Here 
Prince  George  was  much  delighted  with  the 
heliograph  apparatus  for  communication  with 
the  dockyard  at  Kingston.  He  began  working 
with  it  at  once,  and  flashed  "  Many  happy 
returns  of  the  day "  to  one  of  his  messmates 
of  the  Bacchante  whose  birthday  it  happened 
to  be. 

The  Bacchante  arrived  at  Bermuda  on 
March  29,  and  there  was  the  usual  succes- 
sion of  sight-seeing  and  entertainments.  The 
Princes  were  shown  at  the  barracks  of  the  I9th 
(Princess  of  Wales's  Own)  Regiment  a  silver 
statuette  of  Queen  Alexandra  presenting  new 
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colours  to  the  regiment  at  Sheffield.  They 
also  saw  a  case  containing  some  fragments  of 
the  old  colours,  which  are  at  Sandringham. 
While  they  were  at  Bermuda,  too,  the  Princes 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  club  at  Grassy 
Bay  for  the  seamen  and  marines  of  the  Fleet. 
Later  on  in  the  day  the  officers  of  the 
Bacchante  collected  over  ^42  for  the  club, 
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and  Queen  Victoria  and  King  Edward  and 
Queen  Alexandra  afterwards  sent  out  from 
England  their  portraits  with  autographs,  "In 
Memory,  of  April  12,  1880,"  for  the  club- 
room. 

Good-bye  was  said  to  Bermuda  on  April 
13,  and  the  Bacchantes  course  shaped  for 
England,  3000  miles  away.  On  the  25th, 
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the  last  Sunday  in  the  month,  they  had  the 
Bacchante  "  Hymn  for  Absent  Friends."  This 
was  done  regularly  every  month  as  long  as  the 
ship  was  in  commission,  and  the  practice  was 
known  to  all  friends  at  home,  who  no  doubt 
sang  the  hymn  too  at  the  same  hour. 

An  amusing  incident  happened  on  the  3Oth. 
Every  one  was  anxious  to  know  how  the 
general  election  had  gone,  and  who  was  Prime 
Minister,  so  when  they  sighted  an  English 
barque  running  to  the  westward,  the  Bacchante 
altered  course  and  came  up  with  her,  holding 
up  a  blackboard  with  "  Who  is  Premier  ? " 
chalked  on  it.  The  skipper  of  the  barque, 
thinking  he  was  being  asked  for  her  name, 
shouts  out  Fanchon,  which  Lord  Charles  Scott 
and  his  officers  hear  as  "  Gladstone."  So  they 
next  hail,  "What  is  his  majority?"  and  the 
skipper  answers  "  non  entiendo"  (I  don't  under- 
stand) which  is  taken  to  be  "  One  hundred  "  ! 

At  2  in  the  afternoon  of  May  i  they  sighted 
the  Bishop  Lighthouse  off  Scilly,  and  the 
Princess  learnt  afterwards  that  their  father 
received  in  the  middle  of  the  Academy  banquet 
a  telegram  from  the  lighthouse  announcing 
their  safe  arrival.  On  the  following  afternoon 
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the  Bacchante  anchored  at  Spithead,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  Fire  Queen  comes  alongside, 
and  King  Edward,  Queen  Alexandra  and  the 
Princesses  Louise,  Maud  and  Victoria,  come 
on  board.  But  the  Princes  could  not  help 
thinking  sadly  of  the  loss  of  the  Atalauta,  of 
which  they  had  just  heard. 

After  visiting  Holyhead  and  returning  to 
Portsmouth  dockyard  for  refit,  the  Bacchante 
went  to  sea  again  with  the  Princes  on  board  in 
July,  1880.  The  ship  anchored  in  Bantry  Bay 
and  joined  the  combined  Channel  and  Reserve 
Squadrons  under  Rear- Admiral  Hood,  C.B., 
who  was  flying  his  flag  in  the  Minotaur.  Here, 
also,  was  the  Hercules,  flying  the  flag  of  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who,  when  he  heard  of 
his  nephews'  arrival,  came  on  board  the 
Bacchante  and  invited  them  to  dinner.  The 
combined  squadron  performed  various  evolu- 
tions on  the  way  to  Vigo,  which  was  reached 
on  July  31.  Two  days  afterwards  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  came  alongside  and  took  the  Princes 
and  some  others  of  the  Bacchante  s  officers  for 
a  picnic  up  to  the  head  of  Vigo  Bay.  There 
the  whole  party,  old  and  young,  waded  about 
in  the  water  with  shoes  off  and  ate  cockles, 
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which    were   very  abundant,   and    finished    up 
with  a  good  swim  in  the  bay. 

After  parting  company  with  the  Reserve 
Squadron,  the  Bacchante  was  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Spithead.  She  arrived  there  in  the  second 
week  in  August  and  King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandra  with  the  three  Princesses  came  on 
board  to  meet  the  Princes.  On  the  i4th,  the 
Princes  went  over  Portsmouth  dockyards  with 
Admiral  Foley  especially  in  order  to  see  the 
8 1 -ton  gun,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  interest 
was  then  taken,  being  hoisted  out  of  the  lighter 
before  being  placed  on  board  the  Inflexible. 
A  visit  to  Osborne  to  see  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  the  latter  of  whom  had 
just  returned  from  her  melancholy  errand  to 
the  Cape,  followed  on  August  19,  and  after- 
wards the  Princes  went  in  the  Osborne  with 
Lord  Charles  Scott  and  other  officers  on  a 
fishing  expedition.  It  was  a  warm  summer 
day  and  they  ducked  and  swam  about  in  the 
water  with  their  clothes  on,  two  of  the  leading 
hands  in  these  gambols,  as  the  Princes  record 
with  evident  enjoyment,  being  the  captains  of 
the  Bacchante  and  the  Carysfort,  Lord  Charles 
Scott  and  Captain  H.  Stephenson,  C.B.  These 
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dignified  officers  dropped  their  dignity  and 
became  youngsters  again  for  the  nonce.  The 
Princes  naturally  saw  a  great  deal  of  their 
parents  and  their  grandmother  while  the 
Bacchante  stayed  in  the  harbour.  From  Sep- 
tember i  to  10  the  Bacchante  was  preparing  for 
another  cruise,  to  last  until  after  Easter,  which 
certainly  deserves  a  chapter  to  itself. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SOUTH    AMERICA   AND    SOUTH    AFRICA 

THE  cruise  on  which  the  Princes  were  now  to 
start  was  planned  to  take  them  right  round  the 
world  with  the  Training  Squadron,  and  certainly 
no  more  interesting  and  useful  tour  for  young 
men  in  their  responsible  position  could  well  be 
devised.  The  original  plans  had  to  be  radi- 
cally modified,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Princes 
did  visit  South  America,  South  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, Japan  and  China. 

A  galley  race  at  Cowes  for  bluejackets,  in 
which  the  Osborne  galley  steered  by  Prince 
Eddy  came  in  first,  and  the  officers'  crew  of 
the  Osborne  steered  by  Prince  George  came  in 
second,  made  an  auspicious  beginning.  Fare- 
wells were  said  on  the  i4th,  and  the  Bacchante 
left  in  the  midst  of  a  succession  of  fierce  squalls 
with  heavy  rain  as  thick  as  hail.  At  first  she 
was  to  cruise  for  a  month  off  the  northern  coast 
of  Spain  until  the  Training  Squadron  came 
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together  at  Vigo.  By  September  20  the 
Bacchante  was  well  out  in  the  Channel,  and  the 
Princes  record  that  when  they  sighted  the 
Start  at  nine  o'clock  at  night  they  thought  of 
their  Dartmouth  days  before  turning  in.  That 
they  might  realise  the  more  readily  what  was 
going  on  at  home  from  hour  to  hour,  they  had 
the  curious  idea  of  keeping  the  two  little  clocks 
in  their  cabin  always  at  Greenwich  time. 

At  Ferrol  the  Bacchante  s  boats  were 
exercised  under  sail,  and  the  whaler  in  charge 
of  Prince  George  did  very  well.  They 
remained  at  Ferrol  until  October  9,  making 
many  excursions  and  seeing  all  that  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood.  They 
inspected  the  Asturias,  the  Spanish  training- 
ship  for  naval  cadets,  and  the  Princes  praised 
the  arrangements  on  board.  Many  of  the 
cadets  of  the  Asturias  paid  a  return  visit  to  the 
Bacchante,  and  when  some  of  the  English  mids 
who  were  showing  them  over  tried  to  explain 
things  to  them  in  French,  they  were  met  with 
the  disconcerting  reply,  "  We  do  not  under- 
stand English." 

After  leaving  Ferrol  they  had  prize-firing 
parties,  eight  rounds  from  each  of  the  ships' 
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fourteen  guns,  and  Prince  George's  gun  won  the 
second  prize.  The  Bacchante  was  joined  at 
Vigo  by  the  Carysfort  and  the  Cleopatra,  and 
the  Princes  much  enjoyed  meeting  their  old 
friends  in  the  gun-rooms  of  these  vessels  and 
comparing  notes  with  them  as  to  their  several 
adventures  since  they  had  last  met.  Everyone 
on  board  the  Bacchante  felt  glad  that  the  ship 
now  formed  part  of  a  squadron,  and  looked 
forward  with  cheerful  confidence  to  the  drills 
and  other  evolutions  with  a  firm  resolution  to 
do  their  very  best  to  win  and  keep  the 
Admiral's  good  opinion.  The  Princes  record 
that  a  white  whale  followed  the  Bacchante, 
turning  and  rolling  in  the  waves  in  the  wake  of 
the  ship,  and  that  three  little  birds  with  black 
spots  on  white  breasts,  something  like  starlings, 
settled  in  the  mizzen  rigging,  quite  exhausted 
and  very  tame.  The  Princes  cut  up  some  raw 
mutton  to  look  like  worms,  which  the  birds 
devoured  eagerly  and  then  went  off  into  the 
cutter  to  sleep.  After  a  while  an  old  cat, 
which  they  had  on  board,  improved  the  oc- 
casion and  came  prowling  out  along  the  deck, 
but  the  birds  had  recovered  their  strength 
and  made  light  of  her  attentions. 
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Arrived  at  Madeira  in  November,  the 
Princes  went  an  excursion  into  the  interior  of 
the  island  with  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg, 
who  came  from  the  flagship,  and  on  the 
following  day,  King  Edward's  birthday,  they 
had  a  Snowdrop  Minstrel  Entertainment  on 
board,  the  men  had  an  extra  supper  of  meat 
and  pudding,  and  Lord  Charles  Scott  received 
a  telegram  of  thanks  from  Sandringham  in 
reply  to  congratulations  which  had  been 
telegraphed  that  morning. 

Soon  afterwards  the  squadron  shaped  its 
course  for  Monte  Video,  nearly  3500  miles  off, 
and  on  the  2Qth  the  fine  old  ceremonies 
traditionally  associated  with  crossing  the  line 
were  performed,  of  which  the  Princes  give  a 
lively  description  in  their  journal.  After 
divisions,  they  relate,  Neptune  hailed  the 
Bacchante  and  came  on  board  on  the  port  side. 
The  ship  crossed  the  line  at  10  A.M.,  and 
Neptune  and  Amphitrite  stayed  till  the  dinner 
hour,  during  which  time  the  ship's  company 
were  employed  in  making  their  acquaintance. 
A  bluejacket  named  Goodfellow,  captain  of  the 
quarter-deck,  made  a  sturdy,  thick-set,  and 
hairy  King  of  the  Sea,  and  acted  the  part 
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uncommonly  well.  He  and  his  shy  little 
"  Amphitritty  "  (Barton,  boatswain's  yeoman) 
came  aft  with  their  attendants,  where  they  were 
met  by  the  captain  and  those  of  the  officers  who 
had  crossed  before,  and  received  from  them 
tribute  in  the  shape  of  sardines,  pots  of  jam, 
pipes,  pickles,  and  "cakes  for  the  bears  to 
eat."  Then  the  two  took  their  seats  on  an 
extemporised  throne  over  the  engine-room 
hatchway. 

Meanwhile  the  lower  stunsail  had  been 
rigged  up  in  the  starboard  gangway  so  as  to 
form  a  large  tank,  which  had  been  filled  with  sea 
water.  The  contents  were  renewed  often 
enough  to  keep  the  depth  of  the  water  at  about 
five  feet.  At  the  after  end  of  the  tank  a  plat- 
form of  gratings,  about  six  feet  above  the  deck 
and  with  a  ladder  up  to  it,  had  been  erected,  and 
on  this  "  the  shavers  "  were  collected  under  the 
first  lieutenant's  eye.  Dr.  Gideon  Delmege  was 
the  only  one  in  the  ward-room  to  be  shaved, 
but  all  the  gun-room  except  two,  and  about  230 
of  the  crew,  were  operated  on.  They  were  all 
sent  between  decks  and  brought  up  one  by  one 
blindfolded,  and  presented  to  his  Majesty  with 
a  few  words  from  the  senior  member  of  their 
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mess,  descriptive  of  the  character  they  each 
bore  in  the  ship. 

Neptune  then,  after  exchanging  a  few 
observations  with  his  new  acquaintances,  gave 
directions  as  to  which  of  the  four  various-sized 
razors  was  to  be  employed.  They  passed  on, 
and  mounting  the  ladder,  sat  down  in  a  chair 
on  the  platform  for  the  operation.  The 
"barber"  was  accompanied  by  the  "doctor" 
with  "pills"  in  readiness,  and  his  attendant 
with  "  smelling  salts,"  in  case  any  should  require 
his  assistance,  which  was  most  generously  given 
gratis.  The  shaving  process  was  all  over  in 
half  a  minute,  and  then  the  neophytes  found 
themselves  covered  with  soapsuds,  and  tippled 
over  backwards  off  the  platform  into  the  water 
in  the  sail,  through  which  they  were  passed  by 
the  "  six  bears "  (all  first-class  petty  officers) 
getting  more  or  less  ducked  on  their  passage 
out. 

Everything  went  off  with  the  utmost  good 
humour,  and  the  Princes  record  that  they  all 
had  great  fun  in  sluishing  and  squirting  each 
other  with  the  steam-hose,  turning  it  now  on  one 
officer  or  man,  and  now  on  another  as  they  ran 
about,  in  more  or  less  light  attire,  all  over  the 
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deck  and  climbed  up  in  the  rigging.  There 
was  ducking  in  all  its  forms  and  under  every 
modification  of  splashing :  there  was  the  duck 
courteous,  the  duck  oblique,  the  duck  direct, 
the  duck  upright,  the  duck  downward,  the 
shower  duck,  and  the  duck  and  drake. 

Tragedy  and  comedy  follow  one  another 
relentlessly  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  and  the 
following  day  was  marked  by  the  death  of  a 
bluejacket,  who  fell  from  the  fore-topsail  yard 
on  to  the  starboard  side  of  the  forecastle,  dying 
almost  instantly.  On  this  the  Princes  observe 
that  a  sailor's  funeral  at  sea  is  almost  more 
impressive  than  a  soldier's  ashore.  He  who  is 
gone  from  their  midst  is  always  well  known  to 
every  one  in  the  ship — where  men  are  brought 
into  such  intimate  contact  every  hour  of  the 
day  and  night,  that  they  soon  learn,  even  more 
readily  than  men  in  a  regiment,  each  one  the 
other's  character  and  habits. 

The  sea,  to  which  the  little  cluster  of  his 
chums  and  messmates  gathered  round  the 
gangway  committed  this  man's  body,  was  on 
that  evening  of  the  darkest  purple-blue,  and 
over  the  whole  height  of  heaven  were  spread 
at  that  moment  bright  and  deep-coloured  clouds, 
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some  angry  and  lowering,  others  of  a  delicate 
emerald  and  olive  green,  and  others  again 
saffron  and  golden. 

"  Oh,  mother,  praying  God  will  save 
Thy.  sailor — while  thy  head  is  bow'd 
His  heavy-shotted  hammock  shroud 
Drops  in  his  vast  and  wand'ring  grave." 

Then,  the  service  being  over,  the  marines 
fired  three  farewell  volleys  in  the  air,  in  token 
that,  in  the  exercise  of  his  daily  duties,  the 
bluejacket  had  fallen  in  the  service  of  his  Queen 
and  country,  just  as  much  as  if  he  had  died 
amid  the  strife  of  war. 

The  Princes  kept  themselves  in  condition 
during  the  voyage  with  their  usual  gymnastic 
exercises,  varied  with  quoits  on  one  side  of  the 
quarter-deck,  while  on  the  other  side  some 
enthusiastic  cricketers  practised  with  a  net,  but 
this  amusement  proved  expensive  on  account  of 
the  number  of  balls  which  were  lost  overboard. 
Prisoner's  base,  also,  was  very  popular  among 
the  junior  officers. 

The    coast    of    Uruguay   was   sighted    on 

December    21,    and    the   same   afternoon    the 

squadron    anchored    at    Monte    Video.      The 

Princes  slept  at  an   hotel  in   Monte   Video  on 
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Christmas  Eve,  and  went  off  to  the  Bacchante 
in  time  for  church  on  the  following  day.  To 
each  mess  of  the  men  the  Princes  had  sent  a 
packet  of  Christmas  cards,  one  for  each  man, 
with  his  name  on  it.  Naturally  this  visit  to 
South  America  recalled  the  now  almost  for- 
gotten events  of  1807,  when,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  ignominious  capitulation  of  General 
Whitelocke,  South  America  would  have 
become  entirely  British.  The  Princes  visited 
Durazno,  130  miles  up  country,  on  December 
29,  and  they  were  instructed  in  the 
art  of  lassoing  and  bolasing  on  the  pampas. 
The  head  gaucho  presented  to  Prince  Eddy 
some  furs  which  he  had  himself  prepared, 
jaguar,  wild  cat,  and  seals,  while  to  Prince 
George  he  presented  a  couple  of  lassos  and 
bolas. 

On  their  way  back  to  Monte  Video  the 
party  were  presented  with  a  fine  white  fox 
from  the  pampas,  of  which  the  flag-captain 
took  possession.  This  creature  accompanied 
the  squadron  afterwards  to  the  Cape,  but  never 
renounced  his  natural  habits,  and  made  sad 
gaps  in  the  Admiral's  hen-coops,  and  occasion- 
ally even  among  the  marines'  boots. 
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At  Monte  Video  they  picked  up  Prince 
Louis  of  Battenberg,  and  steamed  up  the  river 
to  Buenos  Ayres.  There  the  Princes  attended 
a  great  ball  given  by  the  British  residents  to 
the  Admiral  and  officers  of  the  squadron.  The 
entertainment,  they  record,  cost  over  ^2000, 
and  there  were  about  800  people  present.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  and  his  Ministers 
came.  The  Princes  comment  in  their  journal  on 
the  extreme  civility  of  the  President,  General 
Roca,  who  sent  them  a  fine  present  of  the  furs 
of  the  country  through  the  British  Minister, 
Sir  Horace  Rumbold.  On  their  return  to  the 
Bacchante,  on  January  6,  the  Princes  record 
that  the  party  were  as  red  as  boiled  lobsters, 
the  wind  and  the  sun  having  caught  their  faces 
while  they  were  in  camp.  Two  days  after- 
wards a  big  cake  is  cut  in  the  gun-room,  for  it 
is  Prince  Eddy's  birthday,  and  he  is  seventeen 
years  old. 

Owing  to  heavy  squalls  and  contrary  winds 
the  voyage  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  which 
followed,  was  very  long  and  disheartening,  but 
it  was  all  capital  training  for  young  seamen. 
"We  can't  help  feeling  wonder,"  say  the 
Princes,  naively,  "  at  the  invisible  force  of  the 
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wind,  and  a  sense  of   mystery  about    its    per- 
sistent antagonism  to  us  thus  day  after  day  : 

"  O  wind  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
O  wind  that  sings  so  loud  a  song, 
Are  you  a  beast  of  field  or  tree, 
Or  just  a  stronger  lad  than  me?1' 

The  squadron  arrived  at  the  Falkland 
Islands  on  the  24th,  having  occupied  fifteen 
days  for  a  voyage  which  was  estimated  to  take 
only  nine.  On  the  following  day  the  Admiral 
received  a  telegram,  as  the  result  of  which 
"  Blue  Peter  "  was  hoisted,  and  the  squadron 
left  for  the  Cape  with  all  despatch.  The 
Princes  cannot  help  expressing  a  certain  regret 
at  the  necessary  abandonment  of  so  much  that 
was  interesting  in  the  programme  of  their 
cruise,  such  as  the  Magellan  Straits,  Van- 
couver's Island,  and  the  Pacific.  "  We  are  off 
instead  to  make  a  demonstration  at  the  Cape, 
3410  miles  away,  or,  possibly,  sent  to  earn 
some  medals  or  distinctions  by  active  service 
there."  During  the  voyage  the  untrained  men 
and  the  mids  were  exercised  at  firing  off  the 
poop  with  small  arms  at  a  target  towed  astern, 
this  being  done  in  preparation  for  landing  a 
Naval  Brigade  on  arrival  at  South  Africa. 
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No  one  knew  for  what  cause  they  were  going 
to  demonstrate,  but  it  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  against  the  Basutos  or  the  Zulus. 

Table  Mountain  was  sighted  on  Feb- 
ruary 1 6.  There  had  been  a  small  lottery 
sweepstake  as  to  the  exact  hour  when  the 
ship's  anchor  would  be  let  go  in  Simon's  Bay. 
Each  subscriber  drew  a  particular  half-hour, 
and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
between  the  owner  of  half-past  five  to  six  and 
Prince  Eddy,  who  had  drawn  six  to  six-thirty. 
Prince  Eddy  won  by  a  short  five  minutes. 

At  Simon's  Bay  the  squadron  learned  that 
it  was  on  account  of  the  revolt  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Boers  that  they  had  come  to  demonstrate, 
and  the  Princes  add:  "Some  of  our  Dutch 
fellow-subjects  ashore,  as  the  fleet  came  up  the 
Bay,  hoisted  the  Dutch  ensign  on  their  houses 
in  Kalk  Bay,  in  token  of  their  good  wishes  to 
the  Boers." 

The  Princes  landed  on  the  2ist,  and  were 
driven  to  Government  House,  Cape  Town,  by 
a  Malay  coachman  who  was  more  or  less 
inebriated.  After  many  narrow  shaves  round 
corners,  he  steered  full  tilt  up  against  a  Cape 
waggon,  and  smashed  the  fore-wheel  of  the 
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carriage.  Fortunately,  however,  no  harm  was 
done,  and  the  Princes  arrived  safely  at  Govern- 
ment House,  where  they  were  welcomed  by 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  afterwards  Lord 
Rosmead.  It  is  curious  to  read,  in  Canon 
Dalton's  notes  on  this  visit  to  Cape  Town,  that 
the  party  purchased  likenesses  of  the  two  rebel 
Boer  leaders,  Joubert  and  Kruger,  "  for  which 
there  seems  a  very  large  sale."  Of  course  the 
Princes  went  to  see  Robben  Island,  where 
there  is  the  famous  leper  establishment.  There 
Prince  George  shot  a  sea-bird  of  a  very  rare 
sort,  which  was  stuffed  at  the  Cape  Town 
Museum  and  sent  home. 

A  few  days  later  the  Princes  were  driven 
by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  to  see  Cetewayo, 
the  Zulu  king.  The  Princes  describe  him 
as  weighing  eighteen  stone,  large-boned,  but 
heavy  in  the  haunches.  In  European  dress, 
they  say,  he  did  not  look  well,  and  they  add  : 
"  He  seems  a  blood-thirsty  old  chap,  and  said 
that  he  wanted  to  wash  his  spears  in  the  blood 
of  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  who  were 
always  encroaching  upon  him."  On  the  same 
day,  the  Princes  note  that  General  Buller 
arrived  on  his  way  to  the  front  and  dined  at 
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Government  House,  and  "  every  evening  after 
dinner  we  can  hear  the  newsboys  with  their 
rival  horns  parading  the  street,  and  shouting 
out  the  latest  telegrams  from  the  seat  of  war." 

On  the  following  day  came  the  news  of 
Laing's  Nek,  and  the  defeat  and  death  of  Sir 
George  Colley  at  Majuba  Hill.  Regarding 
that  incident  the  Princes  simply  adapt  the 
verse  from  the  Song  of  Deborah  :  "  Ye  heights 
of  Majuba,  may  no  dew  nor  rain  light  upon 
you  nor  your  fields  of  increase,  for  there  the 
shield  of  the  Mighty  was  vilely  cast  away."  It 
is  true  that  the  Princes  went  on  an  expedition 
into  the  interior,  in  order  not  to  disappoint 
those  who  had  kindly  made  arrangements  for 
them,  but,  as  they  say  themselves,  they  felt 
.little  inclined  for  any  excursion.  A  little  later 
on  the  Princes  record:  "We  have  kept  as 
quiet  as  we  could  here  ;  there  have  been  no 
balls  and  no  entertainments  of  any  sort,  for 
neither  the  people  nor  ourselves  are  at  all  in  the 
humour  for  such  things."  Nevertheless,  they 
could  not  avoid  receiving  a  certain  number  of 
deputations.  On  March  8,  the  Princes  left  for 
Simon's  Bay.  It  was  expected  that  some  of 
the  squadron  would  have  been  taken  on  to 
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Natal  for  service,  and  the  Princes  record  their 
opinion  that  the  demonstration  "  was  a  very 
hollow,  make-believe  affair,  and  the  squadron 
was  kept  in  this  secluded  Bay  (Simon's  Hay), 
well  out  of  sight  of  the  Dutch."  On  the  23rd 
was  the  Squadron  Regatta,  when  the  officers' 
race  was  won  by  a  crew  representing  the 
Bacchante,  which  was  coxed  by  Prince  George. 
On  the  26th,  news  came  that  peace  had  been 
signed  with  the  Boers,  and  then,  three  days 
later,  General  Roberts  arrived,  but  only  to 
return  by  the  next  mail. 

The  signal  was  made  from  the  flagship  on 
April  6  that  the  squadron  was  to  sail  for 
Melbourne. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

UNDER    THE    SOUTHERN    CROSS. 

Tin-:  voyage  to  Australia  was  particularly  un- 
eventful. It  is  recorded,  however,  that  one 
night  the  Bacchante  rolled  very  much,  and  all 
sorts  of  things  were  carried  away  in  the  cabins, 
including  the  stanchion  of  one  of  the  cots, 
which  sent  Prince  George  rolling  on  the  deck, 
though  no  great  harm  was  done. 
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A  gale  of  considerable  violence  blew  early 
in  May,  and  the  Princes  say  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  sights  they  ever  gazed 
upon,  "  though  we  never  wish  to  be  in  similar 
circumstances,  or  to  see  quite  the  like  again." 
For  a  few  seconds,  when  the  Bacchante  first 
broached  to,  it  was  doubtful  what  would 
happen,  but  no  one  had  time  to  think  of  the 
peril  they  were  in,  for  at  once  the  old  ship 
came  to  the  wind  and  lay  to  of  her  own 
accord.  It  was  not  until  the  next  morning  that 
it  was  realised  that  the  ship  was  practically 
rudderless,  an  accident  having  happened  to  the 
rudder.  Few  vessels  would  have  ridden  out 
the  gale  as  well  as  the  Bacchante  did.  Ex- 
temporised steering-gear  was  rigged  up,  and 
the  Bacchante  anchored  on  May  16  off  the 
town  of  Albany,  in  Western  Australia. 

While  at  Albany,  the  Princes  were  taken 
out  into  the  bush,  where  they  had  a  kind  of 
picnic  in  a  rough  wooden  shanty  at  a  place 
called  Marblup.  Among  the  party  was  an 
American  doctor  who  told  the  most  astounding 
yarns.  The  Princes  greatly  enjoyed  the  novel 
bush  food,  and  did  not  mind  the  roughness  of 
the  conditions,  the  extent  of  which  may  be 
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imagined  from  the  fact  that  there  were  only 
two  bedrooms  which  had  to  hold  nine  people. 
They  went  hunting  kangaroo,  and  bagged  two, 
the  pads  of  which  they  sent  home  to  their 
mother  by  the  next  mail,  and  they  had  some 
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TO  ONE  TREE  HILL. 

wild-duck    shooting,    Prince    George    making- 
some  good  flying  shots  high  overhead. 

An  amusing  incident  happened   after  they 
had    returned    to    Albany.     The     P.    and    O. 
steamer  arrived,  and  it  happened  to  be  Prince 
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George's  duty  to  board  her  as  midshipman  in 
charge  of  the  guard-boat.  He  was  greatly 
tickled  on  hearing  one  of  her  officers  remark, 
"  What  a  nuisance  it  is  that  the  Princes  are 
going  to  Adelaide  with  us."  "Yes,"  Prince 
George  said,  "  I  quite  agree  with  you."  After- 
wards, when  the  middy's  identity  was  revealed, 
the  miserable  P.  and  O.  officer  did  not  know 
where  to  look  in  his  confusion,  but  the  Prince 
soon  put  him  at  his  ease,  and  they  had  a  good 
laugh  together  over  the  incident. 

While  they  were  still  at  Albany  the  Princes 
record  that  Prince  Leopold,  their  uncle,  had 
been  created  Duke  of  Albany,  but  they  found 
it  was  not  from  Albany  in  Australia,  but  from 
Albany  in  Scotland  that  he  took  his  title. 
"  All  the  same  it  is  an  odd  coincidence,  as 
this  Albany  is  derived  from  that  Albany." 

The  Princes  went  down  the  Sound  to 
Breaksea  Island  on  May  28  to  shoot  rabbits, 
and  came  back  at  the  end  of  the  day  with  a 
good  bag  of  two  wallabies,  three  quail,  and 
twenty-three  rabbits. 

It  was  Prince  George's  birthday  on  June  3, 
and  there  was  a  ball  at  the  Court  House,  at 
which  the  Princes  danced  nearly  every  dance. 
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On  the  following  day  a  singular  accident 
happened,  which  fortunately  did  no  harm  to 
any  one,  though  it  might  easily  have  been 
serious.  The  Bacchante  was  exercising  at 
running  Whitehead  torpedoes  at  a  spar  towed 
astern  of  the  whaler  with  Prince  George  in 
charge.  The  second  torpedo  that  was  fired, 
when  it  hit  the  water,  swerved  from  its  course, 
ran  along  the  surface,  and,  striking  the  whaler, 
ran  clean  through  the  port  side  of  the  boat, 
and  remained  there  as  a  plug  fast  wedged  in 
the  air-cases,  which  it  had  penetrated.  The 
boat  at  once  filled,  but,  being  a  life-boat,  kept 
afloat,  and  was  towed  alongside  with  the 
torpedo  still  sticking  in  it.  The  torpedo  was 
then  extracted  and  the  boat  hoisted  up,  but  it 
was  a  lucky  thing  that  nobody's  body  or  limbs 
happened  to  be  in  the  course  taken  by  this 
erratic  torpedo. 

The  Princes  embarked  in  the  steamship 
Cathay  on  June  9  to  visit  South  Aus- 
tralia, intending  to  rejoin  the  Bacchante  at 
Melbourne  on  the  i;th.  They  arrived  at 
Adelaide  on  June  12,  and  visited  a  number  of 
public  buildings.  At  a  place  called  Moonta, 
equipped  in  flannel  shirts  and  trousers,  they 
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descended  1 1 5  fathoms  into  a  rich  copper 
mine. 

A  funny  incident  happened  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  when  the  Princes  were  met  outside 
a  township  by  a  cavalcade  of  Oddfellows  in 
their  full  regalia.  One  of  these  worthy  persons 
brandished  his  red  banner  on  high,  an  opera- 
tion which  annoyed  his  horse  so  much  that  the 
two  parted  company,  the  man  being  thrown  in 
one  direction  and  the  banner  in  another.  How- 
ever, the  Princes  picked  him  up  and  put  him 
in  a  carriage,  leaving  him,  a  little  dazed  but 
otherwise  unhurt,  at  a  wayside  inn.  The  visit 
to  Moonta  was  referred  to  by  the  Princes,  in 
reply  to  one  of  the  numerous  addresses  pre- 
sented to  them,  in  the  following  terms  : — "  Sons 
of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  who  has  bid  us  say 
how  much  he  regrets  to  have  not  yet  himself 
visited  your  colony,  we  rejoice  at  Moonta  to 
find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  so  many  miners 
and  true-hearted  Cornishmen." 

It  is  interesting,  in  view  of  the  splendid 
aid  rendered  by  the  Australian  Colonies  in  the 
Boer  War,  to  read  that,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Princes'  visit  to  the  opening  of  the 
National  Art  Gallery  at  Adelaide,  one  hundred 
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selected  volunteers  were  present,  and  the 
Princes  note  that,  "These  men  volunteered 
to  go  to  the  Transvaal,  and  meant  it  too, 
but  their  offer  was  declined  by  the  Home 
Government."  When  Prince  George  returned 
to  Adelaide  in  1901,  he  remembered  this  inci- 
dent, and  made  special  allusion  to  it  in  a 
speech. 

There  are  three  features  which  the  Princes 
note  as  characteristic  of  Australia,  next  to  the 
wideness  of  the  streets.  First,  the  devotion  of 
large  open  spaces  for  public  gardens  ;  secondly, 
the  benevolent  institutions,  including  churches, 
hospitals,  water  supply,  and  fire  brigades  ;  and 
thirdly,  the  public  buildings,  which  seemed  to 
bear  more  than  a  due  proportion  to  the  shops 
and  private  residences,  both  in  large  and  small 
townships. 

The  Princes  were  received  everywhere  in 
Australia  with  loyalty,  and  in  some  places  with 
real  enthusiasm,  but  in  their  modesty  they  do 
not  take  any  part  of  the  acclamations  for 
themselves.  Thus,  in  recording  the  cheers  of 
the  populace  at  Adelaide,  they  say,  "  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  populace,  which  means  of 
course  their  attachment  to  Great  Britain,  not 
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to  us  personally,  is  most  hearty  and  thorough." 
The  Princes  visited  the  Hospital  for  Incurables 
at  Adelaide,  and  saw  all  the  inmates.  There 
were  several  poor  boys  suffering  from  spinal 
affections.  "  One  bright  little  chap  chatted 
with  us  for  a  good  while,  and  gave  us  some 
carving  of  his  own  doing." 

They  left  Adelaide  on  June  20,  and  drove 
by  carriage  to  a  place  called  Milang,  on 
the  western  side  of  Lake  Alexandrina.  On 
the  following  day  they  went  on  a  kangaroo 
hunt.  Here  they  were  shown  how  to  make 
bushmen's  tea,  boiling  the  water  first  in  the 
"  billy,"  putting  the  tea  on  top  and  then  the 
sugar,  and  stirring  it  up  with  a  stick.  Next 
day  the  Princes  began  the  long  overland 
journey  to  Melbourne,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived most  enthusiastically,  and  they  record 
in  their  journal,  "  It  is  most  touching  to  see 
strong  hearty  men  as  well  as  women  really 
affected  by  the  remembrances  of  the  old 
country  which  our  coming  seems  to  awaken 
in  their  breasts,  for  of  course  we  know  well 
enough  that  it  is  not  got  up  for  us,  but 
is  simply  a  sign  of  their  warm  attachment 
to  England  over  the  sea,  and  of  all  that 
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that    name    awakens     and     recalls    in     every 
breast." 

The  train  in  which  they  travelled  consisted 
of  two  saloon  carriages,  never  used  before, 
which  had  been  built  specially  in  anticipation 
of  the  visit  of  King  Edward  to  Victoria  for  the 
Melbourne  Exhibition  of  1880.  At  Melbourne 
they  joined  the  Bacchante,  which  had  arrived 
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from  Albany.  On  the  following  day  two  little 
kangaroos  came  on  board,  sent  by  some  people 
named  Bowman,  who  had  been  the  Princes' 
hosts  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Alexandrina. 

At  Melbourne  the  Princes  visited  the  Mint, 
where  they  each  minted  a  piece  of  gold  them- 
selves, and  put  them  on  their  watch-chains  as 
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souvenirs.  In  commenting  on  the  sights  of 
Melbourne,  the  'Princes  show  a  particular 
interest  in  architecture.  The  public  buildings, 
they  say,  all  seem  built  as  if  they  were  to  last 
for  ever.  They  are  chiefly  constructed  of  blue 
stone  in  classic  style,  and  they  are  almost  as 
massive  as  the  granite  buildings  of  Edinburgh. 
They  were  much  interested,  too,  in  the  Church 
of  England  cathedral,  then  being  built,  and  also 
in  the  still  larger  Roman  Catholic  cathedral, 
with  the  very  fine  churches  of  the  Wesleyans 
and  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  a  footnote 
the  Princes  comment  on  the  religious  census  of 
Melbourne,  the  most  curious  thing  about  which 
is  the  number  of  fancy  religions.  One  man 
declares  himself  "a  believer  in  parts  of  the 
Bible,"  while  three  others  enter  their  religion  as 
"  £  s.  d"  As  for  the  latter,  the  Princes  drily 
observe  that  probably  a  much  greater  number 
might  have  declared  themselves  adherents  of 
this  creed  had  Victorian  candour  been  as  great 
as  Victorian  liberty  ! 

The  Princes  made  an  expedition  with  Lord 

Normanby,   the  Governor,  to   Ballarat.      Here 

there  was  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  the 

children     of     the     Sunday  -  schools    of    every 
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religious  denomination,  in  whose  name  the 
Bishop  of  Ballarat,  Dr.  Thornton,  presented 
the  Royal  visitors  with  two  Bibles.  Donning 
miner's  clothing — thick  canvas  trousers,  oilskin 
coats  and  caps,  and  thick  boots — the  Princes 
went  down  the  shaft  of  a  mine,  knocked  away 
some  specimens  of  quartz  with  the  pick,  and 
signed  their  names  in  the  visitors'  book,  where 
they  found  the  signature  of  their  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  written  in  1868.  At 
another  mine  they  saw  in  operation  the  old 
process  of  alluvial  mining,  and,  after  being 
entertained  at  a  public  dinner,  they  returned 
to  Melbourne. 

On  July  i,  the  Princes  record  that  it  is  a 
public  holiday,  for  it  is  the  thirtieth  birthday  of 
the  Colony  of  Victoria,  and  they  quote  in  their 
journal  a  long  extract  from  the  Melbourne 
Argus,  which  it  is  interesting  to  note,  in  view 
of  Prince  George's  second  visit  to  Australia  to 
inaugurate  the  Federal  Parliament,  contained 
the  following  prophetic  passage  :  "  Thirty  years 
have  elapsed  since  Victoria  obtained  local  self- 
government  ;  but  we  may  still  hope  that  nothing 
like  another  term  of  thirty  years  will  pass 
before  Victoria,  as  a  self-governed  State,  will 
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be    also    a    part   and    portion    of    a    federated 
Australia." 

Early   in    July   the    Princes    began    to    get 
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ready  to  go  on  board  the  Inconstant,  the  flag- 
ship, for  the  squadron  was  to  go  on  without  the 
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Bacchante,  and  so  by  New  Zealand  to  Fiji. 
On  July  7,  the  Governor  gave  a  grand  ball  at 
Government  House,  at  which  the  Princes 
danced  every  one  of  the  nineteen  dances,  and 
stayed  to  the  very  end.  Just  after  dancing 
began,  part  of  the  cornice  on  the  western  side 
of  the  room  came  down,  without,  however, 
injuring  any  one. 

The  Princes  went  on  board  the  Inconstant, 
and  the  squadron  started  for  Sydney  on  the 
8th.  Life  on  board  the  flagship  at  sea  seems 
to  have  been  very  much  the  same  as  in  an 
ordinary  ship,  except  that  the  Princes,  like  the 
other  mids,  had  to  wear  their  tail  coats  and 
dirks  at  devotions.  They  note  that  at  church 
service  the  men  do  not  sing  as  well  as  the 
Bacchante  men  do. 

Readers  of  Marryat  are  not  likely  to  forget 
his  description  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  in  "The 
Phantom  Ship,"  though  they  may  be  convinced 
all  the  time  that  the  story  is  made  up  out  of 
the  yarns  of  superstitious  seamen.  But  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  the  Princes  actually 
saw  the  Flying  Dutchman  while  on  this 
passage  from  Melbourne  to  Sydney.  Their 
Royal  Highnesses,  who  were  certainly  not 
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either  superstitious  or  unduly  imaginative,  give 
in  their  diary  a  perfectly  matter-of-fact  account 
of  the  affair,  without  attempting  to  explain  it. 
It  was  at  4  in  the  morning  of  July  1 1,  they 
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relate,  that  the  Flying  Dutchman  crossed  the 
bows  of  the  Bacchante.  A  strange  red  light, 
as  of  a  phantom  ship  all  aglow,  was  seen,  in  the 
midst  of  which  light  the  masts,  spars,  and  sails 
of  a  brig,  200  yards  distant,  stood  out  in  strong 
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relief  as  she  came  up  on  the  port  bow.  The 
look-out  man  on  the  forecastle  reported  her  as 
close  on  the  port  bow,  where  also  the  officer  of 
the  watch  from  the  bridge  clearly  saw  her,  as 
did  also  the  quarter-deck  midshipman,  who  was 
sent  forward  at  once  to  the  forecastle.  But  no 
vestige  or  sign  whatever  of  any  material  ship 
was  to  be  seen,  either  near  or  right  away  to  the 
horizon,  although  the  night  was  clear  and  the 
sea  calm.  Thirteen  persons  altogether  saw 
the  mysterious  appearance,  and,  moreover,  the 
Tourmaline  and  the  Cleopatra,  which  were  on 
the  starboard  bow,  signalled  to  ask  whether  the 
Bacchante  had  seen  the  strange  red  light. 

Sailors  firmly  believe  that  the  appearance 
of  a  phantom  ship  always  presages  disaster  of 
some  kind.  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
at  10.45  tnat  same  morning  the  ordinary  sea- 
man, who  had  reported  the  Flying  Dutchman, 
fell  from  the  foretopmast  cross-trees  on  to  the 
topgallant  forecastle  and  was  instantly  killed. 
He  was  a  smart  royal  yardman,  and  one  of  the 
most  promising  young  hands  in  the  ship.  At 
the  next  port  the  Bacchante  came  to,  the 
Admiral  was  struck  down  by  illness,  as  will  be 
mentioned  later  on. 
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About  this  time  the  midshipmen's  half-yearly 
examination  began,  and  the  Princes  had  to  do 
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papers  on    algebra,   Euclid,  trigonometry,  and 

practical   navigation,  in  addition    to   the  cere- 
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monial  calls  on  the  Governor  and  other 
authorities  on  their  arrival  at  Sydney.  As  to 
the  beauty  of  Sydney  and  its  surroundings  the 
Princes  are  very  enthusiastic,  and  their  com- 
ments reveal  once  more  their  keen  sensitiveness 
to  beautiful  scenery  and  also  to  architectural 
grandeur.  On  July  22  the  Admiral  was  sud- 
denly seized  by  a  fainting  fit,  and  this  neces- 
sarily postponed  the  departure  of  the  squadron  ; 
but  on  the  3Oth  Lord  Clanwilliam  took  a  turn 
for  the  better,  possibly  because  on  that  day  he 
shifted  his  flag  to  the  fore  on  promotion  to 
Vice-Admiral  ! 

At^  the  beginning  of  August  the  Princes 
rejoined  the  Bacchante,  which  had  come  round 
from  Melbourne  with  rudder  restored.  "  We 
have  been  very  jolly  on  board  the  'Inconstant, 
but  we  .are  very  glad  to  be  once  more  in  our 
old  quarters  and  among  our  old  shipmates." 
On  that  day  Prince  Eddy  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  pedestal  on  which  was  to  be  placed 
a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria  ;  and  as  the  Princes 
stood  in  the  old  square  at  Sydney,  facing 
St.  James's  Church,  with  its  Georgian  archi- 
tecture, their  thoughts  went  back  into  the  past 
and  also  forward  into  the  future,  and  they 
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wondered  whether,  when  the  centenary  of  the 
founding  of  New  South  Wales  came  in  seven 
years'  time,  the  Australasian  States  would  be 
one  and  indivisible  by  that  date,  knit  together 
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by  their  railways  and  federated  too  with  Great 
Britain,  and  if  either  of  the  Princes  would  be 
there  to  see.  The  sight  of  school  children, 
numbering  at  least  20,000,  made  the  Princes 
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reflect  that,  when  many  of  the  children  of  the 
Colony  who  inarched  past  that  day  grew  to 
manhood,  Australia  would  probably  contain 
more  inhabitants  than  the  United  Kingdom  did 
when  Queen  Victoria  began  to  reign. 

At  length  the  Admiral  was  practically  re- 
covered, and  on  August  10  the  squadron  left 
Sydney  for  Brisbane  and  the  Fiji  Islands.  The 
Princes  appreciated  the  luxury  of  sailing  along 
quietly  once  more,  free  from  all  the  distractions 
of  the  shore,  besides  which,  the  Bacchante  was 
now  the  "clipper"  instead  of  being  the  "hay- 
stack," in  consequence  of  having  been  so  lately 
docked. 

The  squadron  left  Brisbane  for  the  Fiji 
Islands  on  August  20,  and  the  Princes  take 
the  opportunity  of  considering  their  visit  to 
Australia  as  a  whole.  They  declare  frankly 
that  they  have  enjoyed  themselves  more  than 
at  any  other  place  since  they  left  England  : 
everybody  has  been  so  very  kind  and  so  very 
hospitable.  They  rejoice  that  it  has  been  their 
happy  privilege  to  visit  Australia,  and  they 
express  sorrow  that  it  is  not  better  known  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain.  "  After  England, 
Australia  will  always  occupy  the  warmest 
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corner  of   our  hearts  ;  "  and    then    they  quote 
those  noble  lines  : — 

"  In  this  great  island  over  sets, 

Where  giant-like  our  race  renews 
Its  youth,  and,  stretched  in  strenuous  ease, 

Puts  on  once  more  its  manhood  thews — 
In  this  bright  air  and  boundless  blue, 

Where  Britons  draw  a  deeper  breath, 
And  patriot  souls  create  anew 

The  England  of  Elizabeth." 

How  little  could  Prince  George  foresee  the 
altered  circumstances  in  which  he  was  to  visit 
Australia  again,  almost  exactly  twenty  years 
afterwards  ! 

Early  in  September  the  squadron  arrived 
at  Levuka,  Fiji.  The  Princes  were  received 
by  the  Fiji  natives  with  the  usual  quaint 
ceremonies,  and  they  were  particularly  inter- 
ested in  one  old  chief,  named  Thakombau,  to 
whose  energy,  steadiness,  and  trustworthiness 
the  founding  of  British  supremacy  in  Fiji  was 
most  largely  due.  He  said  to  the  Princes  that 
he  never  thought  he  should  have  lived  to  see 
the  day  when  grandsons  of  the  Queen  of 
England,  of  her  own  flesh  and  blood,  came  to 
his  land,  and  he  wondered  how  their  mother 
could  let  them  go  so  far.  He  was  answered 
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that,  whether  near  or  far,  Viti  (the  native  name 
for  Fiji)  was  now  part  of  England.  The 
desire  of  the  native  chiefs  generally  to  see 
Queen  Victoria's  "  blood  and  sinew  "  was  fully 
gratified,  and  the  Princes  were  duly  presented 
each  with  a  whale's  tooth — the  greatest  honour 
in  native  eyes. 

Fiji,  which  was  left  on  September  10,  was 
the  last  British  soil  visited  by  the '  Princes  for 
some  months,  and  their  travels  in  the  Far  East 
may  well  be  reserved  for  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER   V. 

THE    FAR    EAST. 

HITHERTO  the  Princes'  travels  had  lain 
almost  entirely  in  the  colonies  and  dependen- 
cies, both  great  and  small,  of  the  British 
Crown,  but  now  the  scene  was  to  be  abruptly 
changed,  and  their  wondering  eyes  were  to 
behold  the  strange  manners  and  customs  and 
the  unique  contrasts  in  which  life  in  the  Far 
East  abounds. 

Yokohama  was  reached  on  October  21. 
The  voyage  of  4274  miles  was  not  eventful. 
The  squadron  was  becalmed  more  than  once, 
when  the  heat  became  most  oppressive  ;  while 
the  Admiral,  Lord  Clanwilliam,  was  in  his  cot 
most  of  the  time  with  a  bad  attack  of  pleurisy. 
One  of  the  greatest  amusements  seems  to  have 
been  to  fish  for  shark  with  fat  pork  for  bait. 
The  baby  kangaroo,  which  the  Princes  hoped 
to  have  taken  home  to  Sandringham  for  their 
sisters,  either  jumped  or  fell  overboard,  to  their 
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great  regret,  for  the  quaint  little  creature  had 
made  himself  a  general  favourite  with  every 
one  on  board. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  at  Yokohama  the 
Princes  left  the  Bacchante  for  five  days'  leave 
on  shore.  They  stayed  at  a  palace  placed  at 
their  disposal  by  the  Mikado,  and  one  of  the 
native  Princes,  who  had  been  educated  in 
England,  was  appointed  to  them,  by  the 
Mikado's  special  wish,  the  whole  time  they 
were  in  Japan.  The  Princes  had  one  large 
room  together,  with  a  comfortable  dressing- 
room  and  bath-room  opening  out  into  the  gar- 
den. All  the  fittings  connected  with  the  bath 
and  the  floor  and  the  bath  itself  were  made  of 
sweet-smelling  wood.  The  sitting-rooms,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia 
and  the  Duke  of  Genoa  successively,  were  filled 
with  beautiful  specimens  of  Japanese  art.  As 
a  special  compliment,  the  Mikado  sent  his  own 
private  band  to  play  during  dinner  on  old 
Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Corean  instruments. 

The  Mikado,  who  was  accompanied  by  the 
Empress,  formally  received  the  Princes  and 
welcomed  them  to  Japan  on  October  25.  His 
Majesty  specially  desired  to  thank  Queen 
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Victoria,  through  her  grandsons,  for  the 
hospitable  reception  which  she  had  accorded 
in  England  to  the  Japanese  Prince  Taruhito, 
who  was  then  studying  at  the  Naval  College  at 
Greenwich.  To  this  Prince  George  said  that 
Queen  Victoria  was  always  glad  to  see 
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THROUGH  THE  NARROWS  OK  THE  INLAND  SEA. 

members  of  other  reigning  families  in  England, 
and  that  he  and  his  brother  hoped  that  their 
visit  to  Japan,  and  his  to  England,  would  serve 
to  draw  closer  the  ties  of  friendly  feeling  that 
already  united  the  two  countries.  Prince  Eddy 
asked  the  Empress  to  accept  two  wallabies 
which  they  had  brought  from  Australia  in  the 
Bacchante.  As  they  were  the  first  specimens 
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of  this  kind  of  animal  which  had  ever  been 
landed  in  Japan,  her  Majesty  was  much  pleased, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  creatures  were 
taken  up  to  the  palace  in  wooden  cages  by  a 
large  party  of  bluejackets  and  marines. 

The  Princes  were  evidently  deeply  inter- 
ested in  all  they  saw  in  Japan  ;  they  attended 
a  large  review  of  troops,  and  they  were 
continually  entertained  with  probably  the  best 
juggling  and  conjuring  in  the  world.  They 
make  intelligent  comments  in  their  diary  on  the 
marvellously  rapid  spread  of  western  ideas  in 
the  country. 

The  tattooing  of  the  Princes — on  their  arms 
not  on  their  noses,  as  had  been  rumoured — was 
executed  before  the  end  of  October.  It  took 
two  days,  and  the  Princes  explain  in  their 
journal  that  the  tattooer  only  requires  about 
three  hours  to  do  a  large  dragon  in  blue  and 
red,  writhing  all  down  the  arm.  One  man 
mixes  the  colours  and  the  other  tattoos,  holding 
the  instrument  in  the  right  hand  and  grasping 
the  part  to  be  tattooed  with  the  left,  while  he 
tightens  the  surface  of  the  skin  between  his 
thumb  and  finger.  The  Princes  did  not  find 
that  the  pricking  hurt  at  all.  The  man  who 
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did  most  of  the  Royal  party  was  beautifully 
tattooed  over  the  whole  of  his  body,  and 
the  effect  of  these  drawings  in  their  various 
colours  and  curves  was  like  so  much 
embroidered  silk.  Although  tattooing  had 
been  abolished  by  law  in  Japan,  these  two 
artists  were  allowed  to  come  to  operate  on  the 
Princes  at  their  palace,  while  two  others  went 
on  board  the  Bacchante,  and  were  so  well 
patronised  by  the  officers  that  they  had  their 
hands  full  for  some  days. 

Not  long  after  this  the  Mikado,  accom- 
panied by  several  Princes  of  the  Japanese 
Royal  House,  lunched  on  board  the  Bacchante. 
It  was  the  second  day  of  the  Yokohama 
Regatta,  and  Prince  George  had  to  slip  away 
before  lunch  was  over  to  get  into  his  flannels, 
for  he  was  to  steer  the  officers'  boat  in  a 
race. 

The  squadron  left  Yedo  Bay  for  Kobe  on 
November  i.  There  the  Princes  obtained 
seven  days'  leave  of  absence,  which  they  much 
enjoyed,  and  spent  in  visiting  all  the  sights, 
more  particularly  the  temples.  At  one  of  the 
temples  they  found  a  priest  who  had  studied 
Christianity  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
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without  being  converted,  and  the  Princes 
observe  that  it  was  a  new  sensation  to  be  able 
to  talk  perfectly  freely  in  English  to  an  Oxford 
man  who  was  also  a  Buddhist  priest.  At  one 
dinner  at  which  the  Princes  were  entertained 
the  old  nursery  rhyme  of  "  Four-and-twenty 
blackbirds  "  was  realised,  for  one  of  the  dishes 
was  a  large  round  pie,  and  when  the  crust  was 
cut  out  flew  a  number  of  little  birds. 

At  Osaka  the  Princes  were  shown  some 
specimens  of  the  artificial  flowers  which  were 
made  there  from  feathers,  and  a  large  bouquet 
of  them  was  packed  up  for  them  to  take  home 
to  their  mother. 

Towards  the  end  of  November  the  Princes 
embarked  on  board  the  gunboat  Fly  and  went 
up  to  Shanghai.  There  the  party  shifted  into 
four  house-boats,  and  took  with  them  beds, 
guns,  and  provisions  for  a  week.  The  boats 
were  towed  by  a  steam  launch,  and  in  this  way 
the  Princes  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  at 
leisure  the  manner  of  life  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
interior.  They  also  had  a  good  deal  of  sport 
— shooting  and  fishing.  After  this  excursion 
the  Princes  continued  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  Chinese  life  and  politics ; 
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visiting  various  places,  and  also  undergoing  the 
midshipman's  examination.  At  Hong  Kong, 
where  they  arrived  at  the  end  of  December, 
they  had  a  regatta,  in  which,  in  the  race  for 
men-of-war  crews  captained  by  naval  officers, 
the  Bacchante  s  whaler,  steered  by  Prince 
George,  won  by  two  minutes.  Christmas  was 
spent  at  Hong  Kong— the  third  successive 
Christmas  which  the  Princes  had  spent  out  of 
England.  After  visiting  Canton,  and  investi- 
gating the  elaborate  system  of  examinations, 
the  Princes  left  China  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1882,  and  the  remainder  of  their  stay  in 
the  F"ar  East  was  spent  on  British  soil. 

Singapore  was  reached  early  in  January 
in  time  for  the  Singapore  regatta,  in  which 
various  crews  entered  by  the  Bacchante  did 
very  well.  Here  the  Princes  received  a 
number  of  native  Princes  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  also  the  brother  of  the  Queen 
of  Siam  who  was  sent  from  Bangkok.  This 
Prince  brought  autograph  letters  in  English 
from  the  King  of  Siam  with  presents  of  curious 
bowls  of  beaten  gold  for  Queen  Victoria  and 
Queen  Alexandra,  while  for  Prince  Eddy  and 
Prince  George  there  was  a  most  beautiful  cup 
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made  of  pure  gold  and  enamelled.  The  Chinese 
quarter  in  Singapore  welcomed  the  Princes 
with  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  and  spent  over 
^4000  in  decorations  and  illuminations.  After 
being  sumptuously  entertained  by  the  Maha- 
rajah of  Johore,  the  Princes  left  Singapore 
for  Ceylon,  where  they  arrived  towards  the  end 
of  January. 

At  Colombo  they  were  entertained  at 
dinner  by  a  party  of  officers  of  the  iO2nd 
Regiment,  they  saw  some  remarkable  conjur- 
ing tricks  by  natives,  and  then  they  left  for 
Kandy,  where  they  were  received  with  such 
enthusiasm,  that  a  number  of  young  planters 
took  the  horses  out  of  their  carriage  and  ran  it 
right  up  through  the  grounds  to  the  Pavilion — 
an  operation  which  the  Princes  describe  as 
being  "  very  jolly." 

A  number  of  native  chiefs  were  introduced 
to  the  Princes,  including  one  very  notable,  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  reception  of  King 
Edward  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
Princes  were  shown  a  number  of  the  fruits  of 
the  island,  including  that  of  the  durain  tree, 
which  tastes  like  a  mixture  of  honey,  rancid 
butter,  and  rotten  pears,  in  view  of  which  it  is 
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not,  perhaps,  surprising  to  learn  that  it  was 
about  the  only  tropical  fruit  which  the  Princes 
did  not  taste.  During  their  stay  at  Ceylon 
the  Princes  met  Professor  Haeckel,  the  great 
naturalist,  who  showed  them  some  of  his 
paintings  of  coral  and  jelly  fish  which  he  had 
been  collecting. 

And  now  the  journeyings  of  the  Princes 
were  drawing  to  a  close,  though  not  the  least 
interesting  portion,  namely  the  visit  to  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land,  was  still  to  come,  and  that 
certainly  deserves  a  separate  chapter. 
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EGYPT    AND    THE    HOLY    LAND — CONFIRMATION 
AT    WHIPPINGIIAM. 

THE  Princes  arrived  at  Suez  on  March  i, 
1882,  and  M.  de  Lesseps,  who  was  waiting  at 
Ismailia,  had  kept  the  Canal  clear  for  the 
Bacchante,  just  as  he  had  done  for  the  Osbornc 
on  a  former  occasion.  Two  days  later  the 
Princes  landed  at  Ismailia,  and  from  that  time 
until  they  returned  to  the  Bacchante  at  Alex- 
andria they  were  the  guests  of  the  Khedive,  who 
formally  received  them  at  Cairo.  Of  course 
they  visited  the  Pyramids  ;  on  the  top  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  they  found  an  "A.E."  on  the 
south-west  corner  which  had  been  carved  there 
in  1868,  and  the  Princes  put  their  initials  next 
to  those  of  their  father. 

After    describing   a   dinner    given    by    the 

Khedive,  the    Princes  observe  that  there  was 

much  conversation  regarding  the  then  condition 

of  Egypt  and  the  foreign  element.     <l  We  are 
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told,"  they  say,  "that  all  parties  have  agreed 
to  suppress  their  differences  during  our  stay, 
for  things  have  got  into  so  desperate  a 
boggle  that  there  is  sure  to  be  a  row  before 
long." 

The  Princes  had  the  great  advantage  of 
being  attended  by  Brugsch  Bey,  who  explained 
the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  including  his  own 
discoveries,  in  the  most  interesting  manner. 
He  went  with  them  in  their  expedition  to 
the  First  Cataract,  which  they  made  in  the 
Khedive's  yacht.  They  much  enjoyed  this 
expedition,  and  record  that  simply  to  breathe 
the  air — dry,  light  and  warm — was  a  delicious 
pleasure.  By  about  the  middle  of  March,  the 
Princes  had  seen  all  the  chief  temples  of  Egypt, 
and  had  heard  from  Brugsch  Bey  twenty  times 
as  much  as  any  guide  books  could  impart  to 
them.  On  returning  to  Cairo  they  paid  a 
special  visit  of  thanks  to  the  Khedive,  to  whose 
kindness  they-  owed  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  antiquities  of  native  and  foreign  Egypt  to 
such  great  advantage. 

This  insight  into  the  history  of  ancient 
Egypt,  so  closely  associated  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment records,  was  an  admirable  preparation  for 
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the  visit  which  the  Princes  were  to  pay  to 
the  scenes  rendered  for  ever  sacred  by  the 
Gospel  narratives  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
is  certain  that  this  part  of  their  travels  made  a 
profound  impression  on  the  young  Princes. 
Years  afterwards,  when  presiding  at  a  lecture 
given  by  Major  Conder  in  connection  with  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  Prince  George 
said  that  he  looked  back  with  pleasure  to  the 
year  1882,  when  the  lecturer  "travelled  with 
my  brother  and  myself  through  the  whole  of 
Palestine,  and  went  with  us  across  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan." 

The  first  soil  of  Palestine  on  which  the 
Princes  set  foot  was  at  Joppa.  Here,  at  the 
end  of  March,  they  met  Mr.  Moore,  the  British 
Consul,  who  was  to  accompany  them  during 
the  whole  of  their  tour  in  Syria.  Mr.  Moore 
had  accompanied  King  Edward,  when  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  his  tour  in  1862.  So  began  the 
Princes'  journeyings  in  the  Holy  Land,  which 
lasted  till  May.  6,  and  included  visits  to  all  those 
places,  the  names  of  which  are  as  household 
words  on  the  lips  of  millions  who  have  no  ex- 
pectation of  ever  gazing  upon  them.  The  tour 
was  arranged  by  Messrs.  Cook,  and  Mr.  Francis 
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Cook,  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the  firm,  accom- 
panied the  party. 

During  the  tour,  the  Princes  studied 
Stanley's  "  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  and  were  of 
course  continually  reminded  that  they  were 
following  in  their  father's  footsteps,  when  he 
visited  the  Holy  Land  in  1862.  They  had  the 
advantage,  also,  of  Captain  (afterwards  Major) 
Conder's  explanations,  as  well  as  those  of  Sir 
Charles  Wilson. 

By  desire  of  Queen  Victoria,  application 
had  been  made  through  the  Foreign  Office  to 
the  Sultan,  that  the  same  facilities  of  access  to 
all  places  of  interest  in  Syria  which  had  been 
granted  to  King  Edward  in  1862  should  also 
be  granted  to  his  sons,  including  admission  to 
the  Mosques,  and,  if  possible,  to  the  Cave  of 
Hebron.  The  Sultan  consented,  and  gave 
explicit  orders  that  it  should  be  so  ;  neverthe- 
less, when  the  Princes  arrived  at  the  Cave  of 
Hebron,  they  were  told  that  it  was  impossible. 
The  difficulties,  however,  were  soon  swept  away, 
and  Raouf  Pasha  started  from  Jerusalem  on 
April  2,  with  a  military  force  to  make  prepara- 
tions at  Hebron  for  the  reception  of  the  Princes. 
Indeed,  their  experience  was  a  remarkable 
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contrast  to  the  obstacles  which  had  to  be 
surmounted  when  their  father  visited  the  spot. 

The  Princes  did  not  venture  into  the  cave 
which  lies  beneath  the  floor  of  the  church, 
because  the  only  known  entrance  in  the  floor 
of  the  church  had  been  closed,  and  to  open 
it  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  desecra- 
tion of  the  sanctuary  by  its  Moslem  custodians. 
Nevertheless,  the  Princes  saw  all  over  the 
Mosque,  probably  more  than  any  other  Chris- 
tians had  done  since  the  Mosque  passed  into 
Moslem  hands.  Some  new  discoveries,  indeed, 
were  due  to  their  visit,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  finding  of  a  new  entrance  to  the 
eastern  cave,  the  exploration  of  the  passage 
leading  to  the  lower  cenotaph  of  Joseph  and 
the  discovery  of  this  cenotaph,  and  the  explor- 
ation of  various  chambers  adjoining  the  court- 
yard. They  saw  really  more  than  their  father 
had  seen,  for  they  record  in  their  journal,  with 
evident  satisfaction,  that  they  were  the  first 
Christians  to  ascend  the  Minaret  at  the  north- 
west corner. 

The  Princes  also  saw  the  large  terebinth, 
which  was  shown  as  "Abraham's  Oak,"  outside 
the  town  of  Hebron.  An  old  owl  flew  out  of 
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its  nest  in  the  tree,  and  Prince  George  climbed 
up  and  found  three  eggs  in  it.  At  Jericho,  the 
news  reached  the  Princes  of  Longfellow's  death, 
curiously  enough,  at  the  very  scene  of  his  poem 
about  blind  Bartimaeus. 

At  length  the  tour  in  Palestine  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  Princes  rejoined  the  Bacchante  at 
Beyrout.  They  felt  sorry  to  say  good-bye  to 
the  camp  and  everything  in  it,  and  all  the  native 
muleteers  and  servants  ;  they  had  had  a  most 
delightful  trip,  and  all  the  servants  had  behaved 
uncommonly  well,  though  often  it  was  hard 
work  for  them  to  carry  out  the  day's  programme. 
Before  leaving  Turkish  territory,  the  Princes 
sent  a  telegram  of  thanks  to  the  Sultan  for  all 
his  courtesy,  in  which  they  said  that  the  Sultan's 
A.D.C.,  Ahmet  Ali  Bey,  had  proved  a  most 
agreeable  companion,  and  all  the  officials  of 
his  Majesty  with  whom  their  Royal  Highnesses 
had  been  brought  into  contact  had  been  zealous 
in  displaying  every  attention.  In  their  journal 
they  add  :  "  We  have  most  thoroughly  enjoyed 
our  life  in  tents  and  riding,  and  are  as  hearty 
and  hard,  and  strong  as  possible." 

During  the  voyage  from  Beyrout  to  Athens 
Prince  George  fell  ill.  He  complained  of 
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headache  and  was  slightly  feverish,  and  so 
was  excused  afternoon  watch  ;  and  he  and  his 
brother  read  together  the  stories  of  the  Mino- 
taur and  Theseus  and  Ariadne  from  Kingsley's 
well-known  book.  Prince  George  was  still  un- 
well when  the  Bacchante  arrived  in  the  Piraeus 
on  May  1 1,  and  on  the  following  day  the  King 
and  Queen  of  the  Hellenes,  with  their  children, 
came  down  from  Athens  and  stayed  on  board 
for  some  time  to  see  the  invalid  in  his  cot.  A 
good  dose  of  quinine,  however,  soon  reduced 
his  temperature  and  restored  him  to  health,  and 
on  May  14,  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the  ship 
and  join  his  brother  in  Athens.  The  two  then 
much  enjoyed  visiting  all  the  wonderful  sights 
in  Athens  and  Attica. 

They  left  Athens  on  May  21,  for  Crete, 
where  they  were  in  good  time  for  the  regatta 
of  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  In  one  race, 
the  Bacchante's  gun-room  crew,  with  Prince 
George  steering,  was  by  far  the  best  of  any 
gun-room  crew  ;  but,  as  they  had  to  row  in  a 
heavy  old  gig,  they  just  missed  winning  by  a 
few  seconds.  On  May  31,  the  Princes  settled 
down  to  prepare  for  the  half-yearly  examination 
of  midshipmen,  which  was  only  two  months 
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ahead.     They  left  Crete  on  June  2,  for  Corfu, 
and  so  home  by  Valencia  and  Gibraltar. 

From  Gibraltar,  the  Bacchante  attempted  to 
make  a  sailing  passage  to  England,  but  had  to 
give  it  up  owing  to  contrary  winds,  She  coaled 
at  Ferrol,  and  on  August  5,  she  sighted  Port- 
land Bill.  The  Osborne,  with  King  Edward 
and  Queen  Alexandra  with  their  daughters  on 
board,  met  the  Princes  off  Swanage  Bay,  and 
the  Royal  party  immediately  visited  Queen 
Victoria  at  Osborne. 

.The  Alberta  proceeded  to  Southampton  on 
August  7,  to  fetch  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Miss  Agnes  Tait,  who  came  on  a  visit  to 
Queen  Victoria,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
Princes  were  again  taken  to  Osborne  House, 
where  they  were  examined  in  religious  know- 
ledge by  Archbishop  Tait.  The  same  afternoon 
their  Royal  Highnesses  wrere  confirmed  in 
Whippingham  Church,  in  the  presence  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  Archbishop  delivered  a  most 
practical  and  excellent  charge  on  the  occasion, 
which  has  an  added  interest  in  that  they  were 
the  last  words  that  great  prelate  ever  spoke  in 
public.  It  is  given  in  full  in  Canon  Dalton's 
book. 
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The  Archbishop  prayed  that  Prince  Eddie 
and  Prince  George  might  show  to  the  world 
what  Christian  princes  ought  to  be.  A  great 
field  lay  before  them,  he  said.  From  that  time 
forward  their  course  of  life,  which  had  hitherto 
been  unusually  "alike,  must,  in  many  respects, 
diverge.  They  would  have  different  occupa- 
tions and  different  training  for  an  expected 
difference  of  position.  But  brothers  united  by 
a  true  affection  might  do  much  to  help  each 
other  in  all  difficulties,  even  if  their  streams  of 
life  flowed  apart.  They  ought  to  think  of  the 
social  regard  which  would  environ  them  ;  they 
ought  to  remember  how,  in  their  family,  a  spirit 
had  long  breathed  which  associated  their  name 
and  race  with  all  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  nation.  A  bright  example  of  that  kind, 
once  shown,  became  part  of  a  family's  history, 
and  for  generations  those  who  followed  after 
were  without  excuse  if  they  were  not  stirred  by 
the  memory  of  a  great  name.  At  no  time  had 
our  nation  stood  higher,  and  never  had  its  Royal 
House  been  more  widely  known  from  the  part 
it  bore  in  all  plans  to  promote  the  people's 
good. 

The  root  of  public  uprightness  and  useful- 
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ness,  the  Archbishop  went  on,  would  be  found 
in  the  willing  discharge  of  all  family  duty.  If 
that  was  the  case  always,  it  was  especially  so 
with  the  Princes.  Heirs  to  the  honours  of  a 
long  line  of  ancestors,  placed  from  the  very 
first,  by  a  mere  accident  of  birth,  in  a  position 
to  which  the  noblest  and  most  powerful  intel- 
lects, even  when  most  fortunate,  could  not  reach 
through  a  long  life  of  laborious  self-denial—it 
would  seem  that  they  had  much  to  be  thankful 
for.  But  after  all  it  might  be  doubted  whether 
that  outward,  showy  prosperity  was  a  real  good. 
The  manly  Christian  character  was  best  de- 
veloped by  difficulties.  A  perfectly  level  plain 
called  for  little  engineering  ;  a  sunny  voyage 
through  a  sunny  sea  did  not  test  the  mettle  of 
a  sailor's  seamanship,  or  lay  up  for  him  a  store 
of  useful  experience.  They  would  do  well  to 
see  that  they  did  not  yield  to  the  enervating 
influences  that  must  gather  round  them.  If 
our  aims  were  high,  we  should  find  abundant 
difficulties  in  every  enterprise  that  was  worth 
undertaking,  and  in  those  difficulties  lay  the 
discipline  of  the  Christian  life. 

The  ceremony  was  attended  by  many  officers 
of    the    Bacchante,    and,    at    Queen    Victoria's 
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special  desire,  a  party  of  marines  and  bluejackets 
from  the  ship  were  also  invited,  who  were  enter- 
tained at  Osborne  House  after  the  service. 
King  Edward,  with  his  usual  kindly  feeling, 
took  great  pains  to  express  to  each  officer  who 
had  any  personal  part  in  instructing  the  Princes 
during  their  travels  his  satisfaction  and  thanks, 
and  he  presented  each  with  a  small  souvenir  of 
the  occasion.  The  captain  of  the  Bacchante 
received  a  Companionship  of  the  Bath,  and 
after  Queen  Victoria  had  visited  the  Bacchante 
on  August  12,  which  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  her  Majesty  had  been  on  board,  the  ship 
was  paid  off  on  August  31,  at  the  end  of  her 
three  years'  commission. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 
THE  PRINCE'S  NAVAL  CAREER. 

IT  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
sea  service  should  have  exercised  so  strong  a 
fascination  over  the  young  spirit  of  Prince 
George.  Quite  apart  from  the  tradition  of  the 
British  Royal  House  that  at  least  one  of  the 
princes  not  in  the  direct  line  of  succession 
should  enter  the  Navy,  Prince  George's  marked 
bent  towards  a  sailor's  life  is  traceable,  in  part 
at  least,  to  his  early  friendship  with  the  Rev. 
William  Lake  Onslow,  Rector  of  Sandringham, 
who  had  been  previously  Naval  Instructor  to 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  also  chaplain  in 
the  Galatea.  As  a  little  boy,  Prince  George 
listened  with  the  greatest  delight  to  the  stories 
which  Mr.  Onslow  used  to  tell  him  of  the 
adventures  that  had  fallen  to  his  share  in  his 
cruises  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  When  he  and 
his  brother  were  boys  together,  the  Prince 
would  often  say  playfully  how  glad  he  was  that 
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he  would  never  be  king,  for  he  loved  the  Navy, 
and  in  her  service  he  would  be  content  to  pass 
his  life. 

This  friendship  with  Mr.  Onslow  was  noted 
and  approved  by  the  watchful  parents,  who 
regarded  the  Navy  as  an  invaluable  training 
school,  both  moral  and  physical.  As  time 
went  on  also,  the  young  Princes  were  much 
with  Canon  Kingsley,  who,  with  his  simple, 
manly  nature,  won  their  deep  affection  and 
admiration.  In  his  books,  especially  'West- 
ward Ho  ! '  the  boys  revelled,  and  the  pages 
of  their  journal  in  the  BaccJiante  bear  witness 
to  the  remarkable  hold  which  Kingsley  had 
acquired  over  their  imaginations,  both  as  a 
man  and  as  a  writer. 

In  choosing  the  sea  as  his  profession,  Prince 
George  was  only  following  the  example  of  many 
of  his  ancestors.  Prince  Rupert  commanded 
British  fleets  in  the  Dutch  wars  of  the  I7th 
century.  Charles,  Duke  of  York,  brother  to 
Charles  II.  was  in  command  at  the  naval 
victories  over  the  Dutch  in  1665  and  1672 — 
indeed,  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Prince 
George  was  born  on  the  2OOth  anniversary  of 
his  ancestor's  victory  of  Lowestoft  in  1665. 
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There  was,  of  course,  our  Sailor  King,  Wil- 
liam IV.,  as  well  as  two  of  George  II.'s  cousins, 
the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany  and  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  and  to  come  clown  to  our  own 
time,  there  was  the  lamented  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Gotha  (Duke  of  Edinburgh)  whose 
capacity  as  a  tactician  and  handler  of  fleets 
was  acknowledged  by  those  who  were  able  to 
judge. 

In  one  respect,  however,  Prince  George  was 
resolved  not  to  follow  the  precedent  of  his  uncle; 
he  determined  to  put  in  his  usual  sea  time  under 
various  conditions,  just  as  if  he  had  been  an 
ordinary  naval  officer  with  no  advantages  of 
rank.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  promoted 
too  rapidly  in  the  service,  with  the  result  that 
he  found  himself  practically  at  the  top  of  the 
tree  and  cut  off  from  further  employment,  when 
he  was  only  forty-six.  Prince  George,  who 
could  not,  of  course,  foresee  the  untimely  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  and  the  consequent  modi- 
fication of  his  own  career,  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  not  be  so  laid  on  the  shelf,  in 
spite  of  the  many  precedents  for  rapid  promotion 
in  the  case  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  Royal 
House.  Thus  King  William  IV.,  when  Duke 
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of  Clarence,  was  actually  promoted  to  Captain 
before  he  came  of  age,  and  a  previous  Duke  of 
York,  brother  to  George  III.,  was  a  Captain  at 
twenty,  a  Rear-Admiral  at  twenty-two,  and  a 
Vice-Admiral  before  he  was  twenty-three.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  promoted  to  Captain 
after  only  four  months'  service.  Both  Prince 
George  and  his  father  had  the  courage  and  the 
common-sense  to  break  away  from  these  bad 
traditions. 

The  long  cruises  which  Prince  George  and 
his  brother  made  in  the  Bacchante  have  been 
described  in  previous  chapters,  but  it  may 
be  interesting  here  to  refer  to  some  passages 
in  the  journal  written  by  the  lads  which 
illustrate  their  keen  interest  in  naval  matters 
and  the  progress  of  their  professional 
education. 

For  example,  in  August,  1880,  when  the 
squadron  had  left  Vigo,  we  find  in  the  journal 
quite  a  long  description  of  the  various  drills  of 
the  squadron,  in  which  the  Princes  explain  that 
sail  drill  consists  in  taking  in  as  rapidly  as 
possible  every  sail  that  the  ship  can  carry,  or  in 
pretending  that  a  sail  or  a  spar  has  been 
damaged  and  making  good  the  defect  with 
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astonishing  speed.  For  a  ship  to  excel  in 
exercise  aloft,  they  add,  the  highest  degree  of 
organisation  is  required.  The  intricate  tracery 
of  ropes,  the  various  purposes  of  which,  to  the 
landsmen,  appear  so  hopelessly  confusing,  is  to 
the  sailor  a  beautiful  and  perfectly  adapted 
machine  for  controlling  the  spars  and  sails 
which  give  life  and  motion  to  his  ship  as  his 
own  sinews  and  muscles  give  motion  to  his 
body. 

The  time  which  the  Bacchante  spent  in 
harbour  at  Spithead  after  the  cruise  to  Vigo, 
was  fully  utilised  by  the  Princes,  who  explain 
in  their  journal  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
the  method  of  supplying  the  Navy  with  seamen. 
They  observe  that  the  limits  placed  in  recent 
years  by  the  Legislation  on  the  means  of  en- 
forcing discipline  in  the  Navy  had  rendered 
necessary  great  care  in  the  selection  of  boys,  se- 
as to  exclude  any  likely  to  be  difficult  to  control 
under  the  regulations  in  force.  Even  with  that 
careful  selection,  the  maintenance  of  discipline 
was  sufficiently  difficult.  The  result  of  that 
system  of  entry  had  been  to  raise  considerably 
the  tone  of  the  man-o'-war's  men,  so  that,  among 
the  seamen  of  to-day,  quietness  and  order  being 
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the  rule,  the  reckless  jolly  sailor  of  tradition  was 
rarely  found. 

The  Princes  go  on  to  say  that  nothing  could 
be  more  dangerous  than  the  idea  that  strong 
hands  and  stout  hearts  were  all  that  was 
required  ;  with  the  costly  and  complicated  ships 
and  weapons  of  the  present  day,  high  training 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  men  who  had 
the  working  of  them,  and  some  training  for 
nearly  all  officers.  Such  knowledge  could  not 
be  given  in  a  moment.  Hence  the  utility  of 
sending  numbers  to  sea  for  the  special  purpose 
of  exercising  men  on  salt  water.  But  employ- 
ment in  flying  squadrons  was  not  popular,  as  a 
rule,  among  officers  or  men,  on  account  of  its 
being  particularly  arduous  and  irksome. 

A  mishap  which  befel  the  Bacchante  on  her 
voyage  to  Australia  from  South  Africa  in  1881 
is  described  very  closely  by  the  Princes  in  their 
journal.  They  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  ship  rode  out  the  gale. 
More  serious,  however,  was  an  accident  to  the 
rudder,  of  which  the  Princes  give  a  very  spirited 
though  technical  description.  In  most  of  these 
descriptions  and  criticisms  of  naval  matters,  the 
individual  and  somewhat  blunt  style  of  Prince 
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George  may  be  readily  detected.  The  elder 
brother,  though  keenly  interested  in  naval 
matters,  naturally  could  not  throw  himself  into 
them  with  the  same  whole-heartedness,  for  it 
was  his  duty  to  acquaint  himself  with  other 
careers,  such  as  the  Army  and  the  University. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Princes, 
starting-  in  the  Bacchante  as  naval  cadets,  were 
promoted  to  midshipmen,  and  that  when  the 
cruises  were  over  the  brothers  had  to  separate, 
Prince  George  remaining  in  the  Navy,  while 
his  brother  took  up  the  thread  of  the  varied 
duties  which  necessarily  devolve  on  the  elder 
son  of  the  Heir-Apparent.  The  separation, 
however,  did  not  come  immediately,  for  the 
Princes  went  to  Switzerland  for  six  months 
on  a  reading  party  with  their  naval  instructor, 
Mr.  Lawless,  who  had  been  with  them  in  the 
Britannia  and  also  in  the  Bacchante,  and  with 
M.  Hua,  afterwards  French  master  at  Eton. 

It  was  on  May  i,  1883,  that  Midshipman 
Prince  George  of  Wales  was  appointed  to  the 
Canada,  which  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Durrant,  for  service  on  the  North  American 
and  West  Indies  station.  In  this  ship  the 
Prince  paid  a  visit  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
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during  the  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  Lome,  now  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  and  it  was  here  that  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Francis  de  Winton — 
then  Secretary  to  the  Governor-General — who 
afterwards  became  Comptroller  and  Treasurer 
of  his  Household. 

After  a  cruise  in  the  Canada  among  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  Prince  George  received 
his  sub-lieutenancy  on  his  nineteenth  birthday, 
obtaining  a  first  class  in  seamanship.  He  went 
through  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  and 
examination  at  the  Royal  Naval  College  at 
Greenwich,  and  in  the  Excellent  and  the  Ver- 
non,  the  gunnery  and  torpedo  schools.  The 
Prince's  coach  in  the  Excellent  was  Lieutenant 
(afterwards  Captain)  Percy  Scott,  C.B.,  who 
brought  up  the  naval  guns  to  Ladysmith.  Out 
of  the  five  examinations  which  he  had  to  take 
— seamanship,  torpedo,  gunnery,  navigation, 
and  pilotage — he  obtained  the  rare  distinction 
of  a  first  class  in  four.  He  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  on  October  8, 
1885,  and  on  January  14,  1886,  was  appointed 
to  the  Thunderer,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Stephenson,  on  the  Mediterranean 
Station,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
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Dreadnought  on  August  25,  1886.  He  was 
classed  as  one  of  the  ship's  regular  lieutenants, 
and  the  next  step  was  his  transference,  on 
April  20,  1888,  to  the  Alexandra,  the  flagship 
of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  then  commander-in- 
chief  on  the  Mediterranean  Station. 

A  capital  story  of  the  Prince  was  told  some 
years  ago  by  Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Bedford 
in  an  after-dinner  speech.  The  Prince's  ship 
was  one  of  the  squadron  under  Sir  Frederick's 
command.  They  were  lying  off  Salonica,  and 
a  Turkish  Pasha  came  on  board  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  son  of  the  Heir  to  the  British 
Throne.  The  squadron  was  coaling  at  the 
time,  and  when  the  Prince  was  summoned,  that 
the  Pasha  might  be  presented  to  him,  he 
appeared  looking  as  black  from  the  coal-dust 
as  Dr.  Nansen  when  he  first  met  Mr.  Jackson. 
Sir  Frederick  said  that  he  should  never  forget 
the  look  of  incredulity  and  indignation  which 
became  fixed  upon  the  Pasha's  face  when  he 
saw  the  Prince.  The  Pasha  thought  he  was 
being  -chaffed. 

The    Prince    remained    in    the   Alexandra 
three    years,    during   which    he   paid  visits    to 
the  King  of  the  Hellenes  at  Athens  and  to  the 
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Khedive  at  Cairo.  On  returning  to  England, 
his  Royal  Highness  resolved  to  go  on  with 
his  naval  career.  Volunteering  for  another 
cruise,  he  was  appointed  on  February  i,  1889, 
to  the  Northumberland,  flagship  of  the  Channel 
Squadron. 

Later  on  in  the  year  the  Prince  commis- 
sioned torpedo-boat  No.  79  for  the  Naval  man- 
oeuvres, and  an  incident  that  happened  while 
he  was  in  command  of  this  vessel  illustrates 
his  professional  zeal.  He  was  sent  for  by  the 
Admiral,  who  told  him  that  his  parents  would 
like  him  to  join  their  party  for  Goodwood. 
"  But  what  is  to  become  of  my  torpedo-boat  ?  " 
asked  the  Prince.  The  Admiral  replied  that 
that  could  be  arranged,  but  the  Prince  said, 
"  No,  my  orders  are  to  take  my  torpedo-boat 
out  to  Spithead,  and  go  I  must."  And  go  he 
did,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  getting  a  chance 
of  showing  his  seamanship.  During  the 
manoeuvres  it  happened  that  one  of  the 
torpedo  squadrons  had  an  accident  to  her 
screw,  and  was  in  danger  of  driving  on  the 
shore,  as  there  was  a  strong  gale  blowing.  The 
Prince  was  sent  to  her  assistance,  a  difficult 
task  in  the  circumstances,  and  in  performing  it 
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he  showed  great  skill  and  judgment  in  ap- 
proaching the  disabled  vessel  and  taking  her 
in  tow.  Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  he 
acquitted  himself  of  this  duty,  won  for  him  high 
praise  from  his  superior  officers,  who  were 
looking  on. 

No  doubt  it  was  this  achievement,  as  well 
as  other  proofs  which  he  had  given  of  capacity, 
that  obtained  for  him  the  command  of  the 
gunboat  Thrush.  He  commissioned  her  on 
May  6,  1890,  for  service  on  the  North  America 
and  West  Indies  Station.  Such  commands 
are  only  given  to  Lieutenants  who  are  on  the 
eve  of  promotion  to  Commander,  so  that  his 
selection  to  command  the  Thrush  may  be 
taken  as  a  real  proof  of  his  ability,  and  not  as 
a  compliment  to  a  Prince  of  the  Blood. 

For  thirteen  months  the  Prince  was  in 
command  of  the  Thmsh,  and  during  that  time 
he  acted  as  the  representative  of  Queen 
Victoria,  opening  in  her  name  the  Industrial 
Exhibition  at  Jamaica.  Of  course  he  was 
under  the  general  orders  of  the  Admiral 
commanding  the  station,  and  it  is  characteristic 
of  his  dislike  of  pomp  that  he  particularly 
requested  the  Admiral  that  he  might  be 
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treated    as    an    ordinary    naval    officer    of    his 
rank. 

Something  which  happened  at  this  time 
illustrates  both  thef  Prince's  kindliness  and  his 
power  of  judging  character.  As  Commander 
of  the  Thrush  he  had  to  take  from  one  part  of 
the  station  to  another  a  bluejacket,  belonging 
to  another  ship,  who,  though  quite  a  youngster, 
had  grievously  offended  against  the  rules  of  the 
Service.  Prince  George,  however,  had  his  own 
opinion  about  the  black  sheep,  and  when  the 
term  of  his  punishment  was  over,  and  the  time 
come  for  the  man  to  rejoin  his  ship,  the  Prince 
asked  permission  of  the  Admiral  to  transfer 
him  to  the  Thrush.  The  Admiral  reluctantly 
consented,  and  thereupon  Prince  George  had 
the  culprit  brought  before  him  and  addressed 
him  in  terms  which  must  have  astonished  him. 
The  Prince  said  that  he  then  and  there  gave 
him  a  clean  sheet  as  regarded  his  past,  and 
that  he  trusted  to  his  honour  and  good  feeling 
alone  to  behave  well  in  the  future.  Finally, 
knowing  that  the  bluejacket's  pay  had  been 
stopped,  and  that  consequently  he  had  no 
money,  he  gave  him  a  sovereign  and  allowed 
him  to  go  on  shore  with  his  comrades  on  leave, 
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saying  to  him,  "  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
what  you  may  do  and  what  you  may  not  do  ; 
God  help  you  to  do  the  right,  and  keep  you 
from  wrong."  The  sequel  was  just  what  one 
would  wish.  The  bluejacket  turned  over  a  new 
leaf,  not  only  in  the  Thrush,  but  in  other  ships 
in  which  he  served  ;  and,  maintaining  the  clean 
sheet  which  Prince  George  gave  him,  he  soon 
reached  the  rank  of  a  petty  officer. 

As  Commander  of  the  Thrush  the  Prince 
himself  acted  as  chaplain  of  the  ship,  and  it 
was  his  custom  to  practise  on  Saturday  evening 
the  hymns  and  chants  for  the  following  day's 
service.  His  favourite  hymns  were  always  the 
well  known  ones,  such  as,  "  O  God,  our  help  in 
ages  past,"  "  I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say," 
and  Keble's  morning  and  evening  hymns, 
which  were  endeared  to  him  by  the  memories 
they  evoked  of  the  happy  home  life  at 
Sandringham. 

A  story,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  is 
told  of  the  Prince's  performances  as  "padre." 
He  always  read  the  service  on  Sunday  in 
accordance  with  custom,  and  after  the  ship  had 
been  at  sea  for  some  weeks  it  was  suggested  to 
him  that  he  would  do  well  to  look  at  the 
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General  Confession  as  it  appears  in  the  Prayer 
Book.  He  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
saying  very  solemnly,  "We  have  done  those 
things  which  we  ought  to  have  done,  and  have 
left  undone  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to 
have  done "—  a  declaration  which,  however 
complimentary  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Thrush,  was  scarcely  what  was  intended  to  be 
said  by  the  compilers  of  the  Prayer  Book. 

In  1891  the  Prince  was  promoted  to 
Commander,  and  afterwards  he  commissioned 
the  Melampus.  This  resumption  of  his  naval 
career  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  the 
service.  His  Royal  Highness  is  character- 
istically faithful  to  his  old  friends,  from  among 
whom  nearly  all  the  officers  of  the  Melampus 
were  chosen.  Thus,  Mr.  Charles  Anson,  the 
first  and  navigating  Lieutenant,  was  with  him 
in  the  Bacchante,  and  the  Staff  Lieutenants 
were  all  old  shipmates,  while  the  Chief 
Engineer,  Mr.  Steward,  was  with  the  Prince 
in  the  Thrush.  Among  the  naval  friends  of 
the  Prince  may  also  be  mentioned  Sir  Charles 
Cust,  who  was  a  messmate  of  his  in  the 
Alexandra,  was  later  on  First  Lieutenant  in 
the  Crescent,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to 
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be  Equerry.  So,  too,  Commander  Campbell, 
of  the  Crescent,  served  with  the  Prince  ten 
years  before  in  the  Alexandra.  An  interesting 
souvenir  of  the  Prince's  cruise  in  the  Melainpus 
is  the  Melampus  cabin  in  the  Royal  Sailors' 
Home  at  Portsmouth,  which  he  founded  and 
endowed  as  a  memorial. 

Naturally,  the  terrible  bereavement  which 
the  Prince  sustained  in  January,  1892,  in  the 
death  of  his  only  brother,  caused  him  to 
relinquish  the  command  of  the  Melampus,  and 
interrupted  his  naval  career  for  some  years. 
Important  social  and  official  duties  which  could 
not  be  avoided  fell  upon  him,  but  he  assured 
his  friends  that  he  would  remain  faithful  to  the 
sea  service.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
On  January  2,  1893,  came  his  next  step, 
promotion  to  Captain,  and  the  three  months 
of  1898,  during  which  he  commanded  the 
Crescent,  were  probably  the  happiest  which  he 
had  spent  since  the  death  of  his  brother.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1901  he  was 
promoted  to  Rear- Admiral,  doubtless  in  view 
of  his  approaching  Colonial  tour.  There  have 
not  been  many  more  popular  commanding 
officers  than  his  Royal  Highness,  and  the 
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Princess  not  only  shared  in  but  herself  aug- 
mented this  popularity.  Their  thoughtfulness 
for  the  comfort  of  others  was  shown  in  a 
variety  of  ways ;  thus,  it  is  related  that  on 
the  occasion  of  a  concert  given  by  the  ship's 
company  of  the  Crescent,  the  Princess  noticed 
that  the  men  were  not  smoking  ;  she  whispered 
to  the  Prince,  who  immediately  announced 
"  All  hands  may  smoke,"  and  then  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  company  was  complete. 

The  Prince  is  very  popular  in  Portsmouth, 
where  he  spent  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  his 
life.  One  of  his  greatest  friends  at  the  port 
was  a  railway  official,  whose  office  he  would  enter 
and  chat  with  him,  sitting  on  the  table.  On 
leaving  Portsmouth  his  Royal  Highness  gave 
the  official  a  diamond  pin  with  the  words, 
"  Accept  this  pin  in  remembrance  of  our  four 
years'  friendship."  No  doubt  the  Prince's 
affection  for  Portsmouth  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  least  snobbish  of  English  towns — in 
fact  it  is  one  of  the  few  towns  where  Royal 
personages  may  regard  themselves  as  reason- 
ably safe  from  being  mobbed. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  the  Heir 
Apparent  to  take  that  active  interest  in  the 
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Navy  which  it  was  his  pride  to  do  in  those 
years  of  greater  freedom  and  less  responsibility 
before  the  death  of  his  brother.  From  this 
point  of  view,  a  speech  which  the  Prince 
delivered  to  the  cadets  on  board  the  school 
ship  Conway  in  the  Mersey  reads  like  a  fare- 
well review  of  his  naval  experiences.  He  said 
to  the  boys  that,  though  many  distinguished 
men  had  given  away  the  prizes  on  board  that 
ship,  he  ventured  to  say  not  one  had  taken  a 
greater  interest  in  the  profession  for  which  they 
were  preparing  than  he  did.  Quite  recently 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Britannia  at  Dart- 
mouth, where  he  spent  the  first  two  years 
of  his  naval  career,  and  it  was  especially 
interesting  to  him  as  a  sailor,  who  had  under- 
gone practically  the  same  training  as  they  were 
now  undergoing,  to  pay  that  visit  to  the 
Conway.  It  was  twenty  years  in  that  year 
since  he  first  went  to  sea,  and,  although  his 
active  service  was,  he  feared,  practically  over, 
he  was  just  as  devoted  to  his  profession  as  he 
was  when  he  first  joined  it.  Some  of  them,  no 
doubt,  would  soon  be  starting  on  their  first 
voyage,  and  he  thought  that  he  was  entitled, 
from  a  personal  experience  of  twenty  years  at 
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sea,  to  impress  upon  them  three  simple  qualities 
which,  he  was  sure,  if  conscientiously  acted  up 
to,  would  go  a  long  way  towards  ensuring  their 
success,  and  would  lead  some  of  them  at  least 
one  day  to  command  one  of  those  magnificent 
vessels  which  were  every  day  to  be  seen 
crossing  the  Mersey  bar.  The  qualities  to 
which  he  referred  were  truthfulness,  obedience, 
and  zeal.  "  Without  zeal  no  sailor  can  ever  be 
worth  his  salt,"  exclaimed  the  Prince  in 
conclusion. 

No  review  of  the  Prince's  naval  career  would 
be  complete  without  an  account  of  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  various  philanthropic  and 
charitable  agencies  which  are  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  sea  service.  The  spirit  of 
these  efforts  may  be  judged  from  a  letter  which 
his  Royal  Highness  caused  to  be  written,  not 
long  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Sailors'  Society.  "It  will  give  his  Royal 
Highness,"  says  this  letter,  "great  and  sincere 
pleasure  to  accept  the  position  of  Patron  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society,  not  only 
because  it  will  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
continuing  the  work  of  his  beloved  brother,  but 
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also  because  his  past  career  has  brought  him 
into  contact  with  sailors  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  he  is  therefore  able  to  appreciate 
every  effort  made  to  ameliorate  their  position 
and  to  promote  their  comfort  and  welfare.  His 
Royal  Highness  trusts  you  will  excuse  his 
attendance  at  your  meeting  in  May,  as  the 
memories  which  cling  to  the  great  loss  which 
the  Royal  Family  have  sustained  will  still  be 
so  recent,  that  he  would  not  like  to  take  an 
active  part  in  any  public  meeting  unless  it  were 
an  actual  duty." 

The  Prince  has  certainly  not  confined  him- 
self to  appreciating  the  efforts  of  others  on  be- 
half of  the  British  sailor.  It  is,  for  instance,  not 
generally  known  that  at  his  suggestion  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  have  naval  pensioners 
taken  out  of  the  workhouse  in  the  event  of 
their  being  so  unfortunate  as  to  "  come  on  the 
rates,"  and  be  properly  provided  for  at  the 
Haslar  Hospital,  Gosport. 

Like  his  father,  the  Prince  has  always  been 
interested  in  firemen,  and  he  has  an  additional 
reason  for  the  favour  with  which  he  regards 
that  magnificent  body  of  men,  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade,  inasmuch  as  the  great  majority 
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of  them  are  old  bluejackets  and  marines.  It 
was  very  appropriate,  therefore,  that  his  Royal 
Highness,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  Princess, 
should  be  present  at  the  annual  review  of  the 
Brigade  in  1897.  On  this  occasion  the  Prince 
asked  Commander  Wells  whether  there  were 
among  the  firemen  any  of  his  late  shipmates. 
The  Chief  Officer  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
three  men  who  had  served  under  his  Royal 
Highness  in  the  Bacchante,  and  one  who  had 
served  under  him  in  torpedo  boat  No.  79.  All 
four  were  accordingly  presented  to  the  Prince, 
who  heartily  shook  hands  with  them. 

The  Prince  inspected,  in  1894,  the  London 
School  Board's  training  ship  Shaftesbury,  which, 
while  possessing  all  the  appointments  of  an 
industrial  school,  is  also  made  to  resemble,  to 
some  extent,  a  man-of-war.  In  a  charming 
little  speech  the  Prince  expressed  the  hope  that 
many  of  the  boys  would  become  sailors,  for  as 
a  sailor  himself  he  could  tell  them  that  there 
was  no  nobler  or  better  profession  than  that  of 
following  the  sea.  Further  he  reminded  them 
that  the  fate  of  the  British  Empire  depended 
largely  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  Royal  Navy 
and  the  Mercantile  Marine. 
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Of  the  national  importance  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine  the  Prince  takes  the  most  enlightened 
view,  as.  he  showed  in  a  speech  which  he  de- 
livered at  a  dinner  in  aid  of  the  Royal  Alfred 
Merchant  Seamen's  Institute.  On  that  occasion 
he  said  that,  having  spent  many  years  of  his  life 
at  sea,  he  could  speak  from  experience,  and  he 
knew  thoroughly  all  the  hardships  which  our 
Merchant  seaman  had  to  undergo.  When  one 
considered  the  enormous  value  of  our  Mercantile 
Marine,  one  could  not  but  feel  that  any  nation 
owning  such  vast  interests  and  such  vast 
wealth  ought  to  furnish  some  provision  for  the 
Merchant  seaman  when  he  was  worn  out  and 
no  longer  able  to  earn  his  own  living.  His  pay 
was  small,  his  life  was  one  of  great  hardships, 
and  he  had  very  few  opportunities  of  saving 
anything  for  his  old  age.  It  frequently  hap- 
pened that  he  had  nothing  to  look  forward  to 
in  his  declining  days  but  the  workhouse,  or 
the  help  given  by  such  an  institution  as  that. 
The  nation  was  more  or  less  dependent  on 
the  exertions  of  our  Merchant  seamen  for  the 
necessities  of  life.  Our  mercantile  prosperity 
in  time  of  peace  was,  in  a  measure,  due  to  the 
services  they  performed,  and  in  time  of  war 
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they  formed  a  valuable  reserve  for  our  Navy. 
No  year  passed  by,  alas  !  without  some  catas- 
trophe at  sea,  and  we  had  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  our  Merchant  sailors. 

Still  more  recently,  in  opening  an  institution- 
al Great  Yarmouth  for  the  benefit  of  fishermen 
and  seamen,  the  Prince  said  that,  as  a  sailor, 
he  took  a  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Missions  to  Seamen,  and,  in  his  capacity  as  a 
Norfolk  man,  he  much  appreciated  what  the 
county  had  done  in  raising  the  money  for  the 
institute.  He  went  on  to  urge  the  importance 
of  the  existence  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  and 
expressed  his  •  satisfaction  at  the  fact  that  so 
large  a  number  of  Norfolk  fishermen  had  joined 
the*  force,  which,  he  said,  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Navy  in  time  of  war. 

The  Prince  is  no  alarmist,  and  yet  the 
thought  of  what  it  would  mean  if  England 
suddenly  found  herself  at  war  with  another 
great  Naval  Power  is  evidently  often  present 
to  him.  He  retains,  too,  that  power  of  histori- 
cal imagination  which  we  noted  as  characteristic 
of  him  when  cruising  in  the  Bacchante.  Thus, 
speaking  at  a  hospital  dinner  in  1894,  he 
utilised  the  fact  that  the  day  was  exactly  the 
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centenary  of  the  glorious  ist  of  June,  when  the 
British  Fleet,  under  Lord  Howe,  gained  so 
decisive  a  victory,  to  point  out  that  now,  as 
then,  we  had  to  maintain  our  supremacy  on 
the  sea,  with  the  difference  that  we  had  larger 
Colonies  to  protect  and  a  larger  Empire  to 
defend  than  our  ancestors  had. 
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IT  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  Princess,  who 
will  one  day  in  the  ordinary  course  become 
Queen  of  this  country,  is  not  only  descended 
on  her  mother's  side  from  the  British  Royal 
Family,  but  also  on  her  father's  side  is  the 
direct  descendant  of  George  II.  The  two 
lines  of  descent  may  be  conveniently  ex- 
hibited in  the  pedigree  form  on  page  129. 

The  Transylvanian  family  of  Rhedey,  from 
which  the  late  Duke  of  Teck  descended  on  the 
mother's  side,  is  ancient  and  illustrious,  having 
been  founded  by  Abas,  or  Aba  Samu,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  This 
personage,  who  was  of  princely  lineage, 
married  the  sister  of  the  famous  Stephen  I., 
"  The  Saint,"  the  first  King  of  Hungary,  and 
on  the  death  of  that  monarch  was  one  of  the 
two  claimants  for  the  throne.  The  obscure 
annals  of  the  centuries  that  followed  show  the 
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Counts  of  Rhedey  as  a  powerful  dynasty, 
exercising  princely  sway  over  a  portion  of 
Transylvania  ;  and  in  the  terrible  religious  wars 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  we 
find  them  taking  up  with  much  energy  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation.  The  struggle 
between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  ended, 
as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  was  con- 
cerned, in  the  practical  subjection  of  the  former 
to  the  Emperor  Leopold  ;  and  from  that  time 
the  Counts  of  Rhedey,  deprived  of  their  posi- 
tion as  rulers,  are  only  heard  of  as  great  nobles 
living  a  quiet  life  on  their  estates.  The  late 
Duke  of  Teck's  grandfather,  the  last  but  one 
of  the  male  line,  died  many  years  ago,  and  his 
estates  went  to  a  cousin,  on  whose  death,  in 
1 869,  the  Counts  of  Rhedey  came  to  an  end. 

The  late  Duke  of  Teck,  who  was  an  issue 
of  the  morganatic  marriage  of  Duke  Alexander 
of  Wlirtemberg  and  Claudine,  Countess  of 
Rhedey,  would,  if  that  marriage  had  not  been 
morganatic,  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Wurtemberg ;  as  it  was,  he  received  the 
princely  appellation  of  Teck,  from  an  old 
Castle  near  the  Danube,  to  which  Princess 
May  and  her  mother  made  a  pilgrimage  some 
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years  ago,  with  the  title  of  "  Durchlaucht,"  or 
Serene  Highness. 

Princess  May's  father  was  connected  with 
almost  every  Court  in  Europe.      Princess  Mary 

GEORGE  II. 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 

GEORGE  III. 

I 
Adolphus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Princess  Mary  Adelaide,  Duchess  of  Teck. 
PRINCESS    VICTORIA    MARY. 


GEORGE  II. 

I. 
Anne,  Princess  Royal,  m.  William  V.,  Prince  of  Orange. 

Caroline,  m.  Charles,  Prince  of  Nassau- Weilburg. 
Henriette,  m.  Duke  Louis  of  Wiirtemberg. 

Duke  Alexander  of  Wiirtemberg,  m.  Claudine, 
Countess  of  Rhe\iey. 

Francis,  Duke  of  Teck. 
PRINCESS    VICTORIA    MARY. 


Dorothy,  the  eldest  sister  of  the  Duke's  father, 
was  married  to  the  Archduke  Joseph,  last 
Palatine  of  Hungary,  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Francis ;  and  she  became  the  mother  of  the 
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Queen  of  the  Belgians  and  the  Archduchess 
Elizabeth,  and  the  grandmother  of  the  Queen 
Regent  of  Spain.  Another  sister  of  the  Duke's 
father  married  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  while 
the  Duke's  grandfather's  sister  married  the 
Emperor  Paul  of  Russia. 

The  birth  of  Princess  May  was  officially 
recorded  in  the  following  announcement : — 

KENSINGTON  PALACE, 

May  27,  1867,  i  A.M. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Mary 
Adelaide  was  safely  delivered  of  a  Princess 
one  minute  before  midnight  on  the  26th  inst. 
Her  Royal  Highness  and  the  infant  are  doing 
perfectly  well. 

ARTHUR  FARRE,  M.D. 
EDWARD  H.   HILLS. 

The  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  the  Duchesse  d'Aumale,  and  Lady 
Elizabeth  Adeane  were  present  on  this  interest- 
ing occasion,  and  early  in  the  morning  the 
Duchesse  d'Aumale  took  the  news  to  Kew, 
where  the  old  Duchess  of  Cambridge  was 
living,  and  a  telegram  informed  Queen  Victoria 
at  Balmoral.  The  great  popularity  of  the  late 
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Duchess  of  Teck  was  markedly  shown  on  that 
day,  when  over  a  thousand  names  were  in- 
scribed at  the  Palace,  representing  all  classes 
of  society. 

The  baptismal  ceremony  was  postponed 
until  July  27  following,  as  the  little  Princess 
was  vigorously  healthy,  and  there  was  no 
occasion  for  hurrying  on  the  ceremony.  It 
was  solemnised  privately  at  Kensington  Palace 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Longley), 
and  the  sponsors  were  Queen  Victoria  (repre- 
sented by  the  Duchess  of  Teck),  the  late 
Duchess  of  Cambridge,  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  the  then  Prince  ot 
Wales,  all  of  whom  were  present  in  person, 
with  the  exception  of  Queen  Victoria.  Lady 
Elizabeth  Adeane  held  the  baby  and  handed 
her  to  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge.  The  Arch- 
bishop then  took  the  child  from  her  grand- 
mother's arms,  and  christened  her  Victoria 
Mary  Augusta  Louisa  Olga  Pauline  Claudine 
Agnes. 

That  August  the  proud  young  mother  took 

her  baby  for  a  quiet  week  to  Ashridge  Park  to 

stay  with  her   intimate    friend,    Lady    Marian 

Alford.     The    Duke    and    Duchess    of    Teck 
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went  abroad  in  September,  and,  after  passing 
through  Paris,  joined  the  family  gathering  at 
Rumpenheim.  And  the  Duchess  records  in 
her  diary : — "  We  took  our  little  one  with  us, 
and  she  proved  an  excellent  traveller." 

Princess  May's  first  Christmas,  which  was 
spent  at  Kensington  Palace,  is  referred  to  in  a 
letter  written  by  Miss  Ella  Taylor,  daughter  of 
General  Taylor,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
late  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge  :• — "  The 
baby  was  brought  down  in  its  nightgown — a 
dear,  fat,  rosy,  pretty  child."  It  was  a  charm- 
ing family  life  into  which  the  little  Princess  was 
born.  The  beginning  of  the  new  year  (1868) 
was  spent  at  Kew,  and  "May,"  to  use  the 
Princess's  own  words,  "  soon  made  a  complete 
conquest  of  grandmamma." 

Once  more  we  quote  from  Miss  Ella 
Taylor : — 

"  The  baby  is  such  a  pet,  and  will  sit  for 
hours  on  one's  knee  playing  with  her  sock  or 
lie  on  the  floor  on  a  cushion  quite  good,  requir- 
ing no  one  to  dandle  or  amuse  her.  How 
different  Princess  Mary  is  to  most  mammas, 
who  would  be  so  fussy !  The  Prince  quite 
enjoyed  being  without  the  formidable  head 
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nurse,  as  he  could  pop  into  the  nursery  when- 
ever he  liked.  One  day  he  undressed  the 
baby  and  bathed  her  before  she  was  put  to 
bed.  She  is  very  fond  of  her  papa,  who  looks 
supremely  happy  when  he  has  sole  charge  of 
his  little  treasure.  The  other  day  there  was 
such  a  family  group  in  Kew  Gardens,  and  the 
Duchess  fed  about  sixty  ducks  to  amuse  her 
little  grand-daughter,  who  was  in  the  Prince's 
arms." 

Writing  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Adeane  on 
March  7,  1868,  the  happy  mother  complains 
of  the  drawback  attending  the  country  visits 
she  was  obliged  to  make,  namely,  that  she  had 
to  leave  behind  her  precious  child,  who  was 
now  quite  a  little  companion  to  her.  "  How  I 
do  long  to  show  her  to  you,"  she  says  enthusias- 
tically, "and  how  delighted  you  would  be  with 
your  darling  little  Princess,  as  you  are  pleased 
to  call  her,  and  with  good  right  too."  And 
then  she  goes  on  with  all  a  mother's 
raptures: — 

"  She   really   is    as    sweet    and  engaging  a 

child  as  you  can  wish  to  see  ;  full  of  life  and 

fun,  and  playful  as  a  kitten  ;  with  the  deepest 

blue  eyes  imaginable,  quantities  of  fair  hair,  a 
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tiny  rosebud  of  a  mouth,  a  lovely  complexion 
(pink  and  white),  and  a  most  perfect  figure ! 
In  a  word,  a  model  of  a  baby!  You  must 
amiably  overlook  a  mother's  fond  conceit  in 
her  child  when  reading  the  foregoing  passage, 
which  doubtless  is  overdrawn,  though  I  must 
say  '  May '  wins  all  hearts  by  her  bright  face 
and  smile  and  pretty  endearing  ways.  She  is 
wonderfully  forward  for  her  age  in  all  things 
save  one — her  teeth,  at  present  possessing 
only  two  bottom  ones,  which  she  cut  without 
any  trouble  the  last  week  in  January  ;  but  the 
top  ones  are  just  beginning  to  show  them- 
selves, and,  I  hope,  will  soon  be  through.  I 
short-coated  her  late  in  the  autumn,  and  she 
looks  a  perfect  picture  in  her  frocks,  pina- 
fores, and  sashes.  Her  papa  is  in  a  quiet  way 
thoroughly  devoted  to  her,  and  she  quite  adores 
him,  though  her  mamma  is  her  pet  play- 
fellow. But  a  truce  to  ce  radotage  de  mere, 
and  let  me  turn  to  other  subjects." 

In  July  the  mother  had  a  terrible  time  of 
anxiety  when  her  precious  child  fell  ill.  In  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Dalrymple  she  describes  both  the 
illness  and  the  sufferings  of  her  maternal 
heart : — 
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"About  this  time  I  received  your  letter 
asking  for  our  names  and  aid  for  your  praise- 
worthy undertaking,  and  I  was  on  the  point 
of  answering  your  appeal  when  all  the  anxiety 
and  alarm  for  our  precious  child  came  upon 
me.  These  were,  indeed,  days  and  nights  of 
agony,  such  as  only  a  mother's  heart  can  fully 
estimate,  but  I  was  wonderfully  supported 
through  them,  and  God  was  pleased  in  His 
mercy  to  spare  the  little  life  to  us  we  so 
treasiire.  For  upwards  of  twenty-four  hours 
it  trembled  in  the  balance,  and  my  heart 
quivered  with  it ;  then  there  came  a  blessed 
change,  and  oh,  the  feeling  of  intense  relief 
and  deep  thankfulness  !  " 

The  little  Princess  was  seized  on  July  18 
with  sickness,  for  which  proper  remedies  were 
at  once,  and  apparently  very  effectually,  ap- 
plied, for  on  the  Tuesday  following  she  was 
out  again  for  half  an  hour  in  the  cool  of  the 
day.  Whether  she  caught  a  slight  chill,  or 
the  effluvia  from  the  pond  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  which  was  in  a  very  unhealthy 
state,  and  which  faced  the  nursery  windows, 
affected  her,  is  uncertain,  but  that  very  night 
she  had  an  alarming  relapse,  and  all  the  next 
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day  lay  in  a  state  of  collapse.  Dr.  Farre  was 
called  in,  and  towards  evening  the  treatment 
began  to  tell,  and  the  attack  to  yield.  From 
that  time  she  mended  steadily,  although  slowly, 
and  on  August  4  her  grandmother  very  wisely 
insisted  on  carrying  her  off  to  Kew,  to  be 
away  from  the  pond  and  out  nearly  all  day 
in  the  garden,  under  the  shade  of  the  old 
chestnut-tree. 

In  August,  1868,  Princess  May  was  pro- 
vided with  her  first  brother,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  old  Duchess  of  Cambridge  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Dalrymple  : — 

"  Your  dear  letter  and  the  beautiful  doll  for 
little  May  I  have  thankfully  received,  but  for 
fear  of  damage  I  kept  the  latter  under  my  care 
that  May  might  see  it  first  in  its  beauty,  as  I 
must  tell  you  that  my  baby  No.  i  is  dreadfully 
self-willed,  and  all  that  comes  in  her  fat  little 
hands  is  sure  not  to  be  beautified  by  them  !  I 
shall  part  with  her  to-day,  as  she  is  to  go  home 
to  amuse  her  mamma  in  those  quiet  days  she 
has  now  to  go  through." 

As  soon  as  she  could  be  moved,  the 
Duchess  of  Teck  went  to  Molcombe,  in  Good- 
wood Park,  and  of  course  took  her  children 
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with  her.  Writing  from  there  to  an  intimate 
friend  she  says  : — 

"  I  wish  I  could  show  you  my  children  ! 
May  is  a  great  darling,  just  sixteen  months 
old,  and  begins  to  toddle  about  alone,  whilst 
the  baby  is  a  very  fine  little  fellow,  and 
particularly  large  for  barely  seven  weeks. 
Both  are  thriving  charmingly  and  great  bless- 
ings to  us." 

As  a  child  Princess  May  was  noted  for  her 
bright  cheery  manner,  her  kindly  sympathetic 
disposition,  and  the  no  small  share  of  her 
mother's  good  looks  which  descended  to  her. 
She  had  a  clear,  rosy  complexion,  and  an 
abundance  of  fair  hair.  Her  education  was 
very  carefully  studied  by  her  parents,  and  she 
was  early  trained  to  those  habits  of  industry  in 
which  her  mother  herself  exhibited  the  most 
striking  example.  She  was  taught  to  play  the 
harp  and  the  piano,  and  to  play  them  very 
well.  Her  voice,  which  was  trained  by  Signor 
Foli,  is  very  sweet,  though  not  a  powerful  one. 
Of  course  she  speaks  French  and  German  as 
easily  as  English,  therein  resembling  most  of 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  her  Royal  Highness  has 
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helped  on  the  University  Extension  movement 
by  herself  joining  the  Extension  students,  as 
they  are  called,  at  Richmond. 

A  very  healthy  out-door  life  was  hers,  and 
she  shared  in  all  her  brothers'  sports  and 
games,  so  that  they  have  always  regarded  her 
with  much  more  affection  than  the  average 
Englishman  condescends  to  bestow  on  his 
sisters.  Princess  May  inherited  her  mother's 
passion  for  needlework,  as  well  as  knitting,  and 
no  one  can  say  how  many  a  shivering  miserable 
creature  has  been  made  warm  by  the  work  of 
those  clever  fingers.  "  Oh,"  she  said  on  one 
occasion,  "  if  I  had  only  half  the  time  given  me 
as  a  present,  in  addition  to  my  own  time, 
which  so  many  girls  waste  in  doing  nothing 
at  all  !  " 

Mademoiselle  Gutmann,  and  afterwards 
Mademoiselle  Bricka — who  has  later  been 
retained  as  the  instructress  of  little  Prince 
Edward — were  Princess  May's  teachers. 
These'  ladies  early  trained  Princess  May  in 
habits  of  order  and  regularity,  which  are 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  qualities  possible  to 
a  Royal  personage. 

Unfortunately   Princess    May's  face   is  not 
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one  to  which  the  photographer  is  able  to  do 
justice.  The  expression  in  her  eyes,  wh'ich  are 
of  true  cornflower  blue,  is  so  varied — at  one 
moment  grave  and 
thoughtful,  at  an- 
other calmly  recep- 
tive, and  then  again 
dancing  with  ro- 
guish fun  —  that 
even  the  best  and 
most  artistic  photo- 
graphers must  ac- 
knowledge them- 
selves baffled.  For 
the  rest,  her  Royal 
H  ighness  has  grown 
up  to  be  a  gracious 
English  gentle- 
woman of  the 
noblest  type,  per- 
fectly healthy,  tall,  with  a  pretty  figure,  and  full 
of  light  and  instinctive  grace.  I  nto  her  religious 
life  it  is  not  right  to  pry ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  may  be  said  without  offence  that  her 
Royal  Highness  is  a  firm  Churchwoman  and 
a  regular  church-goer  and  communicant.  It 
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would  appear  that  she  has  no  sympathy  with 
extremes,  either  in  the  direction  of  ritualism  or 
of  the  markedly  evangelical  section  of  the 
Church  of  England.  She  is  extremely 'fond  of 
good  Church  music,  in  which  she  joins  with  her 
own  sweet  voice — indeed,  her  taste,  not  only 
for  music  but  also  for  the  other  fine  arts,  is 
strong,  and  may  be  attributed  in  some  measure 
to  her  long  residence  with  her  parents  in 
Florence. 

The  Princess  does  not  care  much  for 
ordinary  novels,  though  the  great  novelists 
she  knows  well.  Her  favourite  authors  are 
Tennyson,  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Macaulay, 
Froude,  Charles  Lamb,  John  Morley,  Motley, 
Moliere,  Goethe,  and  Dante  ;  and  any  one  who 
investigated  her  bookshelves  would  find  no 
uncut  pages  in  the  volumes,  but  every  sign  that 
they  were  constantly  read.  The  Princess's 
method  is  to  read  something  every  day,  how- 
ever busy  the  day  may  be,  and  to  discuss  what 
she  has  read  with  some  one,  generally  Made- 
moiselle Bricka. 

Of  her  childhood,  Princess  May  is  said 
to  have  given  the  following  description  :  "I 
was  very  naughty,  very  happy,  and  very 
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uninteresting."  Her  Royal  Highness  dances 
extremely  well.  She  does  not  share  the  love 
of  bright  colours  which  characterises  so  many 
members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  this  is  not 
without  interest  in  view  of  the  increasing  in- 
fluence which  her  Royal  Highness  must  have 
upon  the  decrees  of  fashion.  Her  Royal  High- 
ness was  more  completely  moulded  by  her  very 
remarkable  and  powerful  mother  than  is  the 
case  with  most  Englishwomen,  who  have  a 
tendency  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
maternal  control  as  soon  as  possible.  Till  the 
time  of  her  marriage  she  never  read  a  novel 
which  had  not  been  approved  by  her  mother, 
and  till  the  year  before  her  marriage  she  never 
paid  a  visit  without  being  accompanied  by  at 
least  one  of  her  parents. 

All  through  the  Duchess  of  Teck's  '  Life ' 
we  are  constantly  coming  upon  evidences  of 
what  an  affectionate  mother  she  was,  and  how 
entirely  she  shared  in  the  life  of  her  children. 
There  are  constant  entries  like  this :  "  After 
tea  I  played  with  the  chicks  and  read  letters 
between  whiles  ;  sang  at  the  piano  to  them, 
and  finally  assisted  at  their  going  to 
bed." 
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In  bringing  out  clearly  the  affectionate 
intimacy  which  existed  between  Princess  May 
and  her  mother,  there  is  perhaps  some  danger 
in  obscuring  the  not  less  tender  link  of  affec- 
tion which  bound  her  to  her  father.  The  late 
Duke  of  Teck  was  devoted  to  his  children,  and 
particularly  interested  himself  in  watching  the 
expansion  of  their  young  minds.  They  were 
certainly  not  spoilt  children,  but  were  early 
trained  to  listen  to  the  conversation  of  their 
elders  and  not  to  interrupt  ;  similarly,  the 
Duke  endeavoured  to  curb  the  natural  destruc- 
tive tastes  of  his  offspring,  teaching  them  not 
to  injure  the  flowers  and  shrubs  in  the  garden, 
and  explaining  to  them  the  meaning  of  every- 
thing that  puzzled  them. 

Altogether  it  is  a  most  charming  picture  of 
simple  home  and  family  life  which  is  presented 
in  the  Duchess  of  Teck's  '  Life.'  For  ex- 
ample, the  under-nurse's  sister  arrives  one 
morning  with  the  news  of  the  sudden  death  of 
their  father,  and  at  once  the  kind  Duchess 
sends  the  sisters  off  to  the  bereaved  home,  and 
herself  takes  command  of  the  nursery. 

It  is  particularly  interesting,  in  view  of  what 
destiny   had    in    store,  to    note    the  frank  and 
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affectionate  intercourse  between  the  nurseries 
of  White  Lodge .  and  Marlborough  House. 
For  instance,  what  a  charming  picture  of 
cousinship  is  afforded  by  the  following  passage 
from  a  private  letter  written  by  a  guest  who 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  children  to- 
gether. 

"  We  spent  yesterday  afternoon  at  Chis- 
wick,  where  we  met  Princess  Mary  and  her 
children.  I  was  delighted  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  family  ;  the  eldest  boy  is  most  like  his 
mother,  but  has  not  that  melancholy  look  his 
photographs  give  him,  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
very  animated.  Prince  George  is  brimming 
over  with  fun.  The  little  girls  are  pretty  fair- 
haired  children  and  take  after  their  father ; 
they  were  most  simply  dressed.  All  were  in 
high  spirits  and  seemed  very  fond  of  their 
nurses,  who  sat  down  to  tea  with  them  and 
treated  them  without  ceremony.  They  were 
easily  amused,  and  I  never  saw  such  a  battered 
set  of  toys,  and  such  rickety  old  dolls.  The 
two  boys  were  very  happy  over  some  boats  the 
footman  had  made  for  them." 

The  cousins  also  met  later  on  in  the  year 
1871  at  the  family  gathering  at  Rumpenheim. 
H5  L 
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Princess  May  seems  to  have  grown  a  little  too 
quickly — at  any  rate,  her  mother  writes  as 
follows  to  an  intimate  friend  : — "  I  am  thankful 
to  say  that  May  is  once  more  a  strong  child, 
tho'  a  tall  wiry  one  by  the  side  of  her  sturdy 
brothers." 

And  then  again,  writing  in  August,  1875, 
the  loving  mother  says  : — "  May  is,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  out-growing  her  delicacy,  and 
has  greatly  improved  in  looks.  She  is  quick 
and  clever  and  very  musical,  and  all  three 
promise  to  be  very  apt  pupils.  .  .  .  The  Sun- 
day Scripture  lessons  are  given  by  '  Mamma,' 
and  a  great  pleasure  to  her  and  the  little  ones  ; 
they  really  are  most  attentive,  and  very  ready 
with  their  answers  to  my  questions."' 

The  Duchess  of  Teck  certainly  did  not 
believe  in  delegating  her  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities as  a  mother.  Although  her  life  was 
exceptionally  well-filled — partly  in  consequence 
of  her  high  station,  partly  owing  to  her  eager 
labours  in  the  cause  of  charity — she  neverthe- 
less contrived  to  have  her  children  with  her 
constantly,  so  much  so  that,  when  she  was 
obliged  to  go  away  for  a  few  days,  her  diary 
bears  evidence  of  her  eagerness  to  get  back  to 
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the  "  chicks,"  as  she  calls  them.  Here  is  an 
extract  dated  in  the  spring  of  1877  :  — 

"  Sunday. — At  five  o'clock  I  had  May  down 
and  read  the  Psalms  and  the  Lessons  to  her. 
Afterwards  I  gave  the  children  their  Scripture 
reading.  Monday. — Francis  and  I  joined  the 
chicks  at  their  lunch.  .  .  .  Wales's  children 
came  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  went  up  to  the 
nursery  to  keep  them  in  order.  Wednesday. — 
Heard  May  her  dates  and  Franky  his  French 
reading  before  lunch,  and  finally  went  to  the 
school-room  to  assist  at  a  grand  wedding  of  the 
dolls." 

The  Duchess's  common-sense  was  too 
strong  for  her  to  allow  any  premature  gaieties 
and  excitement  for  her  children.  "  A  child  has 
quite  enough  to  do,  Ellinor,"  she  once  said  to 
Mrs.  Dalrymple,  her  great  friend,  "  to  learn 
obedience  and  to  attend  to  her  lessons,  and  to 
grow,  without  many  parties  and  late  hours, 
which  take  the  freshness  of  childhood  away, 
and  the  brightness  and  beauty  from  girlhood— 
and  then  children  become  intolerable.  There 
are  too  many  grown-up  children  in  the  present 
day." 

Mr.  Carr  Glyn,  Vicar  of  Kensington,  after- 
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wards  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  used  to  give 
the  children  Scripture  lessons,  and  by  desire  of 
the  Duchess  of  Teck  he  would  sometimes  take 
them  with  him  on  his  visiting  the  poor  in  their 
own  homes.  On  one  occasion  the  Duchess  of 
Teck  not  only  sent  a  dinner  to  a  destitute 
family,  but  also  gave  orders  that  her  children 
were  to  attend  and  see  the  family  eat  it. 

In  October,  1883,  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Teck  with  Princess  May  and  Prince  Alex- 
ander settled  in.  Florence  in  a  private  hotel.  A 
ball  at  the  British  Consulate  in  Florence  was 
the  first  formal  dance  that  the  Princess  May 
ever  attended.  Towards  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing March  the  family  moved  to  a  little  villa 
called  I  Cedri,  some  miles  away  from  Florence. 
They  shared  to  the  full,  however,  in  the  society 
of  the  English  Colony,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was  a  great  benefit  to  the  children  to 
have  this  experience  of  the  beautiful  old  Italian 
town.  Many  picnics  and  excursions  were  taken 
that  the  children  might  see  everything  of  his- 
torical interest  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Princess  May's  taste  for  historical  studies 
was  often  shown  at  White  Lodge,  and  she  was 
always  glad  to  show  to  visitors  the  objects  of 
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interest  contained  in  the  old  house,  which  was 
built  by  Queen  Caroline,  the  wife  of  George  II., 
as  a  Royal  retreat.  Princess  May  was  especi- 
ally proud  of  the  old  tradition  that  it  was  to 
White  Lodge  that  poor  Jeanie  Deans  came  to 
ask  Queen  Caroline  to  pardon  her  condemned 
sister.  Moreover,  on  her  last  visit  to  Ireland 
she  astonished  the  Viceregal  household  by 
insisting  on  visiting  Christ  Church  Cathedral 
in  Dublin,  the  old  Parliament  House,  and 
other  places  of  historic  interest — not  in  the  per- 
functory way  in  which  distinguished  visitors 
often  languidly  glance  at  such  things,  but  with 
a  really  lively  determination  to  see  everything 
worth  seeing. 

When  about  two  years  had  passed,  delight- 
ful as  Florence  was,  the  return  to  White  Lodge 
could  not  be  delayed  any  longer,  for  Princess 
May  was  eighteen,  and  her  mother  was  natur- 
ally anxious  that  she  should  take  her  proper 
place  in  society.  On  the  way  back  to  England 
a  day  was  spent  in  Paris.  Princess  May,  writing 
to  a  friend,  expresses  her  admiration  of  the 
Rubenses  and  some  of  the  Murillos  in  the 
Louvre,  but  declares  herself  "so  glad  to  be  in 
London  again." 
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For  the  rest  of  that  season  the  Duchess  of 
Teck  occupied  a  house  in  Chester  Square,  and 
it  was  then  that  Princess  May  made  her  first 
appearance  in  London  society.  The  prospec- 
tive gaieties,  however,  were  suddenly  stopped 
by  the  unexpected  death  of  Duke  Alexander  of 
Wtirtemberg,  the  father  of  the  Duke  of  Teck, 
which  occurred  early  in  July,  1885.  By  the 
end  of  that  month  the  family  -had  returned  to 
White  Lodge.  Princess  May's  confirmation 
followed  in  August.  Mr.  Carr  Glyn  prepared 
her  for  the  sacred  rite,  which  was  administered 
by  the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Albans,  Dr. 
Claughton. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  Princess  May 
attended  her  first  drawing-room,  and  during 
that  season  she  was  present  at  the  two  principal 
State  functions  of  the  year — first  when  the 
King,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  Tower  Bridge  ;  and  secondly,  a 
fortnight  later,  at  the  opening  of  the  Colonial 
and  Indian  Exhibition  by  Queen  Victoria. 
December  found  Princess  May  and  her  parents 
staying  at  Hatfield ;  "  really  quite  the  nicest 
house  I  have  ever  stayed  in,"  writes  Princess 
May,  "  the  house  is  beautiful,  and  everything 
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so  well  arranged.  We  were  a  party  of  forty. 
The  ball  was  delightful,  and  we  enjoyed  our- 
selves thoroughly." 

In  the  memorable  Golden  Jubilee  year  of 
1887,  Princess  May  and  her  mother,  with  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  were  the  first  members  of 
the  Royal  Family  to  arrive  at  the  People's 
Palace  for  the  formal  opening  by  Queen 
Victoria,  and  their  reception  by  the  populace 
was  extraordinarily  enthusiastic.  Princess  May 
was  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  her  mother  in 
the  organisation  of  various  charities  and  other 
memorials  of  the  Jubilee  which  were  started 
both  in  London  and  in  the  country  ;  and  her 
Royal  Highness  collected  the  sum  of  ^200  for 
the  Children's  Jubilee  tribute  alone.  Indeed 
when  quite  a  child,  Princess  May  grew  from 
being  her  mother's  pupil  into  her  mother's  eager 
and  industrious  helper  in  all  the  Duchess  of 
Teck's  numerous  charities.  In  the  hard  and 
often  thankless  work  of  district  visiting  both 
mother  and  daughter  took  a  noble  part,  as 
many  a  poverty-stricken  home  for  miles  round 
White  Lodge  could  tell. 

It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  the  Prin- 
cess and  her  brother,   Prince  Alexander,  were 
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walking  with  their  mother  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  White  Lodge  when  they  came  across  an  old 
woman  looking  very  tired  over  her  task  of 
picking  up  sticks.  In  a  moment  the  Duchess 
of  Teck  set  to  work  to  pull  clown  withered 
branches  from  the  trees  with  her  umbrella, 
while  Princess  May  and  her  brother  gathered 
the  sticks  together  and  sent  the  poor  old 
woman  home  rejoicing.  On  another  occasion, 
when  Princess  May  was  with  her  mother  in 
Kew  Park  they  noticed  a  nurse-girl  trying  to 
get  a  perambulator  under  a  wire  fencing  in 
order  to  save  herself  a  long  journey  round. 
The  girl  was  about  to  give  it  up  when  the 
Duchess  went  up  to  her  and  said,  "  I  think  I 
can  help  you  ;  if  you  take  the  baby  out  my 
daughter  and  I  will  push  the  perambulator." 
The  young  woman  was  most  grateful  for  the 
help,  but  she  never  knew  who  the  helpers 
were. 

The  Princess's  love  of  children  amounts  to 
a  passion,  and  she  cannot  bear  to  see  a  child 
suffer  without  doing  all  she  can  to  relieve  it. 
Out  of  her  own  income,  which  has  sometimes 
not  been  very  great,  she  has  always  set  apart 
a  definite  sum  to  give  away  to  poor  children  ; 
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even  the  simplest  things  which  would  give 
pleasure  to  little  ones  are  not  overlooked  by 
her  careful  industry.  Christmas  and  New- 
Year  cards  are  collected  and  arranged  in  scrap- 
books,  the  presents  obtained  at  cotillons,  any 
odds  and  ends  such  as  children  often  value 
more  than  the  most  expensive  toys— all  these 
are  zealously  preserved  and  rejoice  many  a 
sad  little  heart  and  brighten  many  a  sad  little 
life  through  the  agency  of  the  Princess's  Sea 
Shell  Mission. 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  Princess  did 
good  by  stealth  and  blushed  to  find  it  fame. 
An  accident  revealed,  for  example,  the  tender 
care  with  which  she  soothed  the  pillow  of  a 
poor  crippled  child  who  was  dying  of  con- 
sumption in  a  humble  cottage  near  White 
Lodge.  Constantly  she  would  walk  over  to 
read  or  talk  to  the  poor  little  sufferer,  always 
bringing  with  her  delicacies  to  tempt  his 
appetite.  At  last  one  day,  going  in  to  see 
him  on  her  way  to  church,  she  realised  that 
it  would  be  her  last  visit ;  and  very  gently  the 
high-born  Princess  kissed  the  humble  cottage 
boy,  and  bade  him  "  Good-bye"  with  her  eyes 
full  of  tears. 
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Both  the  Princess  and  her  mother  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Ladies'  Needlework  Guild, 
of  which  they  became  managers,  and  most 
active  and  energetic  managers  they  were. 
Her  Royal  Highness  is  also  deeply  interested 
in  the  Children's  Happy  Evenings  Association, 
to  which  she  gives  the  old  toys  of  her  own 
children.  In  another  very  different  charity, 
Friedenheim,  the  home  for  the  dying  at 
Hampstead,  her  Royal  Highness  also  takes 
an  active  interest. 

To  the  amelioration  of  misery  by  the 
agency  of  the  State,  Princess  May  devoted 
much  study  in  company  with  her  mother, 
though  of  course  her  position  forbids  the  public 
expression  of  her  views  on  matters  which 
have  even  a  comparatively  slender  connection 
with  politics.  It  is  often  said  that  Royal 
personages  live  in  a  kind  of  hazy  atmo- 
sphere of  adulation  which  prevents  them  from 
ever  realising  human  life  as  it  is.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Princess  May 
is  under  no  illusions  regarding  the  actual  lives 
lived  by  many  women  workers  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent.  She  has  made 
herself  acquainted  with  their  actual  condition, 
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not  only  from  heavy  Blue  Books  and  statistical 
reports,  but  also  by  going  and  seeing  the  poor 
workers  themselves. 

In  1890  Princess  May  visited  Hohenburg, 
in  Bavaria,  with  her  parents,  and  then  went 
on  a  short  visit  to  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de 
Luynes  at  Dampierre,  where  the  most  interest- 
ing and  cosmopolitan  party  had  been  invited 
to  meet  them.  Princess  May  much  enjoyed 
this  visit  to  Dampierre,  where  there  was  plenty 
of  amusement  for  the  young  people  in  the 
form  of  dances  and  theatricals.  The  party 
returned  to  England  to  welcome  Prince 
Adolphus  back  from  India. 

Early  in  December,  1891,  Princess  May 
went  with  her  parents  on  a  visit  to  Madame  de 
Falbe  at  Luton  Hoo.  The  Duke  of  Clarence 
was  also  of  the  house  party,  and  it  was  during 
this  visit  that  Princess  May  was  betrothed  to 
the  Duke. 

It  is  well  known  what  a  tragic  termina- 
tion that  betrothal  had,  and  how  speedily 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  called  away  from 
this  world,  in  the  flower  of  his  age  and  full 
of  promise — a  national  calamity  which  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister, 
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compared      with       the      death      of      Princess 
Charlotte. 

After  the  Duke's  funeral  at  Windsor, 
Princess  May  and  her  mother  remained  in 
close  retirement  at  White  Lodge  till  the 
following  March,  when  they  left  England  to 
stay  with  Lady  Wolverton  at  Cannes. 

From  Cannes  the  Princess  and  her  mother 
went  on  to  the  Schloss  Ludwigsburg,  belong- 
ing to  the  King  of  Wurtemberg.  "  There," 
writes  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  "  the  King  and 
Queen  are  kindness  itself,  and  have  made  us 
feel  so  much  at  home  that  we  have  stayed  on, 
partly  to  achieve  what  Cannes  had  begun, 
May's  recovery  (at  all  events  to  a  great 
extent)  of  her  spirits  and  brightness." 

In  July  the  party  returned  to  White 
Lodge,  where  they  passed  the  remainder  of 
the  summer,  varied  only  by  quiet  visits  to 
Sandringham,  Windsor,  and  Eaton  Hall. 
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BETROTHAL    AND    MARRIAGK   OF    THE    PRINCE    AND 
PRINCESS. 

MAY  4,  1893,  was  an  eventful  day,  for  on  that 
morning  the  public,  opening  its  papers  over  the 
breakfast  table,  was  delighted  to  read  the 
following  official  announcement — 

"  Her  Majesty  received  this  (Wednesday) 
evening  the  news  of  the  betrothal  of  her 
beloved  grandson,  the  Duke  of  York,  to 
Princess  Victoria  Mary  of  Teck,  to  which 
union  the  Queen  has  gladly  given  her 
consent." 

Queen  Victoria's  joy  reflected,  with  her 
own  sure  intuition,  the  joy  of  the  nation,  who 
saw  the  heir  of  the  Heir  Apparent  choosing 
the  first  consort  of  native  birth  since  Anne 
Hyde. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  life  of  the  late  Duchess 
of  Teck  that  Prince  George  proposed  to 
Princess  May  on  May  3,  1893,  at  Sheen 
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Lodge,  which  for  some  time  had  been  occupied 
by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Fife.  Both  the 
bride  and  her  mother  agreed  that  the  trousseau 
should  be  entirely  of  home  manufacture.  "  I 
am  determined,"  said  the  Duchess  of  Teck, 
"  that  all  the  silk  shall  come  from  England,  all 
the  flannel  from  Wales,  all  the  tweeds  from 
Scotland,  and  every  yard  of  lace  and  poplin 
from  Ireland."  The  wedding-gown  was  woven 
at  Spitalfields,  and  was  of  silver  and  white 
brocade,  the  design  being  of  roses,  shamrock, 
and  thistles.  The  bridal  veil — the  same  which 
had  been  worn  by  the  bride's  mother  on  her 
wedding  day  in  1866 — was  of  the  finest 
Honiton  lace,  designed  in  a  sequence  of 
cornucopise  filled  with  roses,  thistles,  and 
shamrock. 

It  was  decided  that  the  engagement  should 
not  be  a  long  one.  The  interval,  as  may  be 
readily  imagined,  was  a  busy  time  both  for  the 
bride  and  her  mother.  Mrs.  Dalrymple  gives 
in  a  letter  a  charming  glimpse  of  how  the  days 
passed  at  White  Lodge — 

"  I  remember  the  happy  afternoon  we  spent 
at  White  Lodge  a  few  days  before  the  marriage. 
We  were  a  large  and  merry  party,  including 
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the  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
and  some  time  was  spent  in  looking  at  the 
numerous  presents.  Tea  was  served  on  the 
lawn  under  the  copper  beech,  and  the  dear 
Princess  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  making 
tea  for  all ;  on  one  side  of  her  was  a  pile 
of  telegrams  received,  while  on  the  other, 
scattered  about  amongst  the  cups,  were  packets 
of  telegraph  forms.  Messages  were  constantly 
being  delivered,  and  the  Princess  and  the  Duke 
as  quickly  wrote  out  the  replies  ;  no  word  of 
complaint  was  uttered  at  these  incessant  in- 
terruptions. Her  Royal  Highness's  amiable 
readiness  to  accede  to  the  many  appeals  for  a 
place  from  which  to  see  the  bridal  procession 
was  wonderful.  Princess  Mary  begged  me  to 
visit  her  the  day  after  the  marriage,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  spoke  of  parting 
from  '  her  precious  child.'  " 

When  the  Duke  of  York  visited  Richmond 
to  open  the  new  Municipal  Buildings  on 
June  10,  the  occasion  was  specially  interesting, 
for  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Princess  May 
and  her  parents,  the  lamented  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Teck.  At  the  ceremony  one  of 
the  speakers  contrived  to  introduce  some 
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jocular   references,    not 
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in 


the  best  possible 
taste,  to  the  en- 
gagement, but 
the  Duke,  with 
characteristic 
tact,  joined 
genially  in  the 
laughter  which 
these  references 
provoked.  In 
his  reply,  his 
Royal  Highness 
said:  ' '  T  h  e 
Princess  May  is 
well  known 
among  you,  and 
it  deeply  touches 
me  to  find  how 
much  she  is 
loved  and  re- 
spected by  those 
among  whom 

THE  GARTER  "GEORGE"   PRESENTED  TO  THK  sne  nas  spent  SO 
PRINCE,  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  HIS  WEDDING, 

BY   THE    "  GEORGES  "    IN    THE    HOUSE   OF  HI  a  n  y      happy 

COMMONS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE.  davs  of  her  life  " 

On  the  eve  of  the  wedding,  and  on  the  day 
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of  the  wedding  itself,  London  gave  itself  up  to 
rejoicing  in  the  most  whole-hearted  manner, 
and  it  was  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the 
difficult  arts  of  street  decoration  and  house 
illumination  a  marked  improvement  was 
noticeable,  though  still  there  was  no  definitely- 
organized  plan,  except  in  St.  James's  Street 
where  the  inhabitants  showed  what  a  splendid 
effect  collective  effort  can  produce.  Thousands 
of  visitors  came,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire.  The  first  pageant  which  the  crowds 
enjoyed  was  the  arrival  of  Queen  Victoria  in 
London,  in  semi-state,  to  stay  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  Princess  May  visited  Queen  Victoria 
soon  after  her  arrival,  and  her  Majesty  gave 
her  a  personal  present  of  great  value.  It  was 
also  understood  that  her  Majesty  had  provided 
for  the  suitable  maintenance  of  the  household 
of  the  happy  couple. 

Princess  May  and  her  fianct  spent  one 
whole  morning  in  receiving,  at  intervals, 
deputations  of  ladies  who  presented  wedding 
gifts  of  jewels,  and  her  Royal  Highness 
accepted  them  with  a  frank  and  obvious 
delight  which  greatly  pleased  the  donors. 
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No  general  holiday  had  been  decreed  in 
London ;  indeed,  no  official  order  was 
necessary,  for  the  populace,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  by  a  kind  of  simultaneous 
agreement,  left  off  all  work  for  the  day.  The 
scene  on  Constitution  Hill,  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  and  in  Piccadilly  was  extraordinary. 
The  dense  throng  assembled  from  early 
morning,  and  people  were  continually  falling 
down  overcome  with  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
sun  ;  the  ambulance  arrangements,  however, 
worked  perfectly. 

The  ceremony  took  place  on  July  6,  in  the 
Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's  Palace,  where  the 
scene  was  rendered,  if  possible,  more  brilliant 
by  the  comparatively  small  size  of  the  building. 
Two  Indian  potentates,  the  Maharajah  of 
Kapurthala  and  the  Thakor  Sahib  of  Gondal 
were  particularly  noticeable  for  the  profusion 
and  magnificence  of  their  jewels.  It  was  a 
Collar  Day,  and  the  Knights  of  the  various 
Orders,  conspicuous  among  whom  was  Lord 
Salisbury  in  the  full  dress  of  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  rivalled  in  richness  of  colour  the  dresses 
of  the  peeresses  and  other  ladies. 

A  curious  incident  of  the  wedding  ceremony 
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is  recorded  in  the  Duchess  of  Teck's  '  Life.' 
Queen  Victoria's  procession  left  Buckingham 
Palace  immediately  before  those  of  the  bride- 
groom and  the  bride.  This  was  a  mistake, 
because  her  Majesty  was  to  reach  the  chapel 
by  a  shorter  route  than  the  other  members  of 
the  Royal  Family.  The  result  was  that  Queen 
Victoria  arrived  at  the  chapel  door  first  instead 
of  last,  and  had  only  a  Gentleman  Usher  to 
receive  her.  With  her  own  characteristic  good 
sense  Queen  Victoria  was  not  at  all  distressed 
by  this  contretemps.  Leaning  on  the  arm  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  she  entered  the 
chapel  in  the  most  informal  way  ;  and  when 
some  minutes  later  the  great  Officers  of  the 
Household  arrived  in  the  deepest  tribulation, 
her  Majesty  consoled  them  by  declaring  that 
she  was  very  glad  it  had  so  happened,  because 
it  was  so  amusing  to  see  every  one  come  in. 

There  is  a  most  vivid  description  of  this 
incident  in  Archbishop  Benson's  diary.  "  The 
really  finest  thing  of  all,"  he  says.  "  was  the 
Queen's  entrance.  The  newspapers  have 
described  it  from  the  programme,  which  stated 
what  was  to  happen,  and  did  not.  The  Bishops 
of  London  and  Rochester  and  I  (with  others) 
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were  standing  in  front  of  the  altar.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  eyes  when  the  Queen 
entered  the  chapel  by  the  lower  end.  There 
she  was  alone,  and  began  to  walk  up  alone. 
The  Duchess  of  Teck  and  her  grandson  of 
Hesse  were  behind  her.  On  she  came,  looking 
most  pleasant,  slightly  amused,  bowing  most 
graciously  to  either  side  as  she  came,  her  black 
silk  dres.s  almost  covered  with  wonderful  old 
lace,  and  lace  and  a  little  crown  with  chains  of 
diamonds  on  her  head,  walking  a  little  lame, 
and  with  a  tallish  stick.  She  looked  Empire, 
gracious  Empire  ;  she  was  helped  on  to  the 
foot-pace  by  her  grandson,  and  sat  down  in  her 
chair  looking  so  gallant  and  fine,  and  kind  too. 
Not  a  soul  walked  before  her,  backwards  or 
in  any  other  way.  I  would  not  have  missed 
the  sight  of  her  for  the  world." 

The  Royal  personages  present  included  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Denmark,  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Hesse,  the  Cesarewitch  (now  the  Tsar), 
Prince  and  Princess  Henry  of  Prussia,  Prince 
Waldemar  of  Denmark,  and,  of  course,  all  the 
near  relatives  of  both  bride  and  bridegroom. 
Prince  George  walked  between  his  father  and 
his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who  both 
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wore  naval  uniforms,  the  bridegroom  himself 
wearing-  his  uniform  as  a  Captain  in  the  Navy. 
Princess  May  was  escorted  by  her  father  and 
her  favourite  brother,  Prince  Adolphus,  in 
Lancer's  uniform,  while  to  bear  the  train  of  her 
bridal  robe,  which  was  enriched  with  flounces 
and  veil  of  Honiton  lace,  she  had  ten  brides- 
maids, namely — the  Princesses  Victoria  and 
Maud  of  Wales,  the  Princesses  Margaret  and 
Victoria  Patricia  of  Connaught,  the  Princesses 
Alexandra,  Beatrice,  and  Victoria  of  Edin- 
burgh, Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Princess  Ena  of  Battenberg,  and  Princess 
Alice,  daughter  of  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg. 
The  bridesmaids  wore  costumes  of  ivory-white 
silk  with  sleeves  of  delicate  chiffon,  and  each 
had  put  on  the  bracelet  with  the  rose  of  York, 
presented  to  them  by  the  bridegroom.  The 
only  ornaments  in  their  hair  were  pale  pink 
roses. 

The  marriage  service,  which  was  the  ordin- 
ary marriage  service  of  the  Church  of  England, 
was  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (Dr.  Benson)  and  the  Bishops  of  London 
(Dr.  Temple)  and  Rochester  (Dr.  Davidson). 
It  is  recorded  that  the  bridegroom  made  the 
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responses  in  a  clear  audible  voice,  which  was 
heard  all  over  the  chapel  ;  but  the  bride  was 
scarcely  heard  beyond  the  Royal  circle,  except 
in  the  plighting  of  the  troth  after  the  ring  had 
been  placed  on  her  finger.  The  booming  of 
the  Royal  salute  of  101  guns  announced  to  the 
assembled  crowds  outside  that  the  Archbishop 
had  pronounced  them  to  be  man  and  wife. 
The  solemn  "  God  be  Merciful,"  and  after  that 
Barnby's  anthem  "  Perfect  Love,"  were  most 
exquisitely  rendered  by  the  choir.  Then,  as 
all  knelt  for  the  final  prayer,  a  bright  shaft  of 
light  fell  through  one  of  the  side-windows  of 
the  sombre  chapel  on  to  the  bride  and  her 
bridesmaids. 

The  Primate  delivered  a  short  address  to 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  upon  the  duties  of 
their  high  station,  exhorting  them  to  cultivate 
moderation,  discretion,  and  wisdom,  coupled 
with  enthusiasm  for  all  worthy  ends.  Their 
one  prayer  should  be  that  no  element  of 
wisdom,  charity,  and  righteousness  should  be 
lacking. 

The  brilliance  of  the  ceremony  greatly  im- 
pressed Dr.  Benson  himself,  who  says  in  his 
diary  : — "  Not  a  uniform  but  was  traditional, 
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not  a  ribband  or  medal  but  had  a  great  scene  or 
period  in  history,  a  conquest  or  a  battle,  at  its 
birth."  As  for  the  demeanour  of  the  Royal 
pair,  he  says  : — "  The  two  were  delightful — 
most  reverent — followed  every  word  of  the 
service  and  hymns — very  grave,  and  at  each 
change  looking  to  make  sure  of  what  was  right. 
When  all  was  over  they  bowed  and  kissed  the 
Queen  and  their  friends,  he  quickly  gave  her 
his  hand,  and  hand  in  hand  they  walked  out  of 
the  chapel.  The  enormous  crowds  were  every- 
one's admiration  for  their  splendid  order,  good 
nature,  soberness,  and  warm  loyalty — not  a 
contradictory  note." 

With  a  fanfare  of  trumpets  the  various 
Royal  processions  returned  to  Buckingham 
Palace.  As  they  alighted  the  strains  of  the 
Wedding  March  were  drowned  by  the  frantic 
cheers  of  the  multitudes,  in  response  to  which 
the  newly-married  pair,  with  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  Cesarewitch,  appeared  on  the  balcony 
above  the  central  gate  and  bowed  repeatedly. 
It  was  an  unrehearsed  little  tableau  which 
intensely  delighted  the  crowd,  and  their  en- 
thusiasm seemed  particularly  to  please  the 
aged  monarch.  The  ceremony  of  signing  the 
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marriage  register,  a  book  which  was  specially 


THE  ROYAL  WEDDING  CAKE. 

Mad;  by  Messrs.  Holland,  of  Chester. 

kept  by  Queen  Victoria  for  Royal  marriages  and 

christenings,  took  place  in  the  Bow  Saloon  over- 
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looking  the  gardens,  and  after  that  luncheon 
was  served  in  the  large  State  dining-room  and 
the  ball-room. 

Soon  after  five  o'clock  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York  left  Buckingham  Palace  for 
York  Cottage,  Sandringham,  for  the  honey- 
moon. In  spite  of  all  the  fatigues  of  that  most 
fatiguing  day,  their  Royal  Highnesses  gallantly 
kept  up  their  acknowledgments  of  the  enthu- 
siastic loyalty  which  lasted  not  only  all  the  way 
to  Liverpool  Street,  but  recurred  wherever 
their  train  stopped.  The  vehemence  of  the 
popular  enthusiasm  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact 
that  it  required  the  combined  efforts  of  Foot 
Guards,  cavalry,  and  police  to  clear  the  way 
for  the  Royal  carriage  through  Pall  Mall  on 
their  way  to  the  station.  At  Cambridge  they 
were  not  allowed  to  escape  the  presentation  of 
an  address,  and  at  Sandringham  itself  there 
were  thousands  of  spectators,  while  the  road- 
way to  York  Cottage  was  lined  by  yeomanry 
and  labourers  on  the  estate. 

It    says    a   great    deal    for   the    honour    of 

British  shopkeepers  that  the  confidence  placed 

in  them  with  regard  to  the  Princess's  trousseau 

was  absolutely  justified,  her  Royal   Highness's 
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desire  that  no  details  should  be  published  being 
scrupulously  respected.  Without  entering  into 
these  details,  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms 
that  the  useful  was  quite  as  much  considered 
by  the  Princess  in  choosing  her  frocks  as  the 
purely  decorative,  and  that  Ireland  was  largely 
patronized.  The  going-away  dress  was  of 
white  Irish  poplin,  and  the  Princess  also 
bought  a  number  of  garments  from  the  Scot- 
tish Home  Industries  Association. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  House 
of  Commons  resolved,  in  July,  to  present  an 
address  of  congratulation  to  Queen  Victoria  on 
the  Royal  marriage.  In  the  course  of  a  very 
eloquent  speech,  the  then  Prime  Minister  said  : 
"  No  Prince,  I  think,  has  ever  had,  so  far  as  he 
is  personally  concerned,  a  brighter  spring  allot- 
ted to  his  young  life  than  has  been  the  case 
with  the  Duke  of  York.  Young  as  he  is,  he 
has  established  strong  titles  both  to  the  respect 
and  to  the  affection  of  the  country.  We  appre- 
ciate him  and  regard  him  for  the  devotion  with 
which  he  has  applied  himself  to  the  noblest  and 
most  national  of  the  public  professions  of  the 
country,  and  not  for  that  only,  but  for  the  high 
excellence  and  intelligence  which  on  all  occasions 
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he  has  exhibited,  and  not  least  of  all  for 
his  singularly  frank  and  genial  and  kindly 
disposition.  We  have  assurance  that  he  has 
found  a  Consort  worthy  of  him  in  all  respects." 
Mr.  Balfour  seconded  the  motion  in  a  brief 
but  very  felicitous  speech. 

Exceedingly  touching  are  Princess  Mary's 
letters  at  this  date,  for  in  them  she  reveals  how 
terribly  she  missed  her  daughter,  who,  as  she 
wrote  in  .a  letter  to  a  friend  within  three 
months  of  the  wedding,  "  had  always  been  the 
life  of  our  little  party."  Later  in  the  same 
month  she  writes  : — "  My  darling  child  has 
promised  to  come  to  us  on  a  ten  days'  visit,  to 
which  delightful  prospect  I  am  looking  forward 
with  joy  unspeakable  !  " 
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THE  union  of  their 
Royal  Highnesses 
has  been  blessed 
with  four  children 
— three  boys  and 
a  girl. 

The  eldest  child, 
so  well  known  as 
Prince  Edward, 
was  born  at  White 
Lodge,  Richmond 
Park,  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of 
June  23,  1894.  The 
Princess's  parents, 
who  were  then,  it 
will  be  remembered,  both  alive,  watched  over 
her  with  loving  care.  Sir  John  Williams  and 
Dr.  Wadd,  of  Richmond,  were  in  constant 
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communication  with  the  house,  which  was  con- 
nected by  telephone  with  the  East  Sheen 
post  office.  The  Home  Secretary  also,  in 
accordance  with  ancient  custom,  was  prepared 
to  travel  with  all  dispatch  the  moment  he  was 
summoned.  The  Duke  of  Teck,  who  was  at 
Ascot  with  the  other  interested  grandfather, 
was  summoned  on  the  morning  of  the  eventful 
day,  and  returned  to  White  Lodge,  accom- 
panied by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  as  she  then 
was,  who  during  the  afternoon  and  evening 
kept  Queen  Victoria  supplied  with  news  of 
the  patient.  The  Home  Secretary,  Mr. 
Asquith,  arrived  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

Naturally  the  popular  enthusiasm  was  great 
at  this  birth  of  another  heir  in  the  direct  line 
of  succession  to  the  crown,  by  far  the  most 
important  of  all  Queen  Victoria's  great-grand- 
children. Although  the  day  after  the  event 
was  Sunday,  over  150x5  callers  wrote  their 
names  in  the  visitors'  book  at  White  Lodge. 
To  a  select  number  of  callers,  including  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Harcourt,  and  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  the 
Royal  infant  was  exhibited,  while  the  public 
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were  reassured  by  the  announcement  that  the 
progress  of  both  mother  and  child  continued  to 
be  excellent. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  rind,  in  the  history 
of  any  Royal  House,  a  precedent  for  such 
an  event  as  the  birth  of  Prince  Edward 
during  the  lifetime  of  Queen  Victoria,  who 
thus  had  the  happiness  of  seeing-  the  direct 
succession  to  her  crown  established  for  three 
generations.  It  is  true  that  the  three  suc- 
cessors of  King  George  III.  were  all  alive  in 
his  lifetime  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  King 
George  IV.,  they  were  not  in  the  direct  line. 
Especially  remote  then  seemed  the  prospects 
of  that  infant  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent 
whose  reign  was  destined  to  be  the  longest 
and  most  glorious  in  British  history. 

Probably  no  Royal  baby  was  ever  ^  more 
heartily  welcomed  than  Prince  Edward.  Con- 
gratulations were  received  from  the  most 
unlikely  quarters,  and  one  enthusiast  parodied 
Mr.  Kipling's  well-known  lines  into  : — 

"  He's  a  first-class  sort  of  infant, 
And  his  equal  we  sha'n't  see, 
Though,  we  search  from  Deal  to  Delhi, 
Or  from  Kew  to  Kurrachee." 
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Another  poem,  which  was  satirically  attri- 
buted to  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  observed  : — 

"  May  Buddha  bless  you  !     May  you  as  a  mnn 
Loaf  long  like  me  in  India  and  Japan  ; 
Like  me  see  cobras  up  the  banyans  creep, 
And  from  the  paddy-patch  the  musk-rats  peep  ; 
May  the  red  lizard,  flaming  like  a  torch, 
For  you  glide  over  Siva's  Temple-porch.   ..." 

and  so  on  ;  while  the  didactic  style  of  Sir 
Lewis  Morris  was  hit  off  in  stanzas  of  which 
this  is  a  fair  sample  : — 

"  O  branchlet  of  a  Royal  tree,  though  lofty  be  thy  birth, 
Yet    shalt    thou   find    my   maxims   full   of    wisdom   and    of 

worth  ; 

So,  little  one,  remember  this,  that  even  as  of  yore, 
Twice  two,  come   weal   or  woe   to   thee,    perforce    will   still 
be  four  !  " 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  unofficial 
odes  contained  the  following  : — 

"  Oh,  you  funny  little  thing, 
Very  red  and  very  fat ; 
You  will  one  day  be  a  king — 
Think  of  that ! 

"|Royal  arms  perchance  may  strike  your 

Infant  eyes,  disturbed  from  rest, 
But  I  quite  expect  you  like  your 
Bottle  best." 

Prince  Edward  had  hardly  drawn  the  first 
breath  of  life  before  presents  began  to  shower 
in   upon  him.     An    anonymous    donor    sent    a 
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lucky  sixpence  tied  with  ribbons  representing 
the  national  colours  of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales.  Queen  Victoria  pre- 
sented him  with  a  quaint  wooden  cradle, 
originally  made  for  the  Princess  Royal  of 
England,  which  descended  to  each  of  her 
brothers  and  sisters  in  turn.  This  cradle, 
which  may  now  be  called  historic,  is  raised 
on  rockers  and  made  '  of  richly-carved  wood, 
gilded  ;  it  was  in  it  that  Princess  Alice  lay 
sleeping  when  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  made  his 
famous  sketch  of  her. 

The  christening  was  attended  by  a  remark- 
ably large  number  of  Royal  personages,  includ- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  sponsors  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned.  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse,  Princess 
Christian,  and  the  Princesses  Victoria  and 
Louise  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  ceremony 
took  place  on  July  16,  1894,  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  White  Lodge.  This  is  a  large  room, 
considering  the  comparatively  small  size  of  the 
house,  and  much  of  the  furniture  had  been 
removed  or  rearranged  in  order  to  furnish 
greater  space.  A  wealth  of  flowers  was 
lavished  all  over  the  house,  especially  at  the 
principal  entrance. 
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In  the  window  of  the  drawing-room  over- 
looking the  park  was  placed  the  golden  bowl 
which  has  been  the  christening  font  of  many 
of  Queen  Victoria's  descendants  born  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  bowl,  which  now 
forms  part  of  the  Regalia,  was  the  one  in 
which  Edward  VI.  was  baptized.  It  was 
brought  to  White  Lodge  by  the  Keeper  of 
the  Regalia,  and  was  taken  back  to  the  Tower 
of  London  directly  after  the  ceremony.  Im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  font  was  placed 
Queen  Victoria's  chair,  while  near  it  were 
seated  the  parents  of  the  child.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Benson)  officiated, 
his  assistants  being  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
(Dr.  Davidson),  Canon  Dalton,  and  Mr.  Carr 
Glyn,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
Special  copies  of  the  Service,  that  for  the 
private  baptism  of  infants,  bound  in  white  cloth, 
were  distributed  to  the  guests,  among  whom 
were  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Rosebery. 

The  baby  Prince  was  carried  into  the  room 
in  the  arms  of  his  nurse  and  handed  to  Lady 
Eva  Greville,  who  in  turn  handed  him  to  Queen 
Victoria.  Her  Majesty  held  him  for  a  minute 
or  so  in  her  arms,  and  then  gave  him  into  the 
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hands  of  the  Archbishop,  who  christened  him 
with  water  brought  from  the  Jordan,  by  the 
names  of  Edward  Albert  Christian  George 
Andrew  Patrick  David.  It  was  a  happy 


A  ROYAL  MOBILISATION'. 

thought,  by  giving  him  the  names  of  the  patron 
saints  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales, 
to  epitomise  so  to  speak  the  United  Kingdom, 
over  which  in  the  providence  of  God  he  will 
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one  day  be  called  upon  to  rule.  The  sponsors 
were  Queen  Victoria,  King  Edward,  and  Queen 
Alexandra,  the  Cesarewitch,  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  late  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck, 
the  late  Queen  of  Denmark  (represented  by  the 
Duchess  of  Fife),  the  Queen  of  the  Hellenes 
(represented  by  Princess  Victoria  of  Wales), 
the  King  of  Denmark  (represented  by  Prince 
Adolphus  of  Teck),  the  King  of  Wurtemberg 
(represented  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught),  and 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  (Duke 
of  Edinburgh)  represented  by  Princess  Henry 
of  Battenberg. 

The  robe  which  the  infant  Prince  wore  at 
the  christening  had  been  used  at  the  baptism 
of  all  Queen  Victoria's  children,  and  British 
grandchildren.  It  is  made  of  the  softest  white 
satin  covered  with  Honiton  lace.  Prince 
Edward's  carrying-cloak  was  made  of  Queen 
Victoria's  marriage  veil,  mounted  on  thick  white 
silk  and  threaded  with  "  baby  "  ribbon. 

With  reference  to  the  name  of  David,  given 
to  the  young  Prince,  it  is  perhaps  not  generally 
known  that  a  retired  lieutenant  of  the  United 
States  Army,  who  at  one  time  occupied  the 
professorship  of  Military  Science  at  Yale  Uni- 
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versity,  formulated  a  theory  by  which  he  traced 
the  Royal  infant's  direct  line  of  descent  from 
King  David.  According  to  this  officer  there 
will  rise  up  a  king  who  will  be  the  long-expected 
King  David  who  is  to  come  into  the  world  to 
gather  the  Hebrew  race  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  earth.  "  There  is  more  than  a  mere 
name,"  he  goes  on,  "  for  the  young  Prince  can 
trace  his  descent  back  to  King  David  himself, 
and  that  is  where  the  significance  comes  in,  for 
it  is  well  known  to  Biblical  students  that  there 
is  to  be,  at  the  end  of  these  times,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next  age,  a  King  David  raised 
up  to  solidify  the  original  empire  of  the 
Hebrews."  He  supported  this  theory  with  a 
long  genealogical  tree  giving  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  generations  from  Adam  to  Prince 
David,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  Queen 
Victoria  ;  and  he  pointed  out  that  one  hundred 
and  fifty  generations  of  forty  years  each,  or 
six  thousand  years,  were  just  about  the  time 
demanded  by  Biblical  chronology. 

A  curious  story  is  told  in  connection  with 

the  little  Prince's  name  of  David- — by  which,  as 

a  matter  of  fact,   he  is    known    in    the    family 

circle,  because  the  name  Edward  or  Eddie  has 
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such  terribly  painful  associations  for  his  grand- 
mother.     Blanche,   Laclv  \Yaterford,  who  died 


THE  FOUR  GREAT-GRANDCHILDREN. 

(August,  1900.) 

some  four  years  ago,  was  a  keen  believer  in  the 

descent  of  the  Royal   House  of  England  from 

King  David,  and  she  made  earnest  appeals  to 
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Queen  Alexandra  and  the  late  Duchess  of 
Teck  that  the  eldest  child  should,  if  a  boy,  be 
christened  "  David."  It  is  said  that,  at  about 
ten  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  evening  when  the 
child  was  born,  one  of  Lord  Waterford's  staff 
was  crossing  Hyde  Park,  when  he  heard,  as  he 
thought,  the  booming  of  guns/  He  went  home 
to  bed  quite  satisfied  that  he  had  heard  the 
salute  announcing  the  birth  of  a  Royal  Prince, 
and  he  was  dumfounded  next  morning  when  his 
servant  told  him  there  were  no  guns,  and  that 
the  Sunday  papers  specially  mentioned  the  fact. 
Lord  Waterford's  mother  was  duly  informed 
of  the  mystery,  and  redoubled  her  efforts  to 
have  David  included  in  the  little  Prince's  names. 
Her  delight  may  be  imagined  when  on  the 
night  of  the  christening  she  received  a  telegram 
from  White  Lodge :  "  Baby  has  been  called 
David."  As  for  the  guns,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  staff-officer  heard  firing  at  a  great 
distance,  the  noise  being  carried  by  one  of  those 
as  yet  insufficiently  investigated  natural  phe- 
nomena, which  were  so  much  noticed  in  the 
case  of  the  minute  coins  at  Queen  Victoria's 

o  *& 

funeral. 

Of  course  the  usual  addresses  of  congratula- 
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tion  on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  were  adopted  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  Lord  Rosebery,  who  was  then  Prime 
Minister,  moved  the  address  in  a  speech  of 
singular  charm  and  grace,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said  : 

"  By  the  old  traditions  of  France  a  title 
was  given  to  the  sons  of  the  monarch  which 
has  always  seemed  to  me  the  noblest  and  the 
most  pathetic  that  any  Prince  could  bear  ;  they 
were  called  the  Sons  of  France.  May  we  not 
hope  that  this  new-born  child  may  come  to 
be  in  truth  the  Son  of  Great  Britain,  and  be 
adequate  to  the  high  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  that  noble  title  involves  ?  " 

A  congratulatory  address  to  Queen  Victoria 
was  also  adopted  by  the  citizens  of  London  at 
a  public  meeting  at  the  Guildhall,  and  on  July  30 
a  deputation  from  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
attended  at  York  House  to  present  the  address 
to  their  Royal  Highnesses.  In  a  charming 
little  speech  in  reply  the  happy  father  said  : 

"  The  Duchess  of  York  and  myself  thank 

you  with  all  our  hearts  for  the  kind  address  of 

congratulation  on  the  birth  of  our  son  which 

you  have  been  good  enough  to  address  to  us. 
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We  shall  ever  value  this  mark  of  your  attach- 
ment to  ourselves  and  our  family.  We  thank 
you  also  for  the  prayer  and  good  wishes  which 
you  offer  on  behalf  of  our  little  child,  and  we 
trust  that,  under  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  they 
may  be  fulfilled." 

There  could  hardly  be  a  finer  specimen  of 
healthy  childhood  than  Prince  Edward  of  York. 
He  has  inherited  his  mother's  beautiful  com- 
plexion, and  the  blue  eyes  of  his  father's  family, 
while  he  has  a  wealth  of  fair  curly  hair.  Still 
more  fascinating  is  his  smile,  which  is  said 
to  resemble  that  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria. 
He  was  very  young  indeed  when  he  first 
learned  to  return  the  salute  of  the  sentry  at 
York  House,  and  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  real  boy's  clothes. 

When  he  was  born,  York  Cottage  had  to 
be  enlarged,  and  a  new  wing  was  built  for  day 
and  night  nurseries  and  extra  rooms  for  atten- 
dants. Prince  Edward  was  early  trained  by 
his  mother  to  have  a  warm  affection  for  all 
animals  and  especially  for  birds.  The  gardens 
at  York  Cottage,  with  the  curious  beds  and  the 
ornamental  waters  where  swans  and  ducks 
have  their  habitations,  were  the  little  Prince's 
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great  delight.  Every  morning  he  would  go 
out  to  feed  the  sparrows,  and  one  of  his  first 
pets  was  a  fat  canary,  which  he  taught  to  feed 
out  of  his  hand. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  the 
young  Prince  remembers,  what,  in  after  years, 
he  is  likely  to  look  back  upon  with  the  deepest 
feeling- — namely,  his  constant  association  with 
the  late  Queen  Victoria.  At  first  alone,  and 
afterwards  with  his  brothers  and  sister,  Prince 
Edward  paid  long  visits  to  Osborne  and 
Balmoral ;  and  it  is  known  that  on  these  occa- 
sions the  future  heir  to  the  throne  was  the 
chosen  companion  of  the  venerable  Sovereign 
who  then  occupied  it.  It  is  said  that  he  abso- 
lutely refused  to  adopt  the  custom  of  kissing 
Queen  Victoria's  hand  and  not  her  cheek.  He 
had  a  great  fancy  for  holding  her  Majesty's 
stick,  and  his  little  childish  ways  and  airs  of 
importance  afforded  many  a  hearty  laugh  to  the 
late  Queen.  Prince  Edward  always  called 
Queen  Victoria  "  Grannie,"  while  Queen  Alex 
andra  he  called  "  Grandmamma." 

A  pretty  story  is  told  of  the  visit  of  the 
Tsar  and  Tsaritsa  to  Balmoral  in  1896.     Their 
little  daughter,  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga,  was 
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just  beginning  to  walk,  in  which  operation  she 
was  gallantly  assisted  by  Prince  Edward,  and 
it  is  related  that  when  Oueen  Victoria  saw  the 
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two  children  toddling  together,  she  smiled  and 
said,  "La  belle  alliance  !  " 

Another  story   must    be    premised    by    the 
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remark  that  the  little  Prince's  father  is  not  very 
fond  of  making  speeches,  though  he  does  it, 
and  very  well  too,  in  obedience  to  the  calls  of 
duty.  On  one  occasion  at  a  children's  party 
Prince  Edward  was  given  a  toy  sword  by 
the  hostess.  "  You  must  thank  Lady  —  -  for 
your  present,"  the  child  was  told  by  his  father  ; 
and  thereupon  the  child  got  on  to  a  chair  and 
with  the  utmost  aplomb  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  Thank  you  for  the  beautiful  sword.  I  shall 
always  keep  it  in  remembrance  of  this  night." 
"  Little  wretch,"  cried  his  father,  "  he  speaks 
better  than  I  do  !  " 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1901,  while  his 
parents  were  away  on  their  Colonial  tour,  that 
Prince  Edward  made  his  first  appearance,  not 
exactly  in  public,  but  in  an  official  capacity.  It 
was  at  Maryborough  House,  when  under  the 
supervision  of  the  King  he  received  a  deputation 
of  boys  from  the  Dukeof  York's  school,  who  came 
to  present  his  Royal  Highness  with  an  album 
containing  scenes  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the 
foundation,  on  the  occasion  of  its  hundredth  anni- 
versary. It  is  recorded  that  our  future  King 
received  the  party  with  smiles  and  easy  grace, 
though  he  did  not  attempt  to  make  a  speech. 
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Indeed,  it  was  not  long  before  Prince 
Edward  became  the  hero  of  numberless  tales 
of  more  or  less  authenticity.  It  is  said  that 
nothing  annoys  his  Royal  Highness  more  than 
not  to  be  recognised,  because  he  has  been 
trained  from  infancy  to  return  the  salutes  of 
observers.  Although  he  is  very  fond  of  soldiers, 
and  when  at  York  House  his  greatest  delight 
was  to  see  the  guard  changed  in  Friary  Court, 
yet  the  naval  service  has  also  an  irresistible 
charm  for  him.  It  was  especially  the  case 
when  his  father  was  in  command  of  the  Crescent 
cruiser ;  there  was  no  part  of  the  ship  into 
which  the  young  Prince  did  not  penetrate,  and 
eagerly  ask  questions  of  his  father  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  ship  as  to  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  everything  on  board. 

Unlike  his  brothers  and  sister,  Prince 
Edward  is  fond  of  being  photographed,  which 
is  probably  the  reason  why  he  comes  out  so 
well  in  his  photographs.  At  Sandringham, 
like  his  brothers  and  sister,  he  almost  lives  out 
of  doors  and  has  a  Welsh  pony  called  Midget. 
His  parents  early  made  up  their  minds  that 
their  children  should  not  run  the  risk  of  being 
over-educated  ;  and  so  for  the  present  the 
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training  of  character  and  the  development  of  a 
good  physical  constitution  are  wisely  aimed  at 
rather  than  the  acquisition  of  mere  book-know- 
ledge. Certainly  this  method  has  so  far  suc- 
ceeded wonderfully  well  with  Prince  Edward. 
It  was  not  only  a  grandmother's  partiality  which 
made  the  late  Duchess  of  Teck,  who  was  a 
great  judge  of  babies,  write  in  her  diary  on 
December  6,  1894  : — "  May  has  been  spending 
ten  days  with  me,  such  a  joy  to  us  both.  Last 
week  I  accompanied  her  to  Windsor  to  see  my 
wonderful  little  grandson  ;  he  is  very  much 
grown  and  extremely  precocious  for  five  months 
and  really  a  remarkably  fine  child." 

Very  shortly  before  her  death  Princess 
Mary,  who  always  felt  the  responsibility  of  the 
great  position  which  Prince  Edward,  if  his  life 
be  spared,  must  one  day  occupy,  remarked 
earnestly  to  a  clergyman  visiting  her  : — "  You 
will  pray  for  him,  won't  you?  He  will  need 
all  your  prayers."  Then,  kissing  the  little 
Prince,  she  said,  "  This  kind  gentleman  will 
pray  for  you,  dear." 

The  arrival  of  little  Prince  Albert  was  not 
at  all  pleasant  to  Prince  Edward,  and  when  his 
own  nurse,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached, 
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was    transferred    to    the   new    baby  he   simply 
would   not  endure  it,  and  made  so  much  fuss 


PRINCESS  VICTORIA. 

that   he]  gained   the  day,   and   the  change  of 

nurses   had   to  be  abandoned.      However,  by 
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the  time  little  Princess  Victoria  came,  Prince 
Edward  had  grown  more  philosophic  regarding 
additions  to  the  nursery  party.  He  and  Prince 
Albert  occasionally  have  battles,  as  all  healthy 
brothers  do  ;  on  one  occasion  their  mother  on 
entering  the  nursery  found  them  having  a 
regular  fight,  and  she  was  about  to  have  them 
punished  when  their  father  said,  "  Oh,  let  them 
fight  it  out,  they  will  make  the  better  men 
for  it." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Prince  Edward's 
disposition  is  masterful,  but  his  parents  have 
taken  the  very  sensible  course  of  not  perpetually 
checking  him,  though  every  now  and  then  they 
insist  that  he  should  give  up  to  others,  especially 
other  children  with  whom  he  plays. 

The  second  son  of  their  Royal  Highnesses 
was  born  at  York  Cottage,  Sandringham,  on 
December  14,  1895,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  date  of  December  14,  associated 
as  it  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Royal  Family,  not 
only  with  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  but 
also  with  the  death  of  Princess  Alice  and  other 
terrible  bereavements,  seemed  by  this  happy 
event  to  have  its  traditional  sadness  in  some 
measure  dispelled.  The  infant  Prince  was 
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baptized  by  the  names  Albert  Frederick  Arthur 
George,  on  February  17,  1896,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  Sandringham,  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Dr.  Sheepshanks,  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  the  font  used  being  the  golden  bowl 
which  was  given  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  on 
their  marriage  by  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh. 
Among  the  sponsors  were  King  Edward,  Queen 
Alexandra,  the  Empress  Frederick,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Denmark,  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
and  Prince  Adolphus  of  Teck. 

The  Prince  and  Princess,  who  now  had  two 
sons,  were  naturally  delighted  when  a  daughter 
arrived  on  April  25,  1897,  at  York  Cottage, 
Sandringham.  By  this  auspicious  event  Queen 
Victoria's  great-grandchilclren  were  increased 
to  thirty,  and  this  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
celebrations  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee. 

The  christening  of  the  little  Princess  took 
place  in  Sandringham  Church  on  June  7 
following.  The  sponsors  were  Queen  Victoria, 
King  Edward,  Queen  Alexandra,  the  late 
Duchess  of  Teck,  the  Empress  Alexander  of 
Russia,  Princess  Victoria,  the  King  Of  the 
Hellenes,  and  Prince  Francis  of  Teck.  The 
officiating  clergy  were  the  Archbishop  of  York 
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(Dr.  Maclagan),  Canon  Dalton,  Canon  Hervey, 
and  Mr.  de-Putron.  The  infant  was  handed  to 
the  Archbishop  by  Queen  Alexandra,  and 
received  the  names  of  Victoria  Alexandra  Alice 
Mary.  Once  more  the  golden  bowl  which  was 
the  wedding  gift  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
was  used,  being  filled  with  water  from  the 
Jordan,  and  the  baby  Princess  wore  the  Royal 
christening  robe. 

Among  the  congregation  were  the  little 
Princes  Edward  and  Albert.  Princess  Victoria 
had  a  particularly  splendid  christening  cake, 
surmounted  by  a  lily  in  the  heart  of  which 
slept  a  tiny  infant — all,  of  course,  delicately 
worked  in  sugar. 

Princess  Victoria  is  brought  up  with  her 
brothers,  whom  it  is  said  she  rules,  though  we 
may  be  sure  that  her  despotism  is  not  very  hard 
to  bear. 

The  youngest  child  of  their  Royal  High- 
nesses, Prince  Henry,  was  born  at  York 
Cottage,  Sandringham,  on  March  31,  1900, 
and  he  was  christened  in  the  private  chapel  at 
Windsor  Castle  on  May  17  following.  The 
chapel  is,  as  is  well  known,  an  octagonal 
building,  opening  out  of  St.  George's  Hall. 
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The  Bishop  of  Norwich  (Dr.  Sheepshanks) 
assisted  by  the  Dean  of  Windsor  and  Canon 
Dalton,  officiated,  and  the  ceremony  was 
attended  by  nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  then  in  England,  including  Prince 
Edward  of  York,  who  is  described  by  a  con- 
temporary chronicler  as  "  now  a  sturdy  little 
fellow,  with  the  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair  of  the 
Plantagenets,  who  bore  himself  throughout  with 
quiet  self-possession." 

Although  the  ceremony  was  private,  the 
music  was  elaborate.  The  service  opened  with 
the  hymn,  "  Saviour,  Who  Thy  flock  art  feed- 
ing," set  to  a  tune  composed  by  the  late  Prince 
Consort.  The  Prince  slept  calmly  through  the 
first  part  of  the  service,  but  when  Queen  Vic- 
toria took  him  in  her  arms  and  handed  him  to 
the  Bishop,  .who  performed  the  rite  with  water 
brought  from  the  Jordan,  giving  him  the  names 
of  Henry  William  Frederick  Albert,  it  is 
recorded  that  Prince  Henry  gave  one  cry  of 
disapproval.  Otherwise  his  behaviour  during 
the  ceremony  appears  to  have  been  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  service  ended  with  a 
special  hymn  written  by  Mr.  Arthur  Benson, 
of  ^Eton,  son  of  Archbishop  Benson,  which 
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was  set  to  a  tune  composed  by  Princess 
Henry  of  Battenberg.  This  beautiful  hymn 
begins  : — 

"  Hear,  Holy  Father,  from  Thy  heavenly  throne, 
Bless  Thou  Thy  child,  we  seal  him  for  Thine  own  ; 
Saviour  and  Shepherd,  hear  us  as  we  pray, 
Safe  in  Thine  arms  enfold  this  lamb  to-day." 

The  sponsors  of  the  child  were  Queen 
Victoria,  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg,  the 
Duchess  of  Cumberland  (represented  by  Queen 
Alexandra),  Princess  'Charles  of  Denmark 
(represented  by  Princess  Victoria),  the  German 
Emperor  (represented  by  Prince  Albert,  Regent 
of  Brunswick),  Prince  George  of  Greece  (repre- 
sented by  King  Edward),  Prince  Alexander  of 
Teck  (represented  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge), 
and  Field  Marshal  Lord  Roberts  (represented 
by  General  Sir  Dighton  Probyn). 

The  inclusion  of  Lord  Roberts  among  the 
sponsors,  coming  as  it  did  in  the  middle  of  the 
South  African  war,  gave  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion to  the  country,  who  recalled  the  fact  that 
the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  stood  sponsor  to 
Prince  Arthur,  Duke  of  Connaught.  The  fact 
that  Queen  Victoria  was  present  in  person  is  also 
interesting,  for  it  was  not  her  Majesty's  usual 
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custom  to  attend  the  baptisms  of  her  great- 
grand-children — indeed,  the  only  others  to  be 
so  honoured  were  Prince  Henry's  eldest  brother, 
Prince  Edward,  and  his  cousin,  Lady  Alex- 
andra Duff. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

HOME    LIFE    IN    NORFOLK    AND    LONDON. 

Two  houses,  neither  of  them  of  any  great 
magnificence  when  compared  with  the  palaces 
of  a  modern  millionaire,  are  indissolubly  asso- 
ciated with  their  Royal  Highnesses'  happy 
home  life — York  Cottage,  Sandringham,  and 
York  House,  St.  James's  Palace. 

The  former  is  a  comfortable  little  dwelling 
with  many  gables,  lying  on  the  edge  of  Sand- 
ringham lake,  and  within  a  few  minutes'  walk 
of  the  Hall.  It  used  to  be  known  as  the 
Bachelors'  Cottage,  being  intended  for  Prince 
George  and  his  brother,  and  it  was  at  first  on 
a  very  small  scale,  though  additions  made  from 
time  to  time  have  brought  it  up  to  the  size  of 
many  a  country  gentleman's  establishment.  No 
doubt  the  late  Duchess  of  Teck  was  not  disposed 
to  be  very  critical  of  her  son-in-law's  country 
home,  but  still  her  opinion  may  go  for  some- 
thing. 
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She  stayed  at  York  Cottage  in  the  Decem- 
ber following  her  daughter's  marriage,  and 
declared  it  to  be  the  perfection  of  an  ideal 
cottage  ;  each  room,  she  said,  was  charming  in 
its  way,  and  everything  was  in  perfect  taste 
and  most  cosy  and  comfortable.  And  again, 
little  more  than  a  year  later,  she  informs  one 
of  her  friends  that  the  addition  to  the  cottage 
was  just  what  was  required  to  make  it  perfect 
and  thoroughly  comfortable.  She  goes  on  to 
tell  her  correspondent  that  "  May  "  had  now  a 
charming  boudoir,  a  sanctum  ornc  to  herself, 
upstairs,  next  to  her  bed-room,  while  the 
gentlemen  had  a  most  delightful  billiarcl-room 
"  at  the  end  of  all  things  " — one  of  Princess 
Mary's  vigorous  phrases — which  was  quite  the 
making  of  the  house.  The  little  drawing- 
room  tfautrefois  had  been  converted  into  a 
sitting-room  for  the  ladies,  the  former  dining- 
room  having  become  the  drawing-room,  and  a 
charming  new  dining-room  had  been  built, 
immediately  over  which  was  Princess  Mary's 
bed-room — such  an  enchanting  room,  she  says, 
with  a  round  bay-window.  The  nurseries  were 
pretty  rooms  in  the  older  part  of  the  cottage. 

While  at  York  Cottage  their  Royal  High- 
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nesses  have  always  thrown  off  as  much  as 
possible  what  may  be  described  as  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  Royalty,  there  being 
indeed  little  either  in  the  house  itself  or  in 
the  daily  life  of  its  occupants  to  suggest  their 
exalted  rank.  Like  so  many  sailors,  the 
Prince  has  a  real  taste  for  agriculture,  and, 
as  has  been  explained  in  another  chapter,  he 
indulges  this  hobby  at  his  Norfolk  home. 
During  his  honeymoon,  which  was  spent  at 
York  Cottage,  the  Prince  amused  himself  by- 
stocking  a  portion  of  the  Sandringham  estate 
with  anirnals  of  good  breeds.  From  the  public 
point  of  view  certainly  nothing  can  be  more 
.satisfactory  than  this  interest  which  the  Heir- 
Apparent  takes  in  what  is  still  one  of  the  great 
staple  industries  of  the  nation. 

At  York  Cottage  the  Princess  has  always 
been  able  to  indulge  her  great  love  of  garden- 
ing, and  her  favourite  flower,  the  lily  of  the 
valley,  takes  kindly  to  the  soil  of  Norfolk  ; 
and,  by  way  of  variety,  the  Princess  has  the 
Italian  and  the  Alpine  gardens  at  the  Hall  to 
fall  back  upon.  These,  especially  the  Alpine 
garden,  are  the  favourite  resorts  of  her  sisters- 
in-law  when  staying  at  Sandringham. 
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To  Londoners  their  Royal  Highnesses  will 
still  for  some  time  to  come  be  more  closely 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  beautiful 
old-world  mansion  situated  in  Ambassadors' 
Court  at  St.  James's  Palace,  than  with 
Marlborough  House.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
there  have  been  no  fewer  than  four  other 
historical  York  Houses  in  London. 

The  situation  of  the  fifth  York  House, 
which  is  the  only  one  that  concerns  us.  necess- 
arily renders  some  of  the  rooms  rather  gloomy, 
but  their  Royal  Highnesses  did  their  best  while 
living  Ithere  to  make  their  town  house  bright 
and  cheerful.  They  were  much  helped  in  this 
by  the  very  large  number  of  beautiful  pieces  of 
furniture  which  were  given  them  as  wedding 
presents  by  public  institutions  as  well  as  by 
private  friends. 

The  Prince's  library  was  equipped  with 
white  wood  book-cases,  which  had  as  back- 
ground salmon-pink  walls  ;  while  the  morning- 
room  next  to  it  was  hung  with  turquoise  blue. 
In  the  equerries'  room  stood  a  glass-covered 
table,  which  their  Royal  Highnesses  value  very 
much,  for  it  contains  a  large  number  of 
presentation  mallets,  trowels,  and  keys,  each  of 
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which  recalls  some  important  public  function. 
But  really  the  whole  house  was  full  of  interest- 
ing mementoes  presented  at  various  times  to 
their  Royal  Highnesses  ;  for  instance,  an 
enormous  elephant's  tusk,  weighing  162  Ibs., 
decorated  one  room,  the  size  of  it  being  no 
doubt  intended  to  be  the  measure  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  donors — some  officers  in  Uganda. 

Princess  May's  boudoir  at  York  House  was 
panelled  with  damask  of  pale  blue  ;  the  sofas 
and  chairs  being  covered  with  white  Spitalfields 
silk.  The  room  had  no  very  pleasant  outlook, 
though  the  windows  were  provided  with  small 
balconies.  Their  Royal  Highnesses,  however, 
seldom  used  the  balconies,  because  the  people 
in  the  street  could  never  resist  the  temptation 
of  assembling  .to  gaze,  as  if  in  wonder  that 
Royal  personages  lived  and  moved  and  had 
their  being  remarkably  like  other  people  as 
regards  externals. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  contents  of 
Princess  May's  bookshelves,  which  certainly 
bear  testimony  to  the  breadth  of  her  Royal 
Highness's  culture,  and  to  the  catholicity  of 
her  literary  taste.  Thus  we  find  '  The 
Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes  '  side  by  side 
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with  '  The  Study  of  Sociology '  and  '  The 
Mission  to  Uganda ' ;  and  '  The  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table  '  does  not  quarrel  with  '  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.'  But  perhaps  one  is 
not  far  wrong  in  guessing  that  the  book  entitled 
'National  Nursery  Rhymes  '  is  now  the  most 
read  of  all  ! 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  the  rooms  in 
York  House  in  detail  as  they  appeared  when 
the  Prince  and  Princess  first  lived  in  them,  but 
it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  some  of  those 
precious  possessions  which  their  Royal  High- 
nesses would  certainly  take  with  them  in  what- 
ever household  re-arrangements  the  future  may 
have  in  store. 

Foremost  among  these  are  the  pictures. 
There  is  the  original  of  Luke  Fildes'  well- 
known  picture  of  Queen  Alexandra.  Then 
there  is  Landseer's  delightful  portrait  of  the 
late  Duchess  of  Teck  as  a  child,  which  was 
^  given  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  by  the  Roths- 
childs. It  may  not  be  ''good  art,"  but  it  is  a 
charming  picture.  The  little  girl  is  shown  with 
her  great  St.  Bernard,  "  Nelson,"  who  has  a 
piece  of  biscuit  on  his  nose.  Little  Princess 
Mary  holds  up  a  warning  finger,  while  the  rest 
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of  the  biscuit  is  shown  half-hidden  in  her  left 
hand.  She  is  dressed  in  a  low-necked  frock  of 
green  velvet  with  white  fur  edging,  and  her  fair 
curly  hair  falls  over  her  bare  shoulders. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  have  never  cared 
to  possess  many  pictures,  preferring  quality  to 
quantity.  They  have  portraits  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  Princess  May,  as  well  as  of  the  late 
Empress  Frederick,  which  are  all  works  of  real 
artistic  merit  as  well  as  family  interest.  Among 
the  wedding  presents  was  a  picture  called  "  The 
Rivals,"  by  Henry  Woods,  R.A.,  which  was 
presented  by  the  citizens  of  Manchester. 
Another  valued  possession  is  a  magnificent 
piece  of  tapestry  of  unusual  size,  which  repre- 
sents a  scene  from  Armide.  A  woman  is  about 
to  stab  a  young  warrior  sleeping  beneath  a  tree, 
while  Cupid  endeavours  to  protect  him  with  the 
assistance  of  other  corpulent  Cupids  hovering 
round  in  the  air.  Indeed,  almost  everything  in 
York  House  had  its  own  history.  Thus,  one 
cushion  is  particularly  valued  by  the  Princess 
because  it  is  covered  with  a  remarkably  beauti- 
ful piece  of  brocade  silk  which  the  old  original 
Mr.  Worth,  of  Paris,  gave  her  not  long  before 
his  death, 
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It  is  said  that  their  Royal  Highnesses  had 
more  than  1500  wedding  presents,  of  which  a 
large  number  were  clocks  of  various  kinds. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  citizens  of  Croydon,  the 
citizens  of  Leamington  Spa  and  the  county  of 
Huntingdon  gave  clocks,  as  did  also  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  and  his  staff.  One  of  the  most 
gorgeous  wedding  presents  was  a  writing-table 
equipped  with  apparatus  of  embossed  gold. 
The  county  of  York  presented  a  very  fine 
writing-table  seven  feet  long,  mounted  in  ormolu, 
while  some  English  and  American  women  in 
Paris  gave  an  extremely  valuable  Sevres  vase. 
The  charm  of  an  ivory  case  containing  a  hand- 
mirror  and  two  gold  scent-bottles  was  much 
enhanced  by  the  following  verse  written  inside 
the  ivory  lid  : — 

"  Pray  in  this  mirror  make  inspection 
Of  thy  most  fair  reflection  ; 
It  has  no  error  of  deflection 
From  loyalty, 
Nor  he  that  gives  it  thee." 

Another  interesting  present  is  an  old  Bible 
written  in  the  Irish  language,  a  gift  to  the 
Prince  "  From  an  Irish  subject  to  Ireland's 
future  King." 
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VISITS    TO   IRELAND. 

THE  Prince  and  Princess  have  both  of  them  a 
strong  affection  for  the  Emerald  Isle,  which 
they  have  visited  more  than  once,  and  where 
they  have  always  been  received  with  some- 
thing more  than  the  courtesy  and  politeness 
characteristic  of  the  Irish  people.  .  Ireland  has 
not  been  slow  to  complain  of  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  Royal  Family  in  the  past,  but  as 
against  the  Heir  Apparent  and  his  consort  no 
charge  could  be  more  baseless.  The  Prince 
showed  very  clearly  his  feelings  in  the  matter 
when  he  presided  at  the  Anniversary  Festival 
of  the  Benevolent  Society  of  St.  Patrick  in 
1895.  On  that  occasion  he  said  : — 

"  The  Duchess  of  York  paid  a  very  inter- 
esting visit  to  your  schools  this  afternoon,  and 
it  afforded  her  great  pleasure  to  distribute  the 
prizes  awarded  to  the  successful  scholars  ;  she 
was  very  much  pleased  with  everything  she  saw, 
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especially  with  the  happy  faces  of  the  children. 


THE  ROYAL  VISIT  TO  IRELAND.    ON  THE  WAY  TO  VALENTIA  :  A 
WELCOME  BY  PEASANT  GIRLS. 

I  accept  the  Presidency  of  this  Society  for  the 
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year  with  great  pleasure,  and  in  taking  the 
chair  here  this  evening  I  rejoice  to  find  so 
many  of  my  Irish  friends  around  me,  giving  me 
their  kind  support.  I  have  visited  Ireland 
on  various  occasions,  and,  as  Lord  London- 
derry has  said,  in  a  torpedo  boat,  though  I 
cannot  say  that  it  was  my  most  comfortable 
visit,  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ; 
yet  I  shall  never  forget  the  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness which  I  experienced  on  every  occasion,  all 
round  the  coast,  even  in  the  smallest  fishing 
village.  I  can  only  say  I  look  forward  with 
very  great  pleasure,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  at  no 
long  distance,  to  visiting  Ireland  again  accom- 
panied by  the  Duchess." 

The  Prince  and  Princess  paid  a  remarkably 
successful  visit  to  Ireland  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1897.  The  right  note  was  struck  in 
the  Princess's  costume  when  she  left  Euston  on 
August  17,  for  her  Royal  Highness  then  wore 
a  gown  of  blue  Irish  poplin,  and  green  foliage 
appeared  in  her  Empress  bonnet.  The  Royal 
party  crossed  from  Holy  head  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert,  and  fortunately  for  their  Royal 
Highnesses,  who  are  known  to  be  somewhat 
susceptible  to  mal  de  mer,  the  gale  which  had 
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been  blowing-  in  the  Channel  moderated,  and 
the  passage  was  comparatively  calm.  But  the 
storm  raged  down  the  Thames  Valley,  and  the 
anxious  mother  watching  at  White  Lodge 
wrote  to  her  son,  Prince  Alexander  of  Teck  : 

"ft  blew  a  perfect  gale,  so  that  we  were. 
quite  in  a  state,  dreading  a  bad  passage  for 
poor  May,  and  it  was  a  great  relief  to  hear 
from  herself  that  they  had  had  a  good  passage. 
Lord  Cadogan  sent  me  the  first  news  of  their 
arrival  and  enthusiastic  greeting  in  Dublin,  and 
Derek  followed  with  '  Splendid  and  unanimous 
reception.'  " 

These  messages  sent  to  the  Duchess  of 
Teck  were  amply  justified,  for  Dublin's  wel- 
come to  the  Royal  visitors  was  marred  by  no 
dissentient  voice.  From  Kingstown  Harbour, 
where  the  dressed  ships  made  a  brilliant 
spectacle,  right  up  to  the  Viceregal  Lodge  the 
Prince  and  Princess  saw  nothing  but  radiant 
faces,  waving  handkerchiefs,  and  every  sign, 
not  of  mere  courtesy  towards  distinguished 
visitors,  but  of  affectionate  and  loyal  welcome. 

At  Kingstown  the  Prince  had  said  in  reply 
to  an  address  that  his  consort  and  himself  were 
looking  forward  to  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
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better  acquainted  with  the  people  of  Ireland 
and  with  the  beauties  of  its  scenery  ;  and  in 
the  limited  time  at  their  disposal  they  hoped  to 
visit  many  parts  of  that  beautiful  country. 

For  the  reception  ceremonies  on  their 
arrival  the  Princess  dressed  as  became  Lady 
Killarney  in  a  beautiful  eau-de-nil  dress  of  Irish 
poplin,  with  a  trimming  of  dark-green  velvet. 
The  very  railway  carriage  in  which  they 
travelled  from  Kingstown  to  \Yestland  Row 
Station  was  upholstered  for  the  occasion  in 
figured  Irish  poplin.  As  for  the  Prince's 
clothes,  we  have  the  high  authority  of  the 
Tailor  and  Cutter  for  asserting  that  his  Royal 
Highness  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
dressed  gentleman  in  the  Viceregal  party  ;  but 
it  is  sad  to  learn  that  "  the  Duke's  exceedingly 
stylish  frockcoat  was  somewhat  disfigured  by  a 
breast  pocket,  the  end  of  which  was  too  near 
the  top  button  to  be  in  keeping  with  good 
taste."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  Royal 
Highness  did  not  wear  this  faulty  coat  more 
than  once. 

The  significance  of  the  popular  reception 
was  never  more  marked  than  in  front  of  the 
City  Hall,  the  portico  of  which  was  crowded 
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with  guests  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion of  Dublin.  Every  one  hailed  it  as  a  good 
omen  that  the  rain  which  had  threatened  held 
off  until  the  Royal  party  entered  Dublin  Castle. 
While  they  were  being  received  there  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  Lady  Cadogan  it  fell 
heavily,  but  by  the  time  the  Royal  party  came 
out  again  into  the  open  to  go  to  the  Viceregal 
Lodge  the  sun  was  once  more  shining. 

At  the  Castle  gate  the  Royal  carriage 
stopped  a  minute  or  two  to  let  a.  troop  of 
cavalry  go  by,  and  at  that  moment  an  old  lady 
stepped  out  from  among  the  spectators  and 
wished  the  Princess  a  long  and  happy  life, 
receiving  in  response  a  bright  smile.  As  they 
moved  off  again  a  grey-haired  gentleman  ran 
behind  the  carriage  shouting  :  "  Long  life  to 
the  future  King  and  Queen  of  England  !  "  and 
his  excitement  communicated  itself  to  the 
crowd,  who  cheered  themselves  hoarse.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  difficult  question 
of  Viceregal  and  Royal  etiquette,  which  some- 
times clashed,  was  settled  by  preserving  each 
as  a  separate  entity,  with  results  which  were 
sometimes  awkward  and  frequently  ridiculous. 

On  the  following  day  the  Princess,  having 
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quickly  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey,  spent  the  morning  in  increasing  her 
knowledge  of  Dublin,  a  city  of  which  she  is 
known  to  be  exceedingly  fond.  She  visited 
the  two  great  Cathedrals,  Christ  Church  and 
St.  Patrick's  ;  at  the  former  her  Royal  High- 
ness was  naturally  much  interested  in  the 
statue  of  James  II.,  the  last  Duke  of  York  who 
visited  Ireland,  and  who  was  driven  from  it 
two  centuries  ago. 

In  the  afternoon  came  the  first  public  duty 
undertaken  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  on  this 
visit,  namely,  the  opening  of  Lady  Cadogan's 
Irish  Textile  Exhibition,  in  connection  with 
her  Excellency's  efforts  to  promote  the  revival 
of  Irish  local  industries.  The  Synod  of  the 
Royal  University  of  Ireland  had  lent  their 
Hall  for  the  Exhibition,  and  the  gorgeous 
academic  robes  contrasted  effectively  with  the 
plain  morning  dress  worn  by  the  Prince  him- 
self, Lord  Cadogan,  Lord  Roberts,  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour,  and  other  military  and  civil  dignitaries. 
In  reply  to  an  appallingly  long  address  of 
welcome,  the  Viceroy  was  commendably  brief. 
On  behalf  of  himself  and  of  the  whole  Irish 
people  he  offered  to  the  Prince  with  much 
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feeling  a  few  words  of  welcome,  particularly 
congratulating  him  on  the  fact  that  he  made  his 
first  appearance  on  an  Irish  platform  in  support 
of  a  movement  so  important  to  the  working- 
classes  and  to  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

When  the  Prince  rose  to  reply  his  reception 
was  so  hearty  as  somewhat  to  unnerve  him, 
with  the  result  that  his -first  sentence  or  two 
were  haltingly  delivered.  However,  he  soon 
recovered  himself,  and  spoke  in  tones  which 
curiously  reminded  his  audience  of  his  father's 
well-known  accents.  With  real  feeling  he  said 
that  the  Princess  and  himself  had  been  deeply 
gratified  by  the  kind  and  warm-hearted  recep- 
tion which  they  had  received  ever  since  they 
had  been  in  Dublin.  As  for  the  Exhibition 
itself,  their  Royal  Highnesses  were  so  much 
interested  in  examining  the  various  stalls  and 
looms  that  they  were  late  in  arriving  at  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Flower  Show. 

The  next  day,  August  21,  was,  in  some 
ways,  the  most  important  of  the  visit,  for  it 
saw  the  solemn  investiture  of  the  Prince  as  a 
Knight  of  St.  Patrick  in  St.  Patrick's  Hall. 
Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  witness 
this  ceremony  agreed  that  in  the  two  qualities 
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of  scenic  beauty  and  impressiveness  it  would 
be  hard  to  surpass.  No  doubt  its  beauty  was 
largely  due  to  the  prevalence  of  St.  Patrick's 
blue,  that  cool  and  delightful  bleu  de  del  which, 
in  a  great  measure,  took  the  place  of  the  hot 
scarlet  so  common  at  similar  functions  in 
England. 

The  morning  began  with  the  reception  of 
Addresses  in  the  Throne  Room  at  the  Castle, 
at  which  etiquette    prescribed    the  absence  of 
the    Lord    Lieutenant.     The    Prince  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  at  an  allusion  in  the  Address 
of  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  and  Magistrates  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Dublin  to  the  visit  of 
Richard  Plantaganet,  Duke  of  York,  who  spent 
some  time  in   Ireland  and  won  the  affections  of 
the  people  in  a  remarkable  degree.     A  pictur- 
esque  ceremony  was  the    introduction    of   the 
representatives     of     the     Royal     Colleges     of 
Physicians   and    Surgeons    of    Ireland,    whose 
brilliant  robes    broke   the   black-coated    mono- 
tony, and  whose  great  silver  maces,  the  cher- 
ished possessions  of  these  ancient  Corporations, 
were  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Prince  while  the 
Address  was  being  read.      In  a  general  reply 
to  all   the  Addresses  the  Prince  referred  with 
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gratitude  to  the  truly  Irish  welcome  which  had 
been  accorded  to  his  wife  and  himself. 

After  luncheon  the  Prince  was  sworn  in 
as  a  Member  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council 
in  Ireland,  and  then  came  the  great  event  of 
the  day.  Before  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  the  solemn  investiture  of  new 
Knights  always  took  place  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  but  now  that  the  Order  is  secular- 
ised the  ceremony  takes  place  in  St.  Patrick's 
Hall.  This  fine  room  is  decorated  throughout 
in  white  and  gold  ;  at  the  upper  end  is  the 
Viceregal  throne,  and  down  the  centre  runs  a 
great  table  covered  with  a  sky-blue  cloth,  sur- 
rounded with  eighteen  chairs  upholstered  in  the 
same  colour. 

The  Princess  and  Lady  Cadogan  arrived 
first.  Her  Royal  Highness  was  dressed  all  in 
white,  with  a  bunch  of  sky-blue  ostrich  feathers 
in  her  bonnet.  Lord  Roberts  had  already 
arrived  with  an  escort  of  the  i3th  Hussars. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Order,  Lord  Cadogan,  entered  in  procession. 
First  came  two  gold  maces  followed  by  Ulster 
King  of  Arms  in  a  gorgeous  robe  of  crimson  ; 
next  walked  the  tall  slender  figure  of  Mr. 
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Gerald  Balfour,  Chief  Secretary  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Order,  in  a  long  robe  of  sky-blue,  bear- 
ing aloft  the  Sword  of  State.  After  him  came 
Lord  Cadogan,  also  robed  in  St.  Patrick's  blue, 
and  wearing  the  badge,  riband,  star,  and  collar 
of  the  Order. 

Having  taken  his  seat  on  the  throne  the 
Grand  Master  directed  Ulster  King  of  Arms 
to  summon  the  Knights  Companions,  who 
thereupon  took  their  seats  round  the  table. 
"  From  this  point  onward,"  says  a  contem- 
porary chronicler,  "we  seemed  more  and  more 
to  be  like  to  an  historic  picture  in  a  gorgeous 
frame,  so  much  did  the  participants  in  the 
ceremony  and  the  mere  onlookers  seem  to  be 
entirely  separate  from  the  figures  within  the 
enclosure,  moving  in  a  world  of  their  own  and 
speaking  a  language  of  their  own  ;  clad  in  the 
garb  of  chivalry  with  mantles,  stars,  collars, 
maces,  batons,  and  tabards  ;  reading  strange 
formulae  from  rolls  of  parchment." 

The  most  important  document  to  be  read 
was,  of  course,  Queen  Victoria's  letter,  enjoin- 
ing the  initiation  of  her  beloved  grandson  into 
the  most  illustrious  Order  of  St.  Patrick.  The 
Grand  Master  then  commanded  the  two  senior 
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Knights,  Lord  Cork  and  Lord  Dufferin,  to 
bring  his  Royal  Highness.  Preceded  by  the 
banner,  the  helm,  and  the  insignia  of  the  new 
Knight,  the  Prince  entered  with  his  sponsors 
on  either  hand.  He  wore  his  plain  Captain's 
uniform.  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  then  read  the 
declaration  of  loyalty  to  the  Order,  the  Prince 
following  him  sentence  by  sentence  as  in  the 
marriage  service.  The  Prince  signed  the 
Declaration  and  was  then  invested  with  the 
insignia  of  the  Order,  the  Grand  Master 
addressing  to  him  the  quaint  mediaeval  admoni- 
tions which  are  customary.  The  sword  with 
which  the  Prince  was  girded  was  the  same 
weapon  which  had  been  used  at  the  investiture 
of  his  father  in  1868  and  at  the  investiture  of 
George  IV.  Ulster  King  of  Arms  then  de- 
clared his  Royal  Highness's  style  and  title, 
and  the  new  Knight  received  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  Order.  The  whole  ceremony  was 
then  repeated  in  the  case  of  Lord  Roberts, 
whose  banner  was  borne  by  his  son,  Lieutenant 
Frederick  Roberts,  who  was  destined  to  die 
the  death  of  a  hero  only  a  few  short  years 
after. 

Visits  of  various   kinds  occupied  the   time 
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till  August  25,  the  day  of  the  Horse  Show  at 
Balls  Bridge.  As  is  well  known,  this  is  the 
great  event  of  the  Dublin  season,  and,  with  the 
added  attraction  of  the  Royal  visit,  it  produced 
a  loyal  demonstration,  the  vehemence  of  which 
taxed  the  powers  of  the  most  experienced 
correspondents  to  describe.  One  poetical 
scribe  declared  that  Princess  May's  costume 
of  pale  green  diaphanous  muslin  over  silk  of 
the  same  shade  resembled  the  hue  that  closely- 
clipped  grass  in  Ireland  takes  when  misty  sun- 
light rests  on  it  in  the  dewy  morning !  .  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  Royal  party  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  jumping,  and  no  better  jumping  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  world  than  at  Balls  Bridge. 
On  the  Viceregal  cricket-ground  in  Phoenix 
Park  their  Royal  Highnesses  inspected  some 
thousand  boys  of  the  Boys'  and  Church  Lads' 
Brigades  ;  while  on  the  same  day  the  Princess 
was  much  interested  in  inspecting  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  and  the  old  Irish  Parliament  House. 

And  now  the  time  came  for  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  to  leave  Dublin  for  a  trip  to  the  south 
and  south-west.  The  scenes  witnessed  at  their 
entry  were  repeated  when  they  left  the  capital 
on  August  28.  A  run  almost  due  south 
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brought  the  train  through  the  most  lovely 
part  of  county  Cork  to  Mallow,  where  no 
stop  was  made,  although  the  Royal  party 
could  see  that  -the  station  had  been  elabo- 
rately decorated  and  was  densely  crowded. 
The  Prince  afterwards  expressed  great  regret 
that  the  arrangements  which  had  been  made 
to  stop  there  had  been  cancelled.  This  had 
been  done  most  likely  because  when  King 
Edward  visited  Ireland  in  1885  there  was  a 
somewhat  unpleasant  demonstration  at  Mallow  ; 
but  the  fear  that  this  would  be  repeated  on 
the  arrival  of  his  son  was  absurd,  for  even  as  it 
was,  and  in  spite  of  their  disappointment,  the 
crowd  heartily  cheered  the  train  as  it  dashed 
through. 

At  Killarney,  as  at  other  places,  the 
addresses  which  were  presented  to  their  Royal 
Highnesses  contained  more  than  one  hint  to 
the  effect  that  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
might  perhaps  spend  more  time  in  Ireland  than 
they  had  been  able  to  do  in  the  past,  and  that 
it  might  be  possible  for  a  Royal  residence  to  be 
set  up  in  the  country.  It  was  noticeable, 
however,  that  in  his  replies  the  Prince  abstained 
from  alluding  to  these  very  broad  hints,  though 
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his  anxiety  to  see  Muckross  House  at  Killarney 
lent  some  colour  to  the  rumour  that  it  was  to 
be  selected  as  a  Royal  residence.  The  Royal 
party  were  particularly  interested  in  viewing 
the  rooms  occupied  by  Queen  Victoria  on  her 
visit  to  Muckross  in  1861. 

The  programme  on  August  30,  though  not 
of  much  public  interest,  was  probably  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  to  their  Royal  Highnesses. 
The  Prince  early  in  the  morning  started  with 
Lord  Castlerosse  on  a  deer-stalking  expedition 
to  a  forest  of  Lord  Kenmare's,  where  he  had 
good  sport,  shooting  a  number  of  red  deer  and 
one  stag,  and  staying  out  until  nearly  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

The  Princess  meanwhile  drove  to  the 
famous  Lakes  of  Killarney.  If  the  Royal 
party  had  passed  through  the  town  of  Killarney 
they  would  have  found  a  new  inscription  over 
the  entrance  to  the  Town  Hall  as  follows  : 
"  Stay  longer  next  time,"  the  naive  frankness 
of  which  the  Princess  would  no  doubt  have 
greatly  enjoyed.  Her  Royal  Highness 
embarked  at  Rosse  Castle  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Queen's  barge,  because  Queen  Victoria 
made  the  tour  of  the  Lakes  in  it  in  1 86 1.  It 
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had  been  painted  black  with  a  line  of  gold 
from  bow  to  stern,  and  it  was  rowed  by  eight 
oarsmen  who  were  clad  in  sailors'  costume  of 
white  duck  and  blue.  A  second  barge  for  some 
other  members  of  the  party  was  steered  by  an 
old  man  named  Denis  Looney,  who  was 
honoured  by  the  Princess's  special  notice 
because  he  was  one  of  the  oarsmen  who  rowed 
Queen  Victoria  round  the  Lakes  in  1861.  At 
the  famous  "  Meeting  of  the  waters  "  a  cornet 
player  had  been  stationed  whose  playing 
enabled  the  Royal  party  to  listen  to  the 
wonderful  echoes  repeated  by  the  towering 
mountains  around.  They  also  viewed  the 
splendid  group  of  mountains  rising  one  behind 
the  other  which  have  always  been  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Happy  Family,"  which 
Queen  Victoria  gave  them  in  1861.  The  party 
lunched  on  the  little  Bay  of  Derrycunihy,  on 
the  spot  where  Queen  Victoria  had  tea  thirty- 
six  years  before. 

From  Killarney  the  Royal  party  visited 
Adare  Manor,  the  seat  of  Lord  Dunraven,  and 
then  went  on  to  Baronscourt  to  visit  the  Duke 
of  Abercorn.  The  Royal  party  travelled  by 
steamer  from  Killaloe  to  Banagher,  and  though 
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it  rained  almost  all  the  time,  the  Princess  was 
so  entranced  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  that 
she  had  her  lunch  served  to  her  on  deck  in 
order  that  she  might  not  miss  any  of  it. 

Not  even  the  Dublin  reception  was 
surpassed  in  point  of  enthusiasm  by  the 
welcome  which  their  Royal  Highnesses 
received  even  in  quite  small  places.  At 
Mullingar,  in  acknowledging  an  address,  the 
Prince  uttered  the  cryptic  remark,  "  We  hope 
to  make  further  acquaintance  with  your  country 
on  future  occasions,"  which,  of  course,  strength- 
ened the  rumours  as  to  a  Royal  residence  in 
Ireland. 

At  Newtown  Stewart  and  also  at  Barons- 
court  their  Royal  Highnesses  were  received 
with  torchlight  processions,  the  beauty  of 
which  and  the  magnificent  scenery  of  that  part 
of  Ireland  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
them.  At  Newtown  Stewart  they  found  an 
arch  which  bore  on  one  side  the  inscription, 
"  Cead  mile  failth,"  while  on  the  other  side  they 
read  the  broad  Scotch  hint,  "  Will  ye  no  com' 
back  again  ?  " 

During  the  Royal  visit  the  various  religious 
creeds  and  political  parties  seemed  by  tacit 
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agreement  to  sink  all  their  differences.  The 
Protestant  brass  band  and  the  Nationalist 
drum  and  fife  band,  who  on  ordinary  occasions 
required  a  large  force  of  police  to  keep  them 
separate,  actually  fraternised  and  paraded 
Newtown  Stewart  together.  Catholic  houses 
equally  with  Protestant,  were  illuminated  and 
decorated  ;  and  women  and  children  of  the 
Irish  quarter  of  the  town  were  actually  found 
to  cheer  the  force  of  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
which  had  been  drafted  into  the  town  in  case 
of  emergency.  The  Duchess  of  Abercorn  gave 
a  garden  party  at  Baronscourt  which  was 
attended  by  the  Nationalist  aldermen  and 
councillors  of  Londonderry  ;  and  it  was  a 
wonderful  sight  to  see  the  descendants  of  the 
old  stock  amicably  mingling  with  the  families 
of  the  plantation.  Clergy — Catholic,  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian — were  there  in  great  numbers, 
and  both  Nationalist  and  Unionist  members  ot 
Parliament. 

On  September  4  the  Prince  and  Princess 
continued  their  triumphal  progress — for  it  really 
was  all  that — through  Ulster.  At  Londonderry 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  tremendous, 
and  the  city  was  full  of  triumphal  arches,  one 
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of  which  bore  the  words,  "  Shure  an'  it's 
yoursels  that's  welcome,"  and  another,  "  Arrah, 
come  again  and  bring  your  mother  wid  ye !  " 

In  reply  to  one  of  the  numerous  addresses 
of  welcome,  the  Prince  said,  "  I  hope  the  good 
feeling  which  has  prevailed  among  all  classes 
may  be  lasting  and  beneficial."  In  reply  to 
another  address,  he  said,  "  During  our  tour  in 
Ireland  we  have  passed  through  many  counties 
and  have  witnessed  many  scenes  of  great 
beauty,  and  we  have  everywhere  received  a 
hearty  welcome  such  as  can  only  come  from 
warm  Irish  hearts,  and  we  now  receive  the 
same  warm  welcome  from  you  in  the  north.  I 
should  like  to  mention  that  this  is  not  the  first 
visit  which  I  have  paid  to  this  neighbourhood, 
for  I  have  been  several  times  at  Loch  S willy 
and  once  on  Loch  Foyle  when  I  was  in 
command  of  a  torpedo  beat." 

Just  beyond  Newtownards  the  Prince  and 
Princess  were  much  amused  to  see  that  the  flax 
workers  had  arranged  lines  of  white  linen  into 
the  shape  of  a  gigantic  "  York."  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  then  went  on  to  visit  Lord  and 

o 

Lady  Londonderry  at  Mount  Stewart. 

The  extraordinarily  hearty  reception  given 
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to  their  Royal  Highnesses  in  Tyrone  and 
Kerry  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  them 
that  they  sent  special  messages  to  Queen 
Victoria  describing  in  the  warmest  terms  the 
loyalty  of  the  populace ;  a  circumstance  which 
is  particularly  interesting  in  view  of  her  late 
Majesty's  own  visit  to  Ireland  in  1900. 


VISIT  TO  IRELAND.     ARRIVAL  AT  NEWTOWN  STEWART. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  paid  visits  to 
Newcastle  and  Castle  Wellan,  and  all  that 
district  which  is  so  full  of  memories  of  St. 
Patrick,  the  great  Apostle  of  the  West,  as  well 
as  of  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1798.  How  much 
they  enjoyed  it  is  shown  by  an  entry  in  the  late 
Duchess  of  Teck's  diary:  "I  found  a  dear 
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letter  from  May,  dated  the  9th  from  Mount 
Stewart,  full  of  the  warmth  of  their  welcome  in 
the  North  and  the  enthusiasm  of  their  reception 
in  Derry,  the  pleasantness  of  their  party,  and 
their  delightful  excursion  to  Lord  Annesley's 
place,  Castle  Wellan." 

Belfast  was  visited  on  September  8,  when 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  city 
was  in  a  fever  of  loyalty.  A  large  number  of 
addresses  were  presented,  and  in  a  general  reply 
to  them  all  the  Prince  said,  "  We  have  enjoyed 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  your  country  and  the 
generous,  warm-hearted  spirit  of  the  Irish 
people.  We  beg  again  to  tender  you  our 
warmest  thanks,  and  we  cannot  but  express  the 
hope  that  at  some  future  time  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  further  acquaintance  with 
your  country  and  the  people,''  a  significant 
declaration  which  was  greeted  with  the  warmest 
applause. 

They  visited  Messrs.  Harland  and  Woolff's 
ship-building  yards,  where  they  saw  the  frame  of 
the  Oceanic,  the  largest  ship  then  designed,  and 
where  the  Prince  opened  a  dock  which  received 
the  name  of  the  "  York  Dock."  The  Royal 
party  were  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the 
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offices  of  the  Belfast  Harbour  Board,  when 
the  Prince  was  moved  to  make  the  longest  and 
the  warmest  speech  of  all  that  he  uttered  on 
this  Irish  visit.  After  praising  Belfast  and 
Belfast's  industry  and  energy,  he  said,  ''  As  our 
pleasant  visit  to  Ireland  comes  to  a  close  to- 
day, we  cannot  leave  these  hospitable  shores 
without  endeavouring  to  express  our  very 
sincere  appreciation  of  the  warm  and  enthusi- 
astic reception  with  which  we  have  been 
greeted  by  all  classes  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  We  leave  to-day  with  your  hearty 
cheers  still  ringing  in  our  ears,  and  we 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  again  visiting 
Ireland." 

After  luncheon,  the  loyalty  which  awaited 
their  Royal  Highnesses  in  the  streets  was 
almost  uncontrollable  in  its  enthusiasm ;  the 
police  were  completely  overwhelmed,  and  the 
escort  of  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons  had  to 
make  a  way  for  the  Royal  procession.  In  the 
evening  their  Royal  Highnesses  went  on  board 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  in  Belfast  Lough,  and 
left  the  following  day  for  Scotland  on  a  visit  to 
Lord  Rosebery  and  other  Scottish  hosts. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  complete 
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success  of  their  Royal  Highness's  Irish  visit, 
and  both  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  him- 
self sent  messages  to  Lord  Cadogan,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant : — 

"  Balmoral. 

"To  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Dublin. 

"  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind 
telegram,  received  yesterday  evening,  and  am 
greatly  pleased  to  hear  of  the  very  loyal  and 
kind  reception  my  dear  grandchildren  have  met 
with  everywhere  in  Ireland,  and  would  ask  you 
to  let  this  expression  of  mine  be  generally 
known. 

"V.  R.  I." 

[  "  Mount  Stewart,  Newtownards,  co.  Down, 
"September^,  1897. 

"  DEAR  LORD  CADOGAN — I  cannot  leave 
Ireland  without  expressing  to  you  on  behalf  of 
the  Duchess  of  York  and  myself  our  very  sin- 
cere appreciation  of  the  warm  and  enthusiastic 
welcome  which  has  been  accorded  to  us  during 
our  visit  by  all  classes  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  which  have  been 
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shown  to  us,  and  the  agreeable  impressions 
which  we  have  derived  from  our  visit  can  never 
be  effaced  from  our  memory.  I  regret  that  the 
limited  time  at  our  disposal  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  see  many  districts  in  a  country 
which  contains  so  much  that  is  beautiful  and 
interesting. 

"  I    hope,  however,  we    may  have    further 
opportunities    of    improving   our   acquaintance 
with  the  people  of  Ireland  and  with  the  country 
of  which  they  are  justly  proud. 
"  Believe  me, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 
"  GEORGE." 

In  a  retrospect  of  the  Royal  visit  the  special 
correspondent  of  an  important  journal  observed 
that,  during  fifteen  years'  experience  of  Ireland, 
he  had  never  seen  the  people  so  united  in  wel- 
coming any  distinguished  visitor  as  they  had 
been  during  the  progress  of  their  Royal  High- 
nesses. This  unanimity,  this  superabundant 
hospitality,  he  attributed  to  the  removal  from 
the  popular  mind  of  any  suspicion  that  the 
visit  of  Queen  Victoria's  grandson  was  to  be 
regarded  in  any  other  than  its  personal  aspect. 
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No  pains  were  spared  to  make  it  clear  that 
his  Royal  Highness  was  the  representative  of 
Queen  Victoria,  so  far  as  he  took  part  in  any 
public  function,  and  not  of  any  political  party. 
At  the  same  time  the  Prince  took  his  own  line 
in  everything,  and  fearlessly  rode  roughshod 
over  the  pedantries  of  officialdom.  Thus,  in 
confirming  Lord  Caclogan's  order  that  every 
facility  should  be  given  to  the  special  corre- 
spondents, his  Royal  Highness  added,  "  They 
are  not  only  representatives  of  the  Press,  they 
are  gentlemen." 

As  for  the  Princess,  nothing  seemed  to 
escape  her  observant  eye.  For  instance,  at 
Ballymoney,  on  the  way  from  Derry  to  Belfast, 
a  timid  little  girl  wished  to  present  her  Royal 
Highness  with  some  flowers,  and  she  was  taken 
along  the  platform  by  a  railway  official,  who, 
however,  when  he  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  Royalty,  was  too  much  abashed  to  approach 
the  carriage.  The  Princess  alone  saw  how 
matters  stood,  and,  going  to  the  carriage 
window,  she  signed  to  the  poor  man  to  bring 
the  child  forward.  All  through  the  tour  the 
Princess  showed  the  same  good  nature.  Most 
of  the  ladies  who  were  presented  to  her  were 
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not  familiar  with  Court  etiquette ;  but  her 
Royal  Highness  smoothed  over  every  blunder, 
and  placed  everybody  at  their  ease. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  visited  Ireland 
again  in  April,  1899,  as  the  guests  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Cadogan.  Although  it  was  known 
that  they  desired  their  visit  to  he  strictly 
private,  they  were  received  with  irrepressible 
enthusiasm  at  Kingstown,  Dublin,  and,  indeed, 
at  every  place  they  visited.  A  slight  indisposi- 
tion kept  the  Princess  indoors  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  the  Prince  had  to  inspect  the  Curragh 
Camp  by  himself.  Their  Royal  Highnesses, 
however,  attended  the  Punchestown  and 
Leopardstown  races,  as  well  as  a  great  ball 
which  Lord  and  Lady  Roberts  gave  in  their 
honour.  The  Prince  had  some  fishing  on  the 
Boyne  and  the  Slane  waters.  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  visited  the  cattle  show  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  at  Balls  Bridge,  and 
then  left  Dublin  on  a  visit  to  Lord  and  Lady 
Ormonde  at  Kilkenny  Castle.  The  Prince  had 
two  days'  fishing  with  Lord  Warwick  on  the 
Blackwater,  while  the  Princess  much  enjoyed 
visiting  St.  Canice's  Cathedral,  Kilkenny,  and 
inspecting  the  exquisite  Irish  laces  and  fabrics 
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made  at  the  Convent  of  St.  John.  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  the  Kilkenny  County 
Council,  on  which  the  Nationalists  had  a  large 
majority,  passed,  with  only  three  dissentients, 
a  resolution  heartily  welcoming  their  Royal 
Highnesses  to  the  County  and  City  of 
Kilkenny. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

QUIET    YEARS    OF    PUBLIC    WORK 

DURING  the  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
confirmation  of  the  young  Princes  and  the 
death  of  the  elder  of  them,  Prince  George,  as 
the  second  son,  was  naturally  not  brought  so 
much  before  the  public  as  his  brother.  He 
was  occupied  for  the  most  part  with  the 
absorbing  duties  of  his  profession,  but  still, 
from  time  to  time  the  nation  saw  its  Sailor 
Prince  fulfilling  some  public  function,  generally 
under  the  direct  auspices  of  his  father.  Thus, 
Prince  George  accompanied  his  parents  in 
January,  1883,  at  the  unveiling  of  a  monument 
to  the  ill-fated  Prince  Imperial  at  Woolwich, 
and  his  Royal  Highness  was  with  his  father  in 
March,  1890,  at  the  opening  of  the  Forth 
Bridge  ;  the  Royal  party  being  entertained  by 
Lord  Rosebery  at  Dalmeny.  In  the  same 
month  the  Prince  and  his  father  attended  a 
Chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle  in 
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Berlin,  when  his  Royal  Highness  was  invested 
with  the  insignia  of  this,  the  highest  Order  in 
Germany.  King  Edward  and  his  son  after- 
wards took  part  in  the  Ordensfest. 

The  coincidence  has  often  been  noticed 
that  the  month  of  December  almost  invariably 
brings  trouble  and  sorrow  to  our  Royal  Family, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  December,  1891,  was  to 
prove  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Prince  George 
was  attacked  by  enteric  fever,  and  his  mother 
and  sisters,  who  had  been  at  Livadia  on  a  visit 
to  the  Tsar,  were  recalled  in  haste.  Although 
the  public  were  not  allowed  to  know  how 
critical  the  Prince's  condition  was  at  the  time, 
nevertheless  a  remarkable  amount  of  public 
sympathy  was  aroused.  The  patient  was 
moved  from  Sandringham  to  London,  and 
there,  thanks  to  the  skilled  nursing  of  Miss 
Georgina  Hallam,  who  was  specially  summoned 
by  the  Prince's  mother,  he  ultimately  recovered. 
Miss  Hallam  was  trained  at  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  of  which  the  Prince  is  president,  and 
was  for  many  years  in  charge  of  the  largest 
ward  there.  She  had  not  returned  to  her 
duties  for  very  long  after  nursing  Prince 
George  before  she  was  again  summoned  to 
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nurse  the  lamented  Duke  of  Clarence.  When, 
soon  after  the  terrible  blow  of  the  late  Queen's 
death,  Prince  George  was  laid  up  at  Osborne 
by  German  measles,  Sister  Victoria — as  she  is 
called — was  instantly  sent  for,  and  under  her 
care  the  patient  again  made  an  excellent 
recovery. 

It  was  announced  on  May  25,  1892,  that 
Queen  Victoria  had  been  graciously  pleased  to 
confer  the  dignity  of  a  Peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  upon  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
George  of  Wales,  K.G.,  by  the  name,  style, 
and  title  of  Duke  of  York,  Earl  of  Inverness, 
and  Baron  of  Killarney,  all  in  the  peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  last  Duke  of  York 
was  Prince  Frederick,  titular  Bishop  of  Osna- 
burg,  the  second  son  of  George  III.,  who  died 
in  1827.  The  barony  of  Killarney  appears  to 
be  a  new  creation,  not  a  revival.  The  title  of 
Earl  of  Inverness  was  borne  by  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  the  brother  of  the  last  Duke  of  York. 
The  dukedom  of  York  is,  indeed,  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Royal  Family,  and  Prince 
George  was  not  the  first  sailor  Prince  to  bear 
it,  for  James  II.  was  Duke  of  York  when  he 
commanded  at  sea  against  the  Dutch. 
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The  story  goes  that  when  Prince  George 
and  his  brother  were  learning  English  history 
in  their  youth,  they  were  deeply  interested  in 
the  stirring  times  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
Knowing  that  Prince  Eddy  would  in  all  human 
probability  become,  as  Sovereign,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  Prince  George  determined  that  if 
ever  he  had  to  choose  a  title  it  should  be  that 
of  York.  When  the  time  came  for  the  choice 
to  be  made  he  adhered  to  his  early  wish, 
although  probably  because  the  Royal  Dukedom 
of  York  has  associations  of  no  very  fortunate 
kind,  many  other  titles  were  pressed  upon  him. 

It  was  an  historic  scene  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  June  17,  1892,  when  the  Duke  of 
York  took  the  oath  and  his  seat.  Lord 
Salisbury  was,  of  course,  present,  and  the 
Peeresses'  gallery  was  filled  with  an  animated 
throng  ;  in  another  gallery  the  crimson  turbans 
of  two  Indian  Princes  broke  the  monotony  of 
the  prevailing  sombre  colouring,  and  among 
other  spectators  Sir  Saul  Samuel  and  Mr. 
Dibbs,  the  then  Premier  of  New  South  Wales, 
seemed  to  represent  the  dominions  beyond  the 
sea  over  which  the  new  Peer  would  one  day 
reign.  In  the  procession  walked  the  Lord 
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Great  Chamberlain  (Lord  Ancaster)  and  Garter 
King  of  Arms,  the  latter  wearing  a  crimson 
cloak  embroidered  with  the  Royal  arms.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  came  next,  in  the  scarlet  robe 
slashed  with  ermine  which  Peers  wear  on  State 
occasions,  and  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  other 
sponsor,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  also  wore  the 
robes  of  a  Peer  of  Parliament. 

Black  Rod  conducted  the  procession  up  to 
the  Woolsack,  where  the  Lord  Chancellor 
(Lord  Halsbury)  sat  with  an  unostentatious 
air,  as  if  nothing  particular  was  happening. 
The  customary  old-world  formalities  were 
scrupulously  observed.  In  the  course  of  them 
the  new  Peer  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  bowed 
to  one  another  three  times,  and  an  audible 
laugh  rippled  through  the  crowded  galleries 
when  the  Duke  of  York  performed  his  saluta- 
tion so  smartly  as  to  leave  the  Lord  Chancellor 
one  full  bow  behind  ! 

When  the  Prince  soon  afterwards  took  up 
by  patrimony  the  honorary  freedom  of  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  he  referred  to 
the  interesting  fact  that  he  was  the  fifth  Duke 
of  York  to  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  that 
ancient  guild. 
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The  first  month  of  1892  brought  to  the 
Prince  the  greatest  sorrow  which  up  to  that 
time  he  had  had  to  bear — the  death  of  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  constant 
companion  of  his  childhood  and  youth.  At 
the  funeral  ceremonies  at  Sandringham  and 
Windsor  he  was  present,  though  looking 
wretchedly  ill  and  worn,  to  support  his  grief- 
stricken  father.  In  the  autumn  he  went  to 
Germany  for  a  much-needed  change,  and 
stayed  with  Professor  Ihne  at  the  Villa 
Felseck  at  Heidelberg.  It  is  a  pretty  house, 
built  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  possessing 
some  noble  views  of  the  town  of  Heidelberg. 
The  Prince  is  very  fond  of  the  Professor,  but 
the  visit  must  have  brought  painful  memories 
of  the  time — eight  years  before — which  he 
had  spent  with  his  brother  at  the  Villa 
Felseck. 

The  Prince  knows  Europe  very  well,  for  he 
has  frequently  visited  his  relatives  in  Denmark, 
Russia,  Greece,  and  Germany.  For  instance, 
in  June,  1893,  ne  represented  Queen  Victoria 
at  the  silver  wedding  of  King  Humbert  and 
Queen  Margherita  in  Italy.  In  1893,  also, 
Prince  George  and  his  mother  were  received 
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by  the  Pope  in  private  audience,  which  lasted 
about  an  hour. 

A  visit  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  paid 
to  Brighton  in  April,  1896,  was  memorable  for 
the  fact  that  their  Royal  Highnesses  narrowly 
escaped  serious  injury.  An  arch  had  been 
erected  in  Castle  Square,  composed  of  two  fire 
escapes  joined  by  scaling  ladders.  About  five 
minutes  before  the  Royal  procession  was  to 
pass  beneath,  the  firemen  ran  up  and  manned 
every  rung  of  the  ladders  forming  the  sides  of 
the  arch.  Almost  instantly  the  arch  collapsed 
like  a  house  of  cards,  and  the  firemen,  about 
twenty  in  number,  were  thrown  to  the  ground. 
So  quickly,  however,  was  the  debris  cleared 
away  that  when  the  Royal  procession  passed 
there  was  practically  no  trace  of  what  had 
happened.  Several  of  the  firemen  were  so 
much  injured  that  they  had  to  be  removed  to 
hospital.  When  their  Royal  Highnesses  heard 
of  the  disaster  they  expressed  their  deep  regret 
and  made  a  point  of  visiting  the  patients  in 
hospital  on  the  following  day. 

In  June,  1897,  the  Duchess  of  York 
presented  the  new  colours  to  the  Duke  of 
York's  School  in  Chelsea.  The  old  colours 
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which,  ragged  and  worn,  made  their  last 
appearance  on  this  occasion,  were  the  oldest 
borne  in  the  Army,  having  been  granted 
seventy-two  years  before  by  King  George  IV. 
The  ceremony  was  attended,  not  only  by  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  and  many  distinguished 
English  officers,  but  also  by  a  large  number  of 
officers  of  the  Indian  Army  and  the  Imperial 
Service  troops  from  India,  and  the  officers  and 
troopers  of  the  Australian  and  South  African 
corps  who  had  come  to  England  for  the 
Diamond  Jubilee.  In  a  brief  address  the  Duke 
of  York  said  that  the  Duchess  had  asked  him 
to  express  the  great  pleasure  she  had  experi- 
enced in  presenting  the  new  colours.  The  old 
colours,  which  had  just  been  carried  for  the 
last  time,  should  always  remain  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  boys  when  they  remembered  the  reputa- 
tion and  honour  the  school  had  attained.  For 
himself,  he  had  been  much  pleased  to  note  the 
steadiness,  smartness,  and  good  drill  exhibited. 
He  hoped  that  most  of  the  boys  in  time  would 
join  the  Army,  and  from  his  own  experience  in 
the  Navy  he  knew  that  the  only  way  to  get  on 
was  to  do  one's  duty. 

After  the  death  of  Prince  Henry  of  Batten- 
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berg  the  Prince  accepted  the  appointment  of 
Honorary  Colonel  of  the  5th  Battalion  Isle  of 
Wight  (Princess  Beatrice's)  Volunteers,  in 
succession  to  his  uncle.  His  Royal  Highness 
was  introduced  to  the  regiment  at  Osborne  in 
August,  1897. 

A  terrible  disaster  occurred  on  the  Thames 
in  June,  1898,  which  specially  affected  their 
Royal  Highnesses.  It  had  been  arranged  that 
the  Princess  should  perform  the  launching 
ceremony  of  the  battleship  Albion  at  the 
Thames  Ironworks,  Blackwall,  and  this  she  did 
amid  an  exceptionally  brilliant  scene,  which 
contrasted  all  the  more  poignantly  with  the 
calamity  that  was  in  store.  The  Royal  party 
assembled  under  a  canopy,  and  in  front  of 
them,  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  feet, 
towered  the  upper  portion  of  the  Albion  s  ram. 
After  a  short  religious  service,  the  Princess 
was  presented  with  a  handsomely-designed 
knife  with  which  she  was  to  cut  the  four-fold 
silver  cord  conventionally  supposed  to  support 
the  huge  bulk  of  the  Albion.  She  then 
endeavoured  to  break  against  the  side  of  the 
vessel  the  customary  bottle,  which  in  this  case, 
in  deference  to  the  teetotal  principles  of  Mr. 
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Hills,  the  managing  director,  contained  rose- 
water  instead  of  champagne.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  that  her  Royal  Highness'  first 
attempt  to  break  the  bottle  failed,  as  did  also 
her  second,  and  before  she  could  make  a  third 
the  ram  was  out  of  her  reach,  sliding  un- 
christened  down  to  the  water.  Then,  in  an 
instant,  the  Royal  party  saw  the  blocks  and 
stays  revealed  as  the  Albion  slid  away  from 
them,  and  the  hull,  which  a  moment  before  was 
inert  and  unwieldy,  took  the  water  amid 
swelling  waves  of  creamy  foam,  and  became 
instantly  a  graceful  ship  instinct  with  life. 

From  the  throats  of  the  vast  crowd  of  East- 
enders  came  an  amazing  volume  of  sound 
mingled  with  the  shrieks  of  sirens,  buzzers, 
and  steam-whistles,  and  the  booming  of  re- 
joicing guns.  But,  though  it  was '  supposed 
among  the  Royal  party  that  a  few  people 
who  had  ventured  too  far  had  got  a  drench- 
ing, it  was  not  for  a  moment  imagined  that  a 
calamity,  hardly  less  than  that  which  occurred 
with  the  Daphne  on  the  Clyde  in  1883,  had 
happened.  Rumours  reached  their  Royal  High- 
nesses on  their  return  to  York  House,  and  the 
Prince  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Hills  for  information, 
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which  was  duly  furnished.  Then  their  Royal 
Highnesses  despatched  the  following  sympa- 
thetic message  : — "  Have  just  received  vour 
telegram,  and  learn  with  profound  regret  that 
the  report  respecting  which  we  telegraphed  to 
you  was  true,  and  beg  you  to  express  to  the 
families  of  the  sufferers  our  sorrow  for  the 
calamity  and  our  heartfelt  sympathy  with 
them  in  this  terrible  disaster. — DUKK  AND 
DUCHESS  OF  YORK." 

Several  hundred  persons,  mostly  women 
and  children,  had  assembled  on  an  obviously 
dangerous  gangway,  or  staging,  and  when  the 
Albion  took  the  water  her  enormous  displace- 
ment of  12,000  tons  created  two  great  waves 
on  either  side  of  her.  In  a  moment  the  flimsy 
gangway  was  carried  away,  and  the  people  on 
it  were  plunged  into  the  water.  A  scene  of 
indescribable  confusion  followed,  the  shrieks  of 
the  drowning  mingling  most  horribly  with  the 
enthusiastic  shouts  of  the  happy  throngs  who 
were  unaware  of  the  accident.  The  police 
and  the  members  of  the  fire  brigade  took  up 
the  work  of  succour  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  some  magnificent  feats  of  gallantry  and 
heroism  are  recorded. 
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The  Prince  and  Princess  paid  a  visit  to 
Wales  on  their  way  back  from  Ireland  in 
April,  1899.  They  landed  at  Holyhead  in 
the  midst  of  a  downpour  of  rain,  but  the 
loyalty  of  the  gallant  little  Principality  was  in 
no  wise  damped  by  this,  and  their  Royal  High- 
nesses were  enthusiastically  cheered  as  they 
left  for  Gwydyr  Castle,  to  stay  with  Lord  and 
Lady  Carrington.  The  Prince  occupied  the 
only  modernised  room  in  the  castle,  which 
was  chosen  for  him  because  it  contained  the 
furniture  used  by  his  father  on  board  the 
Serapis  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  India, 
when  Lord  Carrington  was  his  A.D.C. 

The  visit  was  partly  private,  but  their 
Royal  Highnesses  were  most  gracious  in 
receiving  loyal  addresses  and  accepting  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.  Not  the  least 
interesting  recollection  which  they  took  away 
with  them  was  of  their  visit  to  Mr.  Assheton- 
Smith's  famous  slate  quarries  at  Llanberis. 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  entered  Mr.  Assheton- 
Smith's  private  train,  consisting  of  half-a-dozen 
tiny  chars-a-bancs,  drawn  by  an  equally  miniature 
engine,  which  was  profusely  decorated  with 
flowers  and  evergreens.  The  quarrymen  had 
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been  granted  a  half-holiday  in  honour  of  the 
occasion,  and  they  assembled  in  vast  num- 
bers and  cheered  enthusiastically  as  the  train 
started.  It  travelled  slowly  along  the  border 
of  the  quarry,  in  order  that  the  visitors  might 
view  at  their  leisure  the  great  rocks  of  slate 
rising  tier  upon  tier  above  them  to  an  enor- 
mous height.  The  Princess  was  shown  how  to 
split  slates  with  a  chisel,  and  the  slates  were 
at  once  named  the  "  Duchess  "  slates. 

When  the  visitors  arrived  at  the  various 
steep  inclines  down  which  waggons  filled  with 
slate  are  lowered  by  means  of  an  endless  wire 
rope,  the  engine  was  detached  and  the  miniature 
carriages  with  their  occupants  were  sent  on 
their  downward  journey  in  the  same  way  as  a 
slate  waggon.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  this  novel  form  of  locomotion. 
After  various  changes,  the  party  arrived  at  a 
wooden  shed  from  which  the  best  view  of  the 
whole  quarry  could  be  obtained.  Immediately 
in  front  of  her  the  Princess  found  an  electric 
button,  which  she  pressed,  and  instantly  a  re- 
port was  heard  from  all  quarters  of  the  quarry, 
the  signal  for  firing  the  fuses  laid  in  specially- 
prepared  chambers.  For  a  few  moments  deep 
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silence  prevailed.  Suddenly  a  regular  cannon- 
ade reverberated  round  the  mountains,  puffs  of 
white  smoke  were  dotted  about  the  face  of  the 
galleries,  followed  by  terrific  reports  ;  then 
masses  of  slate,  dislodged  by  the  explosion,  fell 
down  with  a  noise  like  the  firing  of  heavy  guns. 
The  spectacle  lasted  for  nearly  ten  minutes,  and 
the  novelty  of  it  was  much  enjoyed  by  the 
Royal  visitors. 

While  waiting  at  Conway  for  the  Irish  mail, 
the  Prince  entered  into  conversation  with  a 
platelayer  who  was  acting  as  flagman,  and  when 
the  train  arrived,  the  platelayers  dropped  their 
tools  and  came  on  to  the  platform  in  order  to 
join  in  the  hearty  farewells  of  the  populace. 

The  Princess  was  destined  to  re-visit  Wales 
before  very  long.  It  had  been  arranged  that 
their  Royal  Highnesses  should  travel  to  Pem- 
broke for  the  launch  of  the  new  Royal  yacht 
early  in  May,  but  the  Prince  contracted  a  slight 
chill,  and  was  forbidden  by  the  doctor  to  travel, 
though  the  indisposition  was  not  serious.  It 
was  therefore  arranged  that  the  Princess  should 
go,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  her  uncle, 
•the  Duke  of  Connaught.  Their  Royal  High- 
nesses arrived  at  Tenby  on  May  9,  1 899,  where 
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the  Princess  opened  a  new  pier.  On  the  same 
day  the  Princess  performed  the  naming  cere- 
mony of  the  new  yacht,  Victoria  and  Albert, 
which  was  launched  at  Pembroke  Dock.  An 
illuminated  address  in  a  carved  native  oak  box, 
containing  a  silver  model  of  the  new  ship,  was 
presented  to  her. 

In  the  following  June  the  Prince  and 
Princess  visited  Oxford.  At  Magdalen  College 
they  were  shown  the  rooms  occupied  by  Prince 
Christian  Victor  when  an  undergraduate. 
From  the  roof  of  the  Radcliffe  Camera  they 
obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  of  the  city, 
and  the  treasures  of  the  Bodleian  were  ex- 
hibited by  Bodley's  librarian.  In  the  Picture 
Gallery  the  Prince  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  portrait  of  his  father  taken  when  he  was 
an  undergraduate  at  Christ  Church.  His 
Royal  Highness  observed  that  the  pictures  of 
King  William  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide  seemed 
to  be  in  a  bad  state,  whereupon  the  librarian 
explained  that  the  reason  was  that  the  Picture 
Gallery  was  unwarmed,  and  though  he  had 
made  efforts  to  have  it  warmed  he  had  not 
succeeded.  At  New  College  the  Royal  party 
were  received  by  the  venerable  Warden,  Dr. 
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Sewell,  himself  not  the  least  interesting  sight 
to  be  seen  at  William 
of  Wykeham's  great 
foundation.  At  the  Ash- 
molean  Gallery  their 
Royal  Highnesses  were 
particularly  interested  in 
King  Alfred's  Jewel,  in 
Dr.  Fortnum's  bequest 
of  pictures  and  bronzes, 
and  in  the  Turner  draw- 
ings bequeathed  by  Mr. 
Ruskin.  At  dinner  in 
the  evening  at  Christ 
Church,  Lord  Kitchener 
and  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes 
were  invited  to  meet 
their  Royal  Highnesses. 
The  Prince's  grief 
at  the  loss  of  his  revered 
grandmother,  Queen 
Victoria,  was  increased 
by  his  inability  to  attend 
the  impressive  rites  with 
which  her  funeral  was 
signalised.  That  chill  January  weather 
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brought  on  an  attack  of  German  measles, 
and  the  doctors  absolutely  forbade  his  Royal 
Highness  to  leave  his  room.  By  the  acces- 
sion of  his  father  to  the  throne  the  Prince 
became  ipso  facto  Duke  of  Cornwall,  Duke 
of  Rothesay,  Earl  of  Carrick,  Baron  of  Ren- 
frew, Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  Great  Steward 
of  Scotland.  He  was  not  created  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester  till  after  his  return 
from  his  Colonial  tour.  Of  these  dignities 
only  to  one — the  Dukedom  of  Cornwall — are 
any  revenues  attached.  When  this  dignity 
was  created  by  Edward  III.  in  favour  of  his 
son,  the  Black  Prince,  he  assigned  for  its 
support  various  lands,  manors,  rents,  and 
mining  royalties,  chiefly  in  Cornwall,  and  these 
have  continued  to  the  present  day.  It  is 
understood  that  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  are 
now  about  ,£60,000  a  year. 
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THE  PRINCE'S  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

AND    HOBBIES. 

WHETHER  one  believes  in  phrenology  or  not 
it  is  interesting  to  read  the  considered  opinion 
which  an  expert  in  that  "  science  "  gave  some 
years  ago  in  the  Phrenological  Magazine  with 
regard  to  the  Prince's  head. 

It  was,  he  said,  a  favourably-balanced  head, 
well  represented  in  the  different  parts,  and  with 
no  important  deficiency  of  superior  organs. 
There  was  harmony  between  the  head  and  the 
face.  The  Prince's  organisation  favoured  a  fair 
share  of  energy  and  conservative  power,  and 
his  moral  brain  was  well  represented.  He  was 
a  man  likely  to  have  respect  for  superiority  and 
regard  for  moral  consequences.  He  had  a  full 
degree  of  sympathy  and  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  others.  The  tone  of  his  mind  was  elevated, 
and  the  temperament,  as  a  whole,  indicated 
refinement  and  quality  of  texture.  In  ordinary 
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circumstances  he  would  be  able  to  manifest  a 
uniform  character,  and  would  exhibit  more  con- 
sistency of  character  than  persons  generally 
would  under  the  same  conditions.  He  had 
versatility  of  talent ;  he  could  learn  to  do  many 
different  things,  and  especially  show  taste  in 
art  and  appreciation  for  the  beautiful.  In- 
genuity, joined  to  his  individuality  and  moral 
brain,  gave  him  much  inclination  to  cultivate 
the  arts  and  encourage  skill.  His  musical 
development  was  favourably  represented.  He 
was  naturally  mirthful  and  capable  of  entertain- 
ing company  in  a  variety  of  ways.  He  had 
good  conversational  talent,  and,  if  he  made  it 
his  business,  he  could  succeed  as  a  speaker. 

In  his  general  character,  continued  the 
expert,  the  Prince  was  rather  reserved,  and  not 
indiscreet  in  expressing  his  feelings.  His  per- 
ceptive faculties  were  fully  developed.  He 
was  given  to  observation  and  really  remem- 
bered what  he  saw.  He  was  methodical, 
systematic,  and  comparatively  thorough  in  his 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  Easy  in  his  manners, 
he  had  a  full  degree  of  imitation,  and  readily 
adapted  himself  to  the  society  in  which  he 
found  himself.  He  could  show  considerable 
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pluck  and  power  to  endure  hardships  as  a 
soldier,  but  if  he  had  his  choice  he  would 
prefer  to  distinguish  himself  in  some  other  way 
besides  hard  fighting.  The  social  brain  was 
fully  developed.  He  enjoyed  society,  and  was 
much  interested  in  the  young.  He  was 
strongly  attached  to  place,  and  would  prefer 
to  have  one  home  and  live  in  it  than  to  be 
going  from  one  place  to  another,  yet  he  could 
enjoy  travelling  highly. 

There  were  no  indications,  the  expert  went 
on,  of  eccentricity  or  excesses  of  powers  that 
would  be  liable  to  throw  him  out  of  balance, 
and  the  harmony  of  his  organisation  was  such 
as  to  favour  an  even  and  well-balanced  cha- 
racter, with  rather  more  of  the  moral  brain 
than  the  average,  which,  joined  to  his  firmness, 
would  help  to  give  uniformity  of  character  and 
conduct.  If  he  became  a  ruler  and  had  great 
power,  he  would  use  it  consistently,  and  not 
take  advantage  of  his  situation  to  gratify  his 
own  pride  or  to  carry  his  influence  into  excess. 
If  called  upon  to  act  in  war,  he  would  be  rather 
cool,  self-possessed,  and  sustain  himself  in  his 
efforts,  and  show  the  same  genial  ability  all 
the  way  through.  He  would  do  better  as  a 
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demonstrator  and  king  than  he  would  as  a 
general  in  war,  and  would  encourage  peace 
and  quietness  rather  than  war  and  tumult. 
With  such  an  organisation  there  would  be 
consistency  all  the  way  through,  and  he  would 
be  able  to  command  respect  wherever  he  went 
or  in  whatever  he  did. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  serious  magazines 
some  years  ago  analysed  the  Prince's  character. 
He  said  that  he  was  thoroughly  English  in 
disposition,  in  temperament  and  ways  ;  an  early 
riser,  active  in  his  habits,  punctual,  methodical, 
full  of  humane  sensitiveness  to  the  sufferings  of 
others,  and  therefore  likely  ever  to  sympathise 
with  and  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  masses  of 
his  fellow-countrymen. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  no  surer  indi- 
cations of  a  man's  character  than  his  favourite 
books,  and  therefore  no  apology  is  needed  for 
dealing  in  some  detail  with  the  Prince's  tastes 
in  literature.  We  find  that,  without  being  at 
all  bookish  or  a  scholar,  his  Royal  Highness 
has  a  cultivated  man's  appreciation  of  good 
voyages  and  travels,  while  in  fiction  he  has  a 
sailor's  preference  for  stories  of  adventure.  In 
the  years  he  spent  in  the  Bacchante,  when  there 
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was  plenty  of  time  for  reading,  the  pleasure  of 
it  was  doubled  because  he  and  the  elder  brother 
of  whom  he  was  so  fond  read  the  same  books 
together.  That  Canon  Dalton  had  taught  the 
Princes  how  to  read  is  made  abundantly  clear 
by  the  references  to  their  reading  in  their 
diary. 

Thus,  in  December,  1879,  they  record  that 
they  had  been  much  interested  in  reading  '  The 
Conquest  of  the  Canaries,'  published  by  the 
Hakluyt  Society,  and  that  they  finished  '  West- 
ward Ho  ! '  for  the  second  time  and  began  '  The 
Earthly  Paradise.'  Their  interest  in  Kingsley 
and  "  Kingsleyana  "  was  intense.  They  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  cottage  at  Trinidad  where 
Kingsley  stayed,  and  they  add  that  "in  the 
high  woods  we  thought  much  of  Kingsley  and 
'  At  Last,'  which  we  have  been  reading  lately." 
All  through  the  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  the 
Princes  make  constant  references  to  Kingsley 
and  his  works,  especially  '  At  Last,'  from  which 
copious  quotations  are  given.  Again,  when 
visiting  Egypt  in  1882,  they  record  that  their 
thoughts  were  full  of  Kingsley's  '  Hypatia,' 
which  they  had  just  been  reading.  They 
naturally  read  the  standard  books  dealing  with 
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the  places  they  visited,  though  it  is  noticeable 
that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  regarded  this 
occupation  as  in  any  sense  a  task. 

Of  history,  and  especially  its  stirring, 
romantic  side,  the  Princes  show  a  keen  ap- 
preciation. Thus  they  note  that  going  out  of 
Ferrol  is  the  time  to  read  the  last  chapter  of 
Froude's  '  History  of  England/  where  the 
historian  describes  the  destruction  of  the 
Armada  and  all  its  consequences.  Again,  on 
St.  Crispin's  Day,  they  read  together  the 
words  of  Shakespeare's  ideal  King,  Henry  V., 
on  the  field  of  Agincourt,  fought  on  the  day  of 
Crispin  Crispianus. 

On  the  voyage  to  Vigo  in  1880,  the  Princes 
record  a  glorious  morning  with  the  wind  right 
aft  from  the  north-east,  and  the  sea  as  blue  as 
a  sapphire,  and  they  quote  those  stirring  lines 
from  King  Henry  V.  : — 

"Play  with  your  fancies,  and  in  them  behold, 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle,  ship-boys  climbing." 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  Princes  quote 
Ruskin's  saying  that  "Take  it  all  in  all,  a  ship 
of  the  line  is  the  most  honourable  thing  that 
man  as  a  gregarious  animal  has  ever  pro- 
duced," and  the  Princes  add  that  certainly  the 
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sight  of  England's  oaken  and  iron  walls  com- 
bined tearing  through  the  black  water  fills  one 
with  a  sense  of  strength  and  joy  such  as 
nothing  else  can  give. 

During  the  voyage  to  Monte  Video,  the 
Princes  observe  that  the  days  at  sea,  during  a 
long  cruise,  with  their  quiet  and  regularity, 
were  most  useful  for  study.  "  Besides  the 
usual  school  we  have  been  reading  together 
during  the  last  few  weeks  Squire's  '  Peru,'  and 
also  Prescott's  '  History  of  the  Incas,'  and 
looking  at  some  of  the  large  tables  in  Herbert 
Spencer's  'Sociology.'  "  The  operation  of  the' 
Gulf  Stream,  the  circulation  of  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  air  currents  which  form  the 
trade  winds,  which  the  Princes  studied  on  the 
voyage  to  Monte  Video,  remind  them  of  the 
great  angels  and  wheels  in  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel,  which  they  quote,  curiously  enough, 
from  the  Vulgate — indeed,  they  almost  always 
use  the  Vulgate  in  their  Scriptural  quotations. 
On  the  voyage  from  Monte  Video  to  the  Falk- 
lands,  in  January,  1881,  the  Princes  read  an 
account  of  Lord  Anson's  doubling  the  Horn, 
also  Darwin's  '  Adventures  in  the  Beagle,'  off 
the  south  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  they  finished 
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Magellan's  own  account  of  his  voyage  through 
the  Straits  and  round  the  world. 

On  the  voyage  from  the  Falkland  Islands 
to  the  Cape,  the  Princes  read  the  late  Duke  of 
Argyll's  paper  on  the  flight  of  birds,  and  after- 
wards verified  his  observations  from  the  birds 
which  they  saw  from  the  ship.  On  the  voyage 
from  South  Africa  to  Australia,  in  1881,  they 
spent  a  whole  afternoon  in  reading  about  Free 
Trade  and  Protection,  and  they  also  studied 
the  exploration  of  Australia  and  its  various 
Colonies. 

The  Princes  show  a  remarkable  fondness 
for  apt  quotation.  Thus,  when  they  pass  a 
wood  full  of  parroquets  in  Western  Australia, 
they  recall  the  lines  : — 

"Arch,  volatile,  and  sportive  birds, 

By  social  glee  inspired  ; 
Ambitious  to  be  seen  or  heard, 
And  pleased  to  be  admired." 

So,  too,  when  they  first  tread  the  soil  of 
Australia,  they  remember  that  saying  of 
Cardinal  Newman's,  that  he  had  found  it  help 
him  in  realising  the  genus  loci,  when  he  first 
visited  Rome,  to  repeat  over  and  over  again  to 
himself:  "This  is  Rome,  is  Rome;"  in  the 
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same  way  the  Princes  repeated  to  themselves  : 
"  This  is  Australia,  is  Australia  !  " 


THK  PRINCE  OF  WALES  IN  HIS  PRUSSIAN  DRAGOON   UNIFORM. 

During  their  stay  at  Melbourne  the  Princes 
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visited  the  famous  book-shop  of  Cole,  where 
they  admired  the  careful  arrangements  of  the 
books  according  to  their  different  subjects,  and 
where  also,  as  in  the  other  Colonies,  they  were 
struck  by  the  number  of  English  printed  and 
published  books  in  circulation.  "Thanks  to 
copyright,  the  Colonies  are  the  best  market  for 
the  English  author  ;  it  is  only  nearer  home  in 
Europe  that  he  is  cheated  of  his  due  wage,  and 
his  fellow  countrymen  prefer  to  buy  him  cheaply 
abroad  in  the  Tauchnitz  form." 

On  the  voyage  from  Brisbane  to  the  Fiji 
Islands  in  August  1881,  the  Princes  read  Mr. 
Grant's  novel  '  Bush  Life  in  Queensland,'— 
"which  he  had  given  us  himself  at  Brisbane. 
We  liked  it  very  much  ;  it  is  full  of  what  we 
were  told  are  very  faithfully  drawn  pictures  of 
up-country  life." 

During  the  voyage  from  the  Fiji  Islands  to 
Japan  the  Princes  record  that  they  finished 
'Oliver  Twist'  and  began  '  Nicholas  Nickleby;' 
and  when  they  sighted  Pleasant  Island  it  re- 
minded them  of  the  island  "  rich,  but  the 
loneliest  in  a  lonely  sea,"  on  which  Enoch 
Arden  was  supposed  to  be  cast  away.  Natur- 
ally, as  they  were  approaching  Japan  they  read 
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books  about  it,  notably  Sir  Edward  Reed's 
work  in  two  volumes,  and  also  Professor  Rhys 
Davids's  little  book  on  Buddhism,  which  they 
called  "  capital."  They  also  read  Adams's 
'  Letters  from  Japan '  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  King  James  I.  With  regard  to 
De  Morga's  '  Philippines,'  published  by  the 
Hakluyt  Society,  the  Princes  observe  that  "it 
is  full  of  strange  tales  ;  but  the  most  curious 
thing  to  see  is  that  there  were  just  the  same 
difficulties  with  the  Chinamen  as  immigrants 
in  the  sixteenth  century  as  there  are  now."  Dur- 
ing the  voyage  from  Colombo  to  Singapore,  in  the 
early  part  of  1882,  the  Princes  read  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer's  account  of  their  father's  visit  to  India. 
Next  to  certain  kinds  of  sport,  to  which  a 
separate  chapter  is  devoted,  the  Prince  is  pro- 
bably most  fond  of  collecting  stamps.  This  is 
so  well  known  that  specimens  which  the  donors 
believe  to  be  extremely  rare  are  constantly  sent 
to  him  as  presents.  The  truth  is,  however,  that 
his  collections  are  so  vast,  and  are  the  result  of 
so  many  years'  patient  work,  that  they  may  be 
regarded  as  complete  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  issues,  which  are  now  only  to  be  found 
in  museums. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Prince  has 
formed  his  collections  from  gifts  alone — indeed, 
Royal  personages  do  not  accept  gifts  from 
donors  who  are  unknown  to  them.  As  a  rule 
he  has  had  to  buy  himself  the  rarest  examples. 
Thus,  during  his  last  visit  to  Australia,  though 
his  Royal  Highness  was  presented  with  a  full 
set  of  unused  stamps,  then  current  in  the  various 
States,  representing  a  face  valne  of  ^1500,  he 
had  to  pay  £20  in  Adelaide  for  a  small  book 
containing  some  rare  Australian  issues  of  the 
fifties  and  sixties. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  were  naturally 
glad  to  accept  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Bank  of 
England  and  see  the  destruction  of  the  plates 
from  which  the  stamps  issued  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Hospital  Fund  were 
printed.  The  actual  destruction  took  place  in 
a  small  room,  not  more  than  ten  feet  square. 
On  one  side  a  bench  had  been  fitted  to  hold  the 
three  steel  plates  to  be  destroyed,  and  at  one 
end  of  the  room  was  a  grindstone,  turned  by  a 
band  connected  with  a  running  shaft  above. 
In  this  little  room  at  the  bank  all  the  dies  and 
water-marking  plates  for  bank  notes,  postal 
orders,  Indian  notes,  Exchequer  Bills,  and 
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anything  requiring  a  watermark,  are  made. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  examined  the  plates 
closely  for  the  last  time,  and  then  three  expert 
workmen,  each  wielding  an  enormous  file,  set  to 
work  to  file  away  the  surface  of  the  plates, 
which  were  completely  destroyed  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  original  matrix  and 
die  were  then  dealt  with  by  the  grindstone. 
Before  leaving,  their  Royal  Highnesses  signed 
a  formal  certificate  that  they  had  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  the  dies  and  plates. 

The  •  Prince  possesses  a  considerable 
collection  of  comic  pictures  of  babies  and 
children,  indeed,  anything  containing  sketches 
of  little  people  immensely  amuses  him,  and  he 
4oes  not  disdain  advertisement  posters  intended 
to  puff  some  baby's  food  or  other.  He  also 
takes  a  great  interest  in  mechanical  toys,  and 
when  in  town  is  often  to  be  seen  looking  into 
toyshops  for  some  new  marvel  wherewith  to 
delight  his  children. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  his 
Royal  Highness  is  a  pigeon  fancier,  and  has  a 
loft  at  Sandringham.  When  he  went  on  a 
sporting  picnic  to  a  place  called  Buckland  Park 
during  his  last  visit  to  South  Australia,  he  was 
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much  interested  in  a  characteristic  piece  of 
Australian  journalistic  enterprise.  Buckland 
Park  is  so  far  away  from  a  telegraph  office  that 
the  Adelaide  Observer  sent  half-a-dozen  homing 
pigeons  with  its  special  correspondent  for  the 
transmission  of  messages  at  intervals  through- 
out the  day.  With  the  assistance  of  the  keeper 
of  his  pigeon  loft  at  Sandringham,  who 
fortunately  happened  to  be  among  the  Royal 
servants  on  the  tour,  the  Prince  sent  off  four 
of  the  birds.  One  took  a  message  to  Govern- 
ment House,  another  took  a  message  to  the 
Princess,  the  third  conveyed  some  private 
instructions,  while  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  his 
Royal  Highness  said,  "  We  will  let  this  poor 
little  thing  go  without  any  message,  it  will 
arrive  at  home  all  the  sooner." 

In  June,  1893,  the  Prince  visited  the  Royal 
Counties  Agricultural  Show  at  Southampton, 
of  which  he  was  president  for  that  year.  An 
address  was  presented  to  him  on  behalf  of 
the  council  and  members  of  the  society,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  said,  "  We  rejoice  to 
see  that  you  are  following  the  footsteps  of 
your  illustrious  relatives  by  showing  your 
sympathy  with  the  great  agricultural  interests 
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of  this  country."  The  Prince  was  much 
interested  in  the  parade  of  cattle  which 
followed,  and  he  appeared  specially  pleased 
with  the  exhibits  from  Sandringham. 

It  was  in  the  following  July  that  the  Prince 
formally,  though  unostentatiously,  became  one 
of  the  farmers  of  England.  From  the  days 
when  Farmer  George  established  at  Windsor 
his  model  farms,  the  interest  of  the  Royal 
Family  in  what  was  for  many  generations  the 
staple  industry  of  the  country  has  been  marked. 
The  Prince's  grandfather,  the  Prince  Consort, 
devoted  himself  to  stock  breeding  and  high 
farming  with  the  greatest  success,  and  he  paid 
attention,  not  only  to  the  methods  of  agricul- 
ture, but  also  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
labourers  on  the  model  farms  at  Windsor. 
After  the  Prince  Consort's  death.  Queen  Vic- 
toria carried  on  his  agricultural  work  at  Osborne 
and  Balmoral  as  well  as  at  Windsor,  and 
King  Edward,  when  he  set  up  an  establishment 
of  his  own,  followed  the  example  of  his  parents. 
Thanks  to  the  King's  perseverance,  the  Sand- 
ringham estate,  which  was  in  a  sadly  neglected 
state  when  it  was  bought  for  him,  became  in 
course  of  time  in  every  respect  a  model  estate. 
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This  tradition  of  practical  interest  in  agricul- 
ture was  taken  up,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
honeymoon,  by  the  Prince,  who  evidently 
shares  the  sailor's  love  of  farming.  His 
Royal  Highness  bought  some  land  adjoining 
his  father's  Norfolk  estate,  and  began  to  stock 
it  with  animals  of  the  best  breeds.  He  bought, 
for  example,  some  excellent  black  Berkshire 
pigs  at  the  sale  of  Sir  Humphrey  de  Trafford's 
stock. 

Naturally  the  Prince  soon  became  an  office- 
bearer in  the  great  agricultural  societies  of  the 
country.  In  July,  1894,  he  visited  Aberdeen 
for  the  show  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society,  of  which  he  was  president.  In  his 
speech  in  reply  to  an  address  of  welcome  he 
said  that,  as  a  farmer  himself  in  a  very  small 
way,  he  need  hardly  say  how  great  an  interest 
he  took  in  all  matters  relating  to  agriculture 
and  in  the  work  of  the  society,  adding  that  he 
felt  it  a  great  honour  to  have  been  elected 
president  of  the  society  for  two  consecutive 
years. 

The  meeting  of  the  council   of  the   Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  held  on  May  4, 
1 896,  was  memorable  as  being  the  first  at  which 
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the  Prince  attended  in  his  capacity  as  a  member 
of  the  Council,  and  also  as  being  the  occasion 
on  which  it  was  formally  announced  that  his 
Royal  Highness  had  consented  to  be  nominated 
for  the  presidency  of  the  society  for  the  following 
year.  In  his  speech  on  this  occasion  the  Prince 
said  that  though  it  was  his  first  appearance 
among  them  as  one  of  their  colleagues,  yet  he 
had,  as  they  well  knew,  been  interested  in  the 
society  and  its  welfare  ever  since  he  had  become 
connected  with  agricultural  matters.  He  should 
approach  with  diffidence  the  responsibilities  of 
the  position  of  President  of  our  great  national 
agricultural  society,  yet  if  it  should  be  the 
pleasure  of  them  to  elect  him,  he  would  do  his 
best  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  office.  In  con- 
clusion the  Prince  said,  "  Next  year  we  go  to 
Manchester,  and  as  it  was  in  that  city  my  father 
made  his  first  appearance  as  your  President, 
there  may  be  some  special  appropriateness  in 
the  son's  filling  in  1897  the  same  office  which 
the  father  filled  in  1869.  The  last  Manchester 
Show  was,  I  believe,  the  most  successful  in  the 
annals  of  the  Society,  and  I  can  only  hope  that 
that  success  will  be  repeated  next  year." 

This    hope   of    his    Royal    Highness    was 
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certainly  fulfilled,  for,  speaking  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  on  May  22, 
1897,  he  said  that  the  figures  showed  that  the 
Manchester  Show  was  going  to  be  second  only 
in  importance  to  the  Society's  Show  which 
took  place  at  Windsor  when  Queen  Victoria 
was  their  President  in  1888-89.  On  this  occa- 
sion also  the  Prince,  in  returning  thanks  for 
some  kind  references  to  himself  as  a  farmer, 
said  that  he  trusted  some  day  to  be  as  success- 
ful as  both  Queen  Victoria  and  his  father  had 
been  in  this  respect.  The  Prince  had  a  mag- 
nificent reception  at  Manchester.  He  travelled 
over  a  portion  of  the  Ship  Canal  in  a  gaily- 
decorated  tug-boat,  and  the  effect  of  his  visit 
was  seen  in  the  total  attendance  of  the  six 
days'  show,  which  established  a  record. 

To  this  brief  sketch  of  the  Prince's  hobbies 
and  characteristics  may  be  added,  by  way  of 
curiosity,  his  Royal  Highness's  horoscope. 
This  entertaining  document,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  published  in  1868,  declared  that 
his  Royal  Highness  started  in  life  with  a  truly 
Royal  nativity.  "  The  Prince  will,  if  he  live," 
it  went  on,  with  truly  marvellous  foresight, 
"become  King  of  England  under  the  title  of 
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George  V."  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  an 
early  death,  though  the  Prince  would  occasion- 
ally suffer  from  cough,  chest  affections,  and 
headache.  Venus  dignified  rendered  the  mind 
and  disposition  benignant,  good,  quick  in  wit, 
fond  of  dancing,  jealous,  abhorring  wickedness, 
delighting  in  the  arts,  refined  in  taste,  affec- 
tionate, easily  reconciled,  tractable,  and  entirely 
amiable.  Venus  with  Mercury  rendered  the 
Prince  philosophical  and  scientific,  and  of  good 
genius,  poetical,  delighting  in  learning  and  elo- 
quence, luxurious,  intelligent,  emulous  of  worth, 
delighting  in  exercise,  judicious,  high-minded, 
and  resembling  his  grandfather  Albert  the 
Good.  "  England,"  it  said  in  conclusion,  "  will 
be  proud  of  the  fifth  George,  and  his  fame 
shall  descend  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  wisest 
and  best  monarchs.  He  will  be  married  to  a 
charming  Princess  in  his  twenty-eighth  year." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    PRINCE    AS    A    SPORTSMAN. 

THERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  shooting  and 
fishing-  are  the  Prince's  favourite  forms  of  sport. 
At  the  same  time,  he  is  a  good  hand  at  others, 
even  including  the  "  noble  art  of  self-defence," 
as  will  presently  appear.  The  sensible  open- 
air  kind  of  life  which  he  led  as  a  boy  must 
have  fostered  that  love  of  sport  which  is 
hereditary  in  the  Royal  House.  At  any  rate, 
during  his  cruises  in  the  Bacchante  he  seems  to 
have  been  always  on  the  look-out  for  a  shot  at 
fur  or  feather,  or  a  chance  of  casting  a  fly  ;  and 
it  may  be  interesting  to  give  some  examples  to 
show  what  sort  of  sport  he  had. 

Both  Prince  George  and  his  brother  had  a 
keen  eye  for  a  good  trout  stream.  In  their 
journal  they  record  a  visit  which  they  paid  in 
October,  1880,  to  the  Eume,  one  of  the  best 
trout  and  salmon  rivers  in  Spain.  The  day 
was  perfectly  cloudless  and  the  river  like 
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crystal,  and  under  these  conditions  the  flies 
found  the  most  taking  were  a  very  small 
Wickham-fancy,  and  a  small  red  spinner.  A 
day  or  two  afterwards  Prince  George  went 
fishing  with  Captain  Lord  Charles  Scott  to  the 
Jubia  river,  and  there  "  cock-u  bon  dhu  "  and 
red  and  black  spinners  took  best.  A  week 
later  both  Princes  left  Vigo  with  Lord  Charles 
Scott  and  four  others  on  a  fishing  excursion  to 
San  Pio.  Two  of  the  party  fished  down- 
stream and  caught  half  a  dozen,  and  the  rest 
fished  up-stream  and  caught  eight  dozen  trout. 
They  used  chiefly  "  cock-u  bon  dhu,"  red 
spinner,  and  red  ant. 

A  shooting  expedition  in  the  same  month 
with  Lord  Charles  Scott  and  six  other  officers 
to  the  mouth  of  the  bay  by  Bayona  was  less 
successful.  The  party  took  an  old  man  as  a 
guide,  with  excellent  recommendations  and  six 
"  smell  dogs,"  which  were  not  of  much  use  as  it 
turned  out.  Prince  Eddy  for  the  first  time 
used  his  new  gun  and  shot  two  birds.  They 
had  a  happy  day  in  the  country,  and  started 
several  coveys  of  partridges  and  some  rabbits, 
but  shot  next  to  nothing.  The  old  man  said  it 
was  their  fault,  but  they  thought  it  was  his. 
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During  the  visit  of  the  Princes  to  Buenos 
Ayres  in  January,  1881,  they  went  out  on  the 
pampas  to  shoot  wild  fowl,  and  bagged,  among 
other  birds,  a  large  turkey-buzzard  or  crested 
screamer.  They  also  played  polo,  the  Princes 
taking  different  sides,  and  each  side  won  three 
games. 

At  Tokio  the  Princes  went  wild  duck- 
netting  with  Prince  Kurada.  This  curious 
sport  was  followed  on  a  large  lagoon,  swarming 
with  wild  duck  and  teal,  out  of  which  were  cut 
some  eight  or  ten  narrow  dykes,  each  leading 
up  to  another  small  pond  entirely  shut  in-  by 
trees.  On  the  bank  of  each  of  these  smaller 
ponds  was  a  wooden  hut,  to  which  certain  tame 
ducks  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  be  fed ;  at 
a  given  signal  these  tame  ducks  act  as  decoys 
to  the  wild  birds,  which  come  swarming  along 
the  dykes,  and  then  the  sport  consists  in 
startling  the  wild  duck  and  catching  them  in 
large  nets  as  they  rise  off  the  water  to  fly  away. 
The  Royal  party  were  fairly  successful,  taking 
about  forty-seven  wild  duck  in  all. 

The  day  after  the  Princes  arrived  at  Albany, 
in  Western  Australia,  in  May  1881,  they  went 
quail-shooting.  They  rowed  across  the  harbour 
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and  landed  at  a  small  cottage  inhabited  by  a 
policeman  and  his  family.  After  lunch  they 
separated  into  small  parties,  but  there  was  so 
much  laughing  and  chatting  that  it  frightened 
the  birds,  and  at  first  they  did  not  shoot  any- 
thing. Then  the  policeman  took  Prince  George 
aside  and  led  him  into  the  bush,  when,  by 
whistling  low  and  imitating  the  call  of  the  quail, 
some  sport  was  obtained. 

Unlike  many  sailors,  the  Prince  does  not 
seem  to  have  cared  much  for  cricket.  How- 
ever, it  is  recorded  in  this  month  of  May  that 
Prince  George  played  for  the  Bacchante  in  two 
matches,  one  against  the  Albany  Union  Club, 
and  the  other  against  an  eleven  of  Albany.  In 
the  latter,  the  ship's  team  won  by  seven  runs. 

In  June  the  Princes  went  coursing  at  a 
place  called  Collingrove,  near  Adelaide.  They 
had  two  good  runs,  one  for  twro  miles,  and 
killed  each  time.  But  kangaroo-hunting  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Alexandrina  was  better 
sport.  In  the  first  drive  Prince  Eddy  shot  two 
kangaroos,  a  right  and  left  shot,  and  Prince 
George  shot  three,  and  after  luncheon  they 
rode  down  the  kangaroo  in  the  open,  obtain- 
ing in  this  way,  by  using  kangaroo  hounds, 
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about  fifty  or  sixty.  The  creatures  were  so 
destructive  to  the  sheep-run,  by  eating  the 
grass,  that  the  more  killed  the  better. 

The  Princes  had  fairly  good  sport  during 
their  stay  at  Woosung  towards  the  end  of 
1 88 1,  but,  as  there  are  no  game  laws  in  China, 
and  the  party  had  no  dogs  and  seldom  got 
a  shot  inside  sixty  yards,  they  made  compara- 
tively small  bags,  the  highest  being  1 1 2  head. 
Captain  Fitzgerald  was  the  best  shot,  and 
Prince  George  the  next  best.  The  chief  game 
they  encountered  were  quail  and  snipe,  but  on 
one  occasion  Prince  George  brought  down  a 
pheasant  with  his  right  barrel  and  a  deer  with 
his  left !  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  effect 
which  these  wonderfully  wild  conditions  had 
upon  the  Princes  that  they  record,  without 
shame,  that  they  had  a  shot  at  a  fox.  After 
their  return  to  the  Bacchante  the  Princes  had  a 
run  with  the  Shanghai  stag-hounds,  when 
Prince  George  rode  a  pony  called  Black  Cloud, 
and  though  it  was  raining  the  whole  time  and 
the  ground  was  very  heavy,  they  had  a  good 
run  and  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

During  their  visit  to  Ceylon  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1882  the  Princes  had  some  sport  with 
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elk  and  sambur  deer.  Prince  George,  also, 
went  out  snipe  shooting,  and  then  rode  on  to  a 
place  where  a  wild  buffalo  had  been  tracked 
down  from  the  jungle.  After  the  dogs  had 
brought  him  to  bay,  he  was  shot. 

The  Prince  has  not  often  had  a  shot  at 
peacocks,  but  during  a  sporting  picnic  in  South 
Australia  in  his  Colonial  tour  of  1901,  a  good 
many  fell  to  his  gun,  which  were  distributed 
among  the  Adelaide  hospitals.  The  result  of 
a  single  day's  sport  was  a  bag  of  forty  pea-fowl 
and  thirty-five  ducks.  His  Royal  Highness 
again  had  some  quail-shooting  in  Australia,  as 
on  his  former  visit.  From  first  to  last  he  was 
shown  a  good  deal  of  sport  on  this  last  tour, 
the  various '  Colonial  Governments,  as  well  as 
private  citizens,  thoughtfully  doing  their  best 
to  relieve  in  this  way  the  necessary  tedium  of 
the  official  ceremonies. 

So  fond  of  salmon-fishing  is  the  Prince,  that 
on  one  occasion  when  he  visited  Gordon 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Gordon,  he  fished  the  waters  of  the  Spey  up  to 
the  very  last  moment,  until  the  carriage  was  at 
the  door  to  convey  him  and  the  Princess  to  the 
station — indeed,  he  was  so  reluctant  to  leave  the 
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river  that  he  drove  off   in   his  fishing  clothes 
and  changed  in  the  train. 

In  his  youth  the  Prince  was  brought  up  to 
follow  the  West  Norfolk  Hunt,  and  he  has 
always  been  very  fond  of  fox-hunting. 

Unlike  his  great-great-uncle,  the  Duke  of 
York  and  Albany,  who  wron  the  Derby  twice, 
the  Prince  has  not  so  far  taken  to  horse-racing, 
though  we  may  be  sure  that  he  has  followed  his 
father's  successes  on  the  turf  with  keen  interest. 
Of  the  Royal  and  ancient  game  of  golf,  how- 
ever, the  Prince  is  very  fond,  as  are  also  his 
father,  his  sister  (the  Duchess  of  Fife),  and  the 
Duke  of  Connaught. 

The  Prince  is  good  at  billiards,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  is  always  unfilial  enough  to  beat 
his  father  when  they  play  a  game.  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  Prince  was  choosing  a 
table  in  London,  he  ran  up  a  break  of  30,  and 
his  only  comment  on  this  was  that  he  was 
feeling  a  little  out  of  sorts. 

The  Prince,  among  other  manly  sports,  is, 
or  was,  no  bad  hand  at  boxing.  When  he  was 
in  the  Bacchante  a  man  named  Henry  Feltham, 
who  was  one  of  the  crew  and  who  was  known 
among  the  bluejackets  as  the  "  champion 
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scrapper,"  was  engaged  as  boxing  tutor  to  the 
young  Princes.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  did  not 
much  like  the  sport,  but  Prince  George  took  to 
it  more  kindly.  Feltham  related  some  time  ago 
that  he  remembered  as  well  as  if  it  was  yester- 
•day  the  first  time  he  ever  put  on  the  "mits" 
with  George,  Duke  of  York.  It  was  on  a 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  from  the  first 
Feltham  could  see  that  the  Prince  meant  to 
'"  have  a  go  "  at  him.  They  got  on  very  well 
the  first  few  lessons,  but  the  tutor  could  see  that 
he  was  not  going  to  have  it  all  his  own  way 
with  the  pupil.  After  the  Prince  had  had  a 
certain  number  of  lessons,  he  privately  resolved 
to  tackle  his  tutor,  who  gave  a  racy  account  of 
the  incident  : — 

"  One  evening  I  spotted  he  meant  having  a 
cut,  because  a  few  of  the  officers  got  round  us, 
•and  it  didn't  take  me  long  to  see  that  I'd 
better  look  out,  as  he  meant  having  a  lark. 
During  the  first  round  he  popped  me  one  on 
the  jaw,  so  I  waited  for  him  and  I  thought  to 
myself,  '  I'll  have  one  of  my  own  back  presently.' 
I  hadn't  to  wait  long,  for  in  the  third  round  he 
gives  me  his  head,  and  before  you  could  squeak 
I  pops  him  one  right  on  the  nose.  Now,  don't 
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think  for  a  moment  that  he  wasn't  game,  'cause 
he  was,  and  he  landed  me  a  nasty  upper-cut 
that  took  me  all  my  time  to  shake  off.  They 
(the  officers)  chipped  us  a  bit,  and  we  had  a  fair 
go-in,  and  I  had  all  my  work  cut  out  to  keep 
him  away.  If  I'd  had  him  to  deal  with  myself 
I'd  like  to  make  a  bet  that  when  I'd  done  with 
him  I  wouldn't  be  afraid  of  popping  him  up. 
against  Dick  Burge.  The  next  morning  he 
comes  up  to  me,  and  he  says,  '  Here's  a  cigar 
for  you,'  and  I  says  '  Thanks.'  The  last  time 
I  ever  saw  him — now  some  time  ago — I  shouted 
out  '  God  bless  you,'  and  he  turns  round  and 
with  a  smile  shakes  his  '  duke  '  (hand)  at  me."^ 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE    PRINCE    AS    A    PHILANTHROPIST. 

THE  reconciliation  of  monarchical  institutions 
with  the  active  ideals  and  aspirations  of  demo- 
cracy has  been  accomplished  with  conspicuous 
success  in  Great  Britain,  where,  under  Queen 
Victoria's  wise  and  far-seeing  guidance,  the 
two  theories  of  government  were  harmonised 
in  such  a  way  as  to  become,  each  to  the  other, 
an  important  source  of  strength.  The  direct 
power  of  the  Crown  in  State  affairs  waned 
until  our  present  Constitutional  Monarchy  was 
developed,  but  one  necessary  characteristic  of 
that  development  has  been  the  exclusion  of 
all  members  of  the  Royal  House  from  party 
politics.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  imagine 
a  Prince  of  the  Blood  becoming  a  candidate 
for  election  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
William  IV.  contemplated  doing  before  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Clarence. 
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.  Now  one  most  important  result  of  their 
exclusion  from  politics  has  been  that  the 
members  of  the  Royal  House  have  thrown 
themselves  with  increased  zeal  into  philan- 
thropic work.  In  this  respect,  a  powerful 
example  was  set  by  the  King  and  Queen  when 
Prince  and  Princess  of  \Yales,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  aptitude  which  their  son 
has  displayed  in  the  encouragement  of  various 
forms  of  charitable  endeavour  is  largely  due 
to  their  Majesties'  careful  training  and  wise 
counsel.  And  certainly  counsel  is  needed,  for 
there  are  many  pitfalls  in  the  way  of  a  Royal 
patron  of  charities. 

To  a  hasty  observer  it  might  seem  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  subscribe  to  the 
principal  philanthropic  institutions  and  to  pre- 
side at  a  sufficient  number  of  charity  meetings 
and  dinners  during  the  year.  But  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  Heir- Apparent 
regards  his  philanthropic  work  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent spirit.  Like  his  father,  the  Prince  has 
a  horror  of  that  slovenly  charity  which  pays 
out  money  without  troubling  to  see  that  it  is 
wisely  administered.  He  is  fully  aware,  too, 
of  the  objectionable  method  which  some  chari- 
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table  institutions  adopt  of  keeping  a 'standing 
deficit  in  order  to  play  upon  the  sympathies  of 
the  public,  and  he  has  rebuked  it  severely  on 
occasion.  Thus  in  March,  1899,  at  a  dinner  in 
aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Royal  Blind  Pension 
Society,  the  Prince  praised  the  economic 
administration  of  the  charity,  and  said  with 
significant  emphasis,  "The  Committee — I  think 
very  wisely — have  never  sought  to  excite  com- 
passion by  running  into  debt,  and  then  expected 
the  charitable  public  to  help  them  out  of  the 
difficulty." 

Nevertheless,  the  Prince  is  too  kind-hearted 
always  to  act  rigidly  on  lines  that  would  be 
approved  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 
His  Royal  Highness's  characteristic  generosity 
was  curiously  revealed  in  the  Birmingham 
Police-Court,  of  all  places.  In  September, 
1894,  a  well-known  begging-letter  impostor 
was  sent  to  gaol  for  obtaining  money  by  false 
pretences.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  a 
little  while  before  the  man  had  asked  the 
Prince  to  send  him  half  a  crown,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  he  had  been  in  hospital  and  needed 
money  to  replenish  his  outfit.  His  Royal 
Highness  generously  sent  the  man,  not  half 
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a  crown,  but  half  a  sovereign,  through  Sir 
Francis  de  Winton. 

Like  a  true  sailor,  the  Prince  is  much 
attached  to  little  children,  and  all  charities 
intended  to  alleviate  their  sufferings  can  count 
on  his  warm  support.  He  presided  at  the 
banquet  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children  in  1893,  and  on  that 
occasion  a  contemporary  critic  says  that,  as 
a  chairman,  the  Prince  proved  the  greatest 
success.  His  speeches  were  terse  and  to  the 
point,  and  were  uttered  without  affectation  and 
in  a  clear,  manly  voice,  which  was  distinctly 
audible  in  all  parts  of  the  large  hall.  Some 
comment  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  his 
Royal  Highness  quoted  largely  from  a  recent 
speech  of  Mr.  Asquith,  then  the  new  Liberal 
Home  Secretary,  to  whose  remarks  on 
democratic  safeguards  he  referred  approv- 
ingly. 

The  Prince  is  always  particularly  glad  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  Victoria  Hospital 
for  Children.  Speaking  at  a  dinner  in  aid  of 
its  funds  in  1896,  he  recalled  the  deep  interest 
which  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family  had 
displayed  in  its  welfare.  The  foundation  stone 
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of  the  new  buildings  had  been  laid  by  his  aunt, 
Princess  Louise  ;  his  parents  had  opened  those 
additional  buildings  when  completed  ;  his  father 
had  presided  at  a  festival  dinner  of  the  hospital 
in  1882,  and  his  wife  had  become  in  1892  the 
patroness  of  the  Victoria  Home  at  Broadstairs 
affiliated  to  the  hospital.  The  Prince  went  on 
to  say  that  on  the  previous  day  the  Princess 
and  himself  had  visited  the  hospital,  the 
wards  of  which  were  clean  and  well-venti- 
lated, and  the  children  looked  happy  and 
contented. 

Once  more,  in  May,  1899,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  demonstrated  the  love  which  they 
bear  to  children  when  they  journeyed  expressly 
to  King's  Lynn  to  receive  purses  on  behalf  of 
the  fund  for  a  Children's  Wing  to  be  added  to 
the  West  Norfolk  and  Lynn  Hospital  as  a 
memorial  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  With 
sailor-like  frankness,  the  Prince  in  his  address 
did  not  deny  that  his  wife  and  himself  had  a 
considerable  number  of  engagements  and  duties 
to  perform  at  that  time  of  year,  and  it  was 
certainly  rather  a  long  journey  from  London  ; 
but  nevertheless,  he  said,  it  was  a  great  gratifi- 
cation and  pleasure  to  them  to  support  so  use- 
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ful  an  institution  as  that  hospital,  particularly 
when  the  new  addition  was  for  the  benefit  of 
little  children. 

It  is  significant  that  the  first  public  cere- 
mony which  the  Prince  attended  after  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  had  placed  him 
in  the  direct  line  of  succession  to  the  Throne 
was  for  the  benefit  of  a  hospital.  It  was  on 
December  16,  1892,  when  the  Prince,  accom- 
panied by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  opened  the 
new  Eye  Hospital  in  South wark.  His  Royal 
Highness  spent  nearly  an  hour  in  inspecting 
the  building,  and  was  much  interested  to  note 
the  intelligent  manner  in  which  the  special 
requirements  of  the  blind,  or  partially  blind 
patients  had  been  considered.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  after  recalling  the  visit  of  the 
Prince's  parents  two  years  before  to  lay  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  Hospital,  said  to  his 
young  relative  :  — 

"  I  am  glad,  and  we  are  all  glad,  to  see  you 
taking  the  place  now  yours,  which,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, has  devolved  upon  you.  We  feel 
the  greatest  confidence  in  the  fact  that  you,  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  your  position,  are  taking 
that  lead  which  is  nowadays  so  essential  to  all 
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great  interests,  and  I  feel  sure  that  you  will 
continue  to  give,  not  only  to  this,  but  to  all 
useful  institutions,  hospitals  or  others,  in  the 
country,  that  valuable  support  and  assistance 
which  so  much  encourages  the  generosity  of 
the  public  at  large." 

The  progress  of  science  was  vividly  illus- 
trated at  the  opening  of  this  hospital.  The 
Prince  was  presented  with  a  gold  key,  which, 
when  he  inserted  it  in  the  lock,  completed  an 
electrical  circuit,  automatically  opened  the  hos- 
pital, illuminated  the  hall  for  the  taking  of  a 
photograph,  and  discharged  a  signal  cannon 
outside  the  building. 

The  Prince  seems  to  take  a  particular 
interest  in  eye  hospitals,  for  in  June,  1899,  he 
opened  an  addition  to  the  Royal  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital  in  the  City  Road.  In 
his  speech  his  Royal  Highness  referred  to  the 
interest  which  the  Royal  Family  took  in  the 
hospital  and  commended  its  welfare  to  the 
support  of  the  charitable  public.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Prince  that  he  did  not  con- 
tent himself  with  a  general  recommendation, 
but  gave  his  hearers  a  definite  fact  to  carry 
away  with  them — namely,  that  the  operation 
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of  removing  cataract  from  the  eyes  of  young 
children,  which  had  saved  so  many  of  them 
from  becoming  blind,  originated  at  this  hospital 
when  it  was  situated  at  Moorfields. 

The  Prince  is  president  of  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital, and,  in  speaking  at  a  dinner  in  aid  of  its 
funds  in  1894,  he  commented  on  the  serious 
difficulty  that  our  hospitals  are  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  London  and  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  population. 

In  short,  the  Prince  has  repeatedly  demon- 
strated his  sense  of  the  value  of  hospitals,  both 
general  and  special.  At  the  same  time  he  has 
taken  an  active  interest  in  numerous  other 
institutions  of  a  philanthropic  kind,  as  the  rest 
of  this  chapter  will  show,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  he  has  done  this  was  revealed  in  a 
speech  delivered  by  him  at  a  festival  dinner  in 
aid  of  the  Railway  Benevolent  Institution  in 
May,  1894.  On  that  occasion  he  said  that  it 
was  his  most  earnest  wish  and  desire  to  identify 
himself,  as  his  father  had  done  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  with  every  movement  which 
tended  to  encourage  and  promote  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  went  on 
to  refer,  in  terms  which  seem  prophetic  in  the 
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light  of  the  Boer  war,  to  the  important  influence 
which  railways  must  exercise  in  all  war  opera- 
tions, and  pointed  out  that  in  our  railway 
officials  we  had  a  body  of  highly-trained  men 
who,  in  a  time  of  national  emergency,  would 
render  most  valuable  assistance  to  their  country. 
Having  had  the  honour  of  serving  in  the  Navy 
for  fifteen  years,  he  felt  strongly  the  importance 
of  the  duties  they  had  performed  in  all  parts  of 
the  Empire.  Part  of  his  service,  he  said,  had 
been  spent  in  the  gunnery  school  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  he  quoted  to  the  company  the  well- 
known  motto  of  that  school,  Si  vis  pacem  para 
bellum. 

Later  on  in  the  evening  his  Royal  Highness 
delivered  a  most  interesting  speech  on  the 
immediate  objects  of  the  Railway  Benevolent 
Institution,  in  which  he  observed  that  there 
were  two  qualities  which  had  struck  him  as 
especially  belonging  to  our  railway  employes. 
"  The  first  is  their  honesty,"  he  said,  "  and  in 
proof  of  this  I  would  mention  the  thousands  of 
parcels  of  every  sort  and  description  which  are 
carried  every  day  by  our  railways,  and  I  would 
ask  you  how  many  of  these  are  lost,  tampered 
with,  or  injured  ?  The  second  quality  is  their 
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civility,  and  I  know  you  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  that  no  reasonable  request  made  by 
the  travelling  public  is  not  treated  with  courtesy 
and  with  a  desire  to  please  by  every  official 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  If  we  consider 
the  enormous  railway  traffic  of  this  country, 
and  the  skill  and  intelligence  required  to  keep 
it  going,  and  the  terrible  accidents  which  may 
follow  the  slightest  error  in  a  signal  or  a 
switch  or  in  shunting,  we  are  simply  amazed 
at  the  few  accidents  which  occur  to  the  many 
thousands  who  travel  daily.  But  among  the 
employes  it  is  not  so.  Their  casualty  list  is, 
alas  !  a  very  heavy  one,  not  only  as  regards 
the  numbers  who  are  injured,  but  also  as  to 
the  serious  nature  of  their  injuries.  It  is  due 
to  their  watchfulness  and  care,  night  and  day, 
in  all  weathers,  that  we  travel  with  almost 
perfect  safety  and  security,  and  the  least  we 
can  do  in  return  is  to  assist  them  in  their  hour 
of  need." 

The  Prince  has  a  sort  of  hereditary  right  to 
plead  on  behalf  of  another  very  useful  body  of 
men,  the  cab-drivers — of  whom  his  father,  the 
King,  has  long  been  a  warm  supporter  and 
patron.  And  so  it  was  quite  natural  that  the 
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Prince  should  preside  at  the  festival  dinner  of 
the  Cab-drivers'  Benevolent  Association  in 
March,  1896.  On  that  occasion  he  recalled 
that  the  King,  when  presiding  at  the  same 
dinner  in  1879,  said  that  it  was  his  wish  and 
the  wish  of  all  the  members  of  his  family  to 
work  with,  and  to  work  for,  the  people  of  this 
country.  "It  is  my  earnest  endeavour,"  said 
the  Prince,  "  to  fulfil  that  wish  so  for  as  it  lies 
in  my  power  to  do  so."  They  all  used  cabs,  he 
went  on,  whether  hansom  cabs  or  fourwheelers, 
and  they  knew  what  a  convenience  they  were, 
not  only  to  the  general  public,  but  also  to  the 
enormous  number  of  visitors  who  came  to 
London  from  all  parts  of  the  world  en  business 
or  on  pleasure  bent.  They  could  not  do  without 
cabs,  and  it  was  surely  their  duty  to  think  of 
the  men  who  drove  them.  There  were  13,000 
of  those  men  in  London  at  the  present  time 
who  had  to  carry  on  their  occupation  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  day  and  night,  hot  or  cold, 
fair  or  foul,  it  mattered  not,  the  cabmen  had  to 
drive  in  all  weathers  in  pursuit  of  his  calling ; 
and  while  they  knew  he  made  but  little  out  of 
it,  they  also  knew  that  he  laid  up  for  himself  a 
plentiful  store  of  rheumatism  and  the  other 
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maladies  which  always  attended  a  life  of  con- 
stant exposure.  He  should  like  to  mention 
that  32,997  articles  were  left  in  cabs  during  the 
past  year,  and  were  taken  by  the  drivers  to  the 
Lost  Property  Office  in  Scotland  Yard.  If 
that  did  not  speak  as  to  their  honesty  he 
should  like  to  know  what  would.  Considering 
the  number  of  cabmen  in  London,  the  cases  of 
insobriety  among  them  were  comparatively 
rare,  and  it  was  all  the  more  to  their  credit 
in  view  of  the  temptations  of  various  kinds  to 
which  they  were  exposed — temptations  which 
were  largely  increased  in  very  hot  or  very 
cold  weather.  The  eloquent  appeal  of  his 
Royal  Highness  did  not  fall  upon  deaf  ears,  for 
the  subscriptions  and  donations  announced  at 
the  dinner  amounted  to  ^i  185. 

So  terrible  a  calamity  as  the  Famine  in 
India  could  not  fail  to  touch  the  Prince's  heart, 
and  accordingly  we  find  his  Royal  Highness 
accompanying  his  aunt,  Princess  Henry  of 
Battenberg,  the  Royal  Governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  when  she  presided  at  a  meeting  at 
Newport  in  February,  1897,  to  raise  subscrip- 
tions for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  In  his 
speech  on  this  occasion,  the  Prince,  who  spoke 
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with  much  feeling,  said  : — "  The  wnole  Empire 
has  watched  with  anxious  eyes  the  terrible 
suffering's  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-subjects  in 
India,  and  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  make  every 
possible  effort  to  relieve  which,  individually,  we 
feel  to  be  within  our  power." 

Probably  not  every  class  of  small  school 
children  are  prepared  to  be  examined  in  their 
lessons,  viva  voce,  by  the  Heir  to  the  Throne. 
They  would  be  overpowered  by  the  greatness 
of  the  honour,  and  terrified  lest  they  should 
make  an  exhibition  of  themselves.  And  yet 
the  poor  little  deaf  and  dumb  children  on 
whom  this  honour  was  conferred  found  that  the 
experience  was  not  so  very  terrible  after  all. 
The  Prince  himself  at  a  dinner  in  March,  1897, 
in  aid  of  the  Association  for  the  Oral  Teaching 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  gave  a  bright  account 
of  what  happened  : — 

"  A  few  days  ago,"  the  Prince  said,  "  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  schools  of  the 
Association  at  n,  Fitzroy  Square,  and  I  was 
indeed  pleased  and  interested  by  all  I  saw  and 
heard  there.  I  first  saw  a  class  of  quite  small 
children  who  had  only  just  come  to  the  Institu- 
tion, and  were  being  taught  the  first  processes 
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of  lip-reading.  I  then  passed  on  to  other  class- 
rooms, where  the  scholars  were  at  work,  and 
where  they  were  learning  such  subjects  as 
astronomy,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  and  I 
was  really  quite  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  these  children  answered  the  questions, 
and  with  the  intelligence  which  nearly  all  of 
them  displayed.  I  should  also  like  to  mention 
that  they  were  almost  as  quick  with  their 
answers  to  me  when  I  asked  them  questions  as 
they  were  to  their  teachers.  One  of  the  old 
scholars  who  had  left  the  school  happened  to 
be  present  at  my  visit.  He  is  now  learning 
freehand  drawing  at  South  Kensington,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
making  himself  understood,  either  while  at  his 
duties  or  in  the  course  of  daily  life — that  is  to 
say,  that,  although  he  was  absolutely  stone- 
deaf  and  had  never  heard  a  sound  in  his  life, 
he  had  acquired  the  blessings  of  speech." 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  most  crying 
needs  of  the  London  masses  are,  first,  open 
spaces,  and  secondly,  recreative  instruction  or 
instructive  recreation,  whichever  may  be  pre- 
ferred. Naturally,  therefore,  we  find  the 
Prince  taking  his  place  in  the  movement  to 
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secure  both  these  benefits  for  London's  toilers. 
In  opening  the  Meath  Gardens,  Bethnal  Green, 
to  the  public  in  July,  1894,  he  said  that  the 
question  of  acquiring  open  spaces  in  the 
metropolis  was  one  of  those  in  which  he  took  a 
great  interest.  He  was  aware  of  the  necessity 
that  existed  in  this  densely-crowded  city  to 
secure  open  spaces  wherever  practicable,  so 
that  the  working  man  and  his  family,  when 
their  day's  work  was  over,  might  be  able  to  get 
away  from  their  small  houses  and  confined 
rooms  and  breathe  the  fresh  air.  Not  three 
weeks  before,  the  Prince,  in  laying  the  memorial 
stone  of  the  Cripplegate  Foundation,  had  said  : 
"  You  remind  me  that  the  Queen  and  my 
father  have  preceded  me  in  the  interest  they 
have  shown  in  what  you  term  recreative  in- 
struction, and  I  rejoice  to  follow  in  their  steps, 
believing  as  I  do  that  the  establishment  of 
public  libraries,  with  additional  accommodation 
such  as  this  Institution  will  possess,  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  boon  to  our  working  classes.  The 
enormous  increase  in  English  literature,  em- 
bracing every  conceivable  subject,  which  has 
taken  place  in  recent  years,  renders  it  most 
necessary  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
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place  some  of  it  within  the  reach  of  those  who 
are  unable  to  provide  themselves  with  books 
either  for  recreation  or  instruction,  and  it 
seems  a  very  natural  feeling  that  the  Ward  of 
Cripplegate,  where  Milton  and  Defoe  lived 
and  worked,  should  endeavour  to  place  our 
literature  at  the  disposal  of  even  the  very 
poorest  of  our  fellow-citizens." 

It  is  never  more  necessary  for  a  Royal 
personage  to  tread  warily  than  in  matters 
where  there  is  even  a  possibility  of  offending 
religious  susceptibilities.  The  Prince  is  a 
faithful  son  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  is  always  ready  to  appreciate 
good  and  useful  work,  whatever  religious  com- 
munity may  be  responsible  for  it.  To  give 
only  two  examples.  Early  in  1896,  the  Prince 
and  Princess  opened  the  first  part  of  the 
Church  House  at  Westminster,  including  the 
Great  Hall,  a  noble  chamber  which  reflected 
honour  on  the  architect,  the  late  Sir  Arthur 
Blomfield.  The  Prince  commented  in  his 
speech  on  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Sir 
Arthur  Blomfield's  beautiful  design  had  been 
carried  out,  and  went  on  to  invoke  the  blessing 
of  Divine  Providence  on  the  proceedings  of 
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Convocation  within  those  walls.  Some  years 
before  that  the  Prince  had  visited  the  Home 
for  Jewish  Incurables  in  Victoria  Park  Road,  K. 
His  Royal  Highness  went  through  the  wards 
and  shook  hands  with  many  of  the  patients, 
expressing  the  kindest  hopes  for  their  improve- 
ment in  health.  The  Chief  Rabbi,  who  was 
present,  pointed  out  that  the  occasion  was 
particularly  interesting  because  it  was  the  first 
Royal  visit  to  a  Jewish  institution  since  the 
King,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  had  attended  the 
Central  Synagogue  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild. 

A  good  instance  of  the  personal  trouble 
which  the  Prince  takes  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  deserving  charities  is  to  be  found  in 
the  case  of  the  Gordon  Boys'  Home.  Having 
to  preside  at  the  festival  dinner  of  the  Home 
in  1897,  his  Royal  Highness  might  have 
contented  himself  with  preparing  the  more  or 
less  formal  speech  customary  on  such  occasions. 
But  that  is  not  his  way.  On  the  day  before 
the  dinner  he  visited  the  Home,  went  all  over 
it,  and  saw  the  boys  at  their  drill,  in  their 
gymnasium,  and  in  their  class-rooms,  afterwards 
passing  this  verdict  on  it :  "I  can  only  say  that 
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I  was  much  struck  by  the  excellent  discipline 
obtained,  and  that  I  was  much  pleased  with 
everything  I  saw  there."  In  speaking  at  the 
dinner  the  Prince  invited  the  company  to 
consider  the  amount  of  provision  for  the  sick 
and  the  poor  which  was  in  existence  in  1837, 
and  to  compare  it  with  the  provision  sixty  years 
later.  They  would  then  realise  how  the  cause 
of  charity  had  increased  during  those  sixty 
years,  which  was  due,  he  said,  in  a  very  great 
measure  to  the  direct  support  and  deep  interest 
which  Queen  Victoria  had  ever  shown  towards 
the  poor  and  suffering.  The  memory  of 
Charles  Gordon,  he  went  on  to  say,  was  still 
fresh  among  them,  his  name  was  a  household 
word,  and  the  history  of  his  life  remained  an 
example  of  purity,  chivalry,  devotion  to  duty 
and  service  to  his  Queen  and  country,  for 
generations  to  follow.  The  extraordinary  sum 
of  ,£13,705  was  subscribed  at  this  dinner. 

There  are  few  more  terrible  ills  to  which 
human  flesh  is  heir  than  epilepsy,  and  as  an 
active  life  is  the  best  antidote  to  the  moral  and 
'mental  deterioration  which  accompanies  the 
disease,  the  Prince,  with  his  usual  practical 
wisdom,  has  become  President  of  the  National 
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Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of 
Epileptics,  which  has  for  its  object  the  provi- 
sion of  the  necessary  occupation  for  these 
afflicted  creatures.  In  1899  the  Prince  and 
Princess  went  down  to  Chalfont  St.  Peter's, 
Buckinghamshire,  to  open  four  new  Homes 
built  by  this  excellent  society.  In  a  little 
speech  the  Prince  pointed  out  how  difficult  it 
was  for  epileptics  to  obtain  employment  ;  their 
education  was  often  neglected  on  account  of 
their  malady,  so  that  they  were  backward  and 
unable  to  work,  and  in  poorer  households 
became  a  burden  on  their  relatives.  It  was 
computed  that  there  were  about  40,000  epilep- 
tics in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  was  the 
object  of  this  Society  to  give  them  opportuni- 
ties which  were  denied  them  in  ordinary  life— 
opportunities  to  overcome  their  infirmity  and 
to  fulfil  their  functions  as  men  and  women, 
religiously  socially,  and  industrially. 

The  Prince  presided  at  the  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Asylum  in 
1898,  when  his  health  was  proposed  under  his 
Scottish  title  of  Earl  of  Inverness.  Lord 
Inverness  explained  how  proud  he  was  to 
follow  in  his  father's  footsteps.  It  was  always 
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his  earnest  wish  to  give  every  assistance  in  his 
power  to  the  cause  of  charity,  and  he  took  an 
especial  pleasure  in  presiding  that  night  because 
the  institution  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabi- 
tant* of  Scotland,  in  which  country  he  passed 
annually  so  many  happy  days  ;  and  also 
because  it  was  mainly  established  for  the 
benefit  of  those  two  great  branches — our  sea 
and  land  forces— in  which  he  took  a  great 
interest.  In  this  case,  again,  we  find  the 
Prince  by  no  means  content  with  making  a 
suitable  speech  at  the  anniversary  dinner. 
Determined  to  see  for  himself  whether  the 
institution  was  really  efficient,  he  visited  it  in 
the  company  of  his  consort  a  few  days  before 
the  dinner  was  held,  and  he  remarked  after- 
wards how  happy  and  intelligent  the  children 
looked. 

As  a  true  sailor,  the  Prince  is  naturally 
proud  to  be  the  president  of  a  society  which 
rewards  the  acts  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice 
which  Englishmen  and  English  women  are 
always  ready  to  perform.  This  is  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  and  it  was  at  the  annual 
court  in  1899  that  his  Royal  Highness  took  the 
chair  for  the  first  time  as  president. 
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The  Prince  is,  as  we  have  seen,  greatly 
assisted  in  his  philanthropic  work  by  the 
Princess,  who  also  has  her  own  pet  charities. 
It  was  an  interesting  occasion  in  July,  1897, 
when  their  Royal  Highnesses  visited  the  Royal 
Victoria  Patriotic  Asylum  at  Wandsworth,  and 
the  Princess  presented  the  prizes  to  the  girls. 
In  replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  the  Prince  said 
that  both  his  wife  and  himself  had  been  very 
much  interested  in  all  they  had  seen,  especially 
in  the  musical  drill  of  the  girls.  His  Royal 
Highness  also  referred  to  the  presence  of  the 
girls  on  Constitution  Hill  on  Jubilee  Day,  and 
how  they  cheered  Queen  Victoria  on  her  way 
to  St.  Paul's. 

The  action  of  the  Prince  in  presiding  at  the 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers' 
Asylum  in  1897  was  particularly  interesting 
because  his  Royal  Highness's  father  had  just 
twenty-one  years  before  been  subjected  to  a 
good  deal  of  criticism  for  doing  exactly  the 
same  thing.  The  King,  however,  would  not  be 
deterred  from  supporting  an  old  and  useful 
charity  by  popular  clamour,  and  similarly  the 
Prince,  in  his  tour,  recalled  the  fact  that  his 
grandfather,  the  late  Prince  Consort,  became 
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patron  of  the  Society  in  1843,  and  his  father  in 
1863.  He  went  on  to  say  that  for  generations 
members  of  his  family  had  identified  themselves 
with  the  charitable  and  benevolent  work  of  the 
Society,  and  had  taken  a  personal  interest  in 
its  welfare  and  progress.  The  subscriptions 
announced  by  the  secretary  at  this  dinner 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  ,£16,300. 

And  now,  though  the  subject  is  far  from 
being  exhausted,  it  is  time  to  bring  this  chapter 
to  a  close,  for  enough  has  assuredly  been  said 
to  show  how  closely  the  Prince  and  Princess 
are  following  the  noble  example  set  for  them 
by  the  King  and  Queen  in  the  field  of  chari- 
table endeavour  of  every  kind. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

ENGLAND     TO     SINGAPORE 

WHEN  the  lamented  death  of  Queen  Victoria 
spread  mourning  throughout  the  British  Empire, 
it  was  instinctively  felt  that  the  colonial  tour  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York 
would  have  to  be  at  least  postponed,  if  not 
abandoned.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  general 
gratification  when  it  became  known  that  the 
King,  with  that  intuitive  perception  of  his 
subjects'  wishes  which  characterises  him,  had 
decided  that  the  tour  should  nevertheless  take 
place,  as  its  chief  object  was  to  inaugurate  the 
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Federal  Parliament  of  Australia,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  which  her  late  Majesty  had  taken  so 
keen  an  interest.  Nothing  but  a  rigid  sense  of 
duty  could  have  induced  the  King  and  Queen 
to  part  for  so  many  months  from  their  much- 
loved  son  and  daughter-in-law,  and  the  same 
sense  of  duty  enabled  the  latter  to  bear  the 
pain  of  parting  from  their  little  children  for  so 
long. 

An  Orient  liner,  named  the  Ophir,  a  fine 
ship  of  nearly  7000  tons,  was  selected  to  take 
their  Royal  Highnesses  on  their  long  journey. 
She  was  commissioned  for  the  time  being  as  a 
ship  of  the  Royal  Navy,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  A.  E.  Winsloe,  who  flew  his  broad 
pennant  as  commodore.  The  Prince  and 
Princess  were  destined  to  spend  altogether 
some  seven  months  on  board  the  Ophir,  which 
was  very  wisely  fitted  more  with  a  view  to 
comfort  than  to  show  or  pageantry — in  other 
words,  she  was  made  a  floating  home  rather 
than  a  floating  palace. 

The  actual  work  of  arranging  and  decorat- 
ing was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Warmer,  but 
the  guiding  taste  and  influence  came  from 
York  House.  Lightness,  simplicity,  and  airi- 
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ness,  combined  with  subdued  and  well-har- 
monised colouring,  were  the  chief  characteris- 
tics of  the  scheme  of  decoration.  The  private 
suites  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  consisted 
each  of  a  bath-room,  dressing-room,  bed-room, 
and  sitting-room.  In  the  Prince's  bed-room, 
above  the  white  swing  cot,  hung  an  unpublished 
photograph  of  the  Princess  as  well  as  a  charm- 
ing picture  of  Queen  Alexandra  carrying  Prince 
Edward  of  York  pick-a-back,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Grannie  and  baby "  in  her  Majesty's 
handwriting.  In  the  Prince's  private  sitting- 
room,  coolly  furnished  in  light  oak  and  sage- 
green  leather,  was  to  be  seen  a  most  interesting 
family  portrait  gallery,  comprising  both  photo- 
graphs and  engravings.  Dominating  the  whole 
was  a  large  portrait  of  the  late  Queen,  signed 
"Victoria  R.I.,  June  22,  1897."  Above  the 
sofa  hung  a  photograph  of  Queen  Alexandra, 
representing  her  in  a  particularly  charming 
attitude  and  looking  so  young  that  the  inscrip- 
tion "Old  mother  dear"  seemed  like  an  inti- 
mate family  joke.  The  signatures  on  almost 
all  the  other  portraits  were  equally  familiar  : 
thus,  a  likeness  of  Princess  Charles  of  Denmark 
was  entitled  "  Harry,"  her  familiar  name,  and 
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signed  by  the  artist,  her  sister  Princess  Vic- 
toria. On  another  picture  Princess  Victoria 
had  written  her  own  family  name,  "  "Toria." 
The  Empress  Alexander  of  Russia  signed 
"Minny";  while  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias  was  content  to 
describe  himself  as  "  Nicky." 

The  Princess's  bedroom  was  in  white,  and 
furnished  by  an  ingenious  device  by  which  her 
own  clock  could  be  illuminated  with  electric 
light  at  a  moment's  notice — a  much  better  way 
of  ascertaining  the  time  in  the  watches  of  the 
night  than  the  old  method  of  the  chronometer. 
In  both  the  dressing-rooms  the  baths  and 
basins  were  of  alabaster,  while  ventilation  was 
provided  by  means  of  beeswing  fans  worked 
by  electricity.  The  Princess's  own  boudoir 
was  a  very  pretty  room,  furnished  in  a  subdued 
tint  of  green. 

The  Prince  specially  selected  all  the  pictures 
and  all  the  books  which  the  travellers  took 
with  them.  He  filled  the  principal  portion  of 
the  shelf  space  with  reference  books  and 
standard  works  dealing  with  the  countries  to 
be  visited  ;  but  for  the  smaller  cases  he  ordered 
novels  of  all  kinds,  notably  those  of  George 
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Eliot,  Thomas  Hardy,  Marion  Crawford,  and 
Miss  Braddon. 

A  certain  number  of  cabins  had  to  be 
appropriated  lor  special  purposes  connected 
with  the  tour  ;  thus,  for  example,  one  room, 
in  charge  of  two  special  attendants,  was  set 
apart  for  the  orders  and  medals  to  be  distributed 
in  the  various  Colonies,  while  another  room 
was  devoted  entirely  to  the  presents  which 
their  Royal  Highnesses  took  with  them. 

All  told,  the  Ophir  carried  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  souls,  including  one  laundryman 
and  his  wife  and  one  printer.  With  so  many 
souls  on  board — or  hungry  mouths,  as  they 
may  perhaps  be  better  termed  in  this  connec- 
tion— the  provisioning  of  the  ship  was  no  light 
task.  The  cooking  staff  was  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  a  highly  qualified  French  chef 
and  an  assistant.  The  stores  for  the  Royal 
mess  were  kept  quite  apart  from  the  ordinary 
ship's  provisions  in  special  refrigerating 
chambers.  Space  was,  of  course,  left  for  pur- 
chasing fresh  supplies  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
at  all  the  ports  visited. 

It  has  to  be  recorded  that  there  was  some 
trouble  with  the  stokers  originally  supplied  by 
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the  owners  of  the  ship  ;  they  objected  to  being 
vaccinated.  But  short  work  was  made  of  them, 
and  naval  stokers  were  substituted. 

Much  interest  was  taken  by  the  public  in 
the  dresses  which  the  Princess  took  with  her 
to  wear  on  the  tour.  Of  course  there  could  be 
no  colours,  but  the  materials  used  were  so 
varied  and  rich,  and  the  designs  were  so  good, 
that  there  was  no  monotony  about  them.  In 
every  case  where  it  was  possible  English  and 
Irish  materials  were  used,  her  Royal  Highness 
having  expressed  a  very  strong  wish  in  the 
matter. 

Before  the  Prince  left  he  was  presented  by 
Commander  Wells,  on  behalf  of  the  London 
Fire  Brigade,  with  a  Royal  standard  and  white 
ensign.  As  is  well  known,  the  London  Fire 
Brigade  is  largely  recruited  from  old  Navy 
men,  and  no  doubt  that  was  why  they  wished 
to  give  the  Royal  Rear- Admiral  a  special  token 
of  their  loyalty  and  good  wishes.  The  flags 
were  intended  for  his  Royal  Highness's  barge. 
In  describing  afterwards  his  interview  with  the 
Prince,  Commander  Wells  said  that  what  had 
most  impressed  him  was  the  knowledge  of 
detail  and  the  keen  interest  in  the  Fire  Brigade 
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which  his  Royal  Highness  evinced,  and 
especially  in  the  success  of  the  Widows'  and 
Orphanage  Fund. 

And  now  the  time  had  come  for  the  part- 
ing. Colonel  Byron,  of  the  Royal  Australian 
Artillery,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  suite 
as  a  special  recognition  of  the  magnificent 
services  of  the  Colonial  contingents  in  the  war. 
Of  the  rest,  Lady  Mary  Lygon,  Lady  Katherine 
Coke,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Derek  Keppel  went 
out  as  ladies-in-waiting ;  Lieut. -Colonel  Sir 
Arthur  Bigge  as  private  secretary  for  personal 
affairs  ;  Sir  John  Anderson,  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  as  official  private  secretary ;  Lieutenant 
(afterwards  Commander)  Sir  Charles  Cust, 
R.N.,  and  Major  the  Hon.  Derek  Keppel  as 
equerries ;  Canon  Dalton,  the  Prince's  old 
friend  and  tutor,  as  chaplain  ;  and  Dr.  Manby 
as  medical  officer.  Captain  Prince  Alexander 
of  Teck,  Lord  Wenlock,  Commander  Godfrey- 
Faussett,  R.N.,  Captain  Viscount  Crichton, 
Lieutenant  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  and  Major 
James  Bor,  R.M.A..  who  had  organised  the 
Cretan  gendarmerie,  went  out  as  A.D.C.'s  or 
attaches.  Sir  Donald  Wallace  went  as  assistant 
private  secretary,  and  it  was  understood  that 
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he  would  have  in  his  charge  the  official  record 
and  diary  of  the  tour.  The  presence  of 
Chevalier  de  Martino  was  a  puzzle  to  many 
people  who  did  not  know  that  he  was  Marine 
Painter  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria  and  a  great 
friend  of  the  Royal  Family. 

The  departure  took  place  on  Saturday, 
March  16,  1901.  The  King  and  Queen  came 
down  to  Portsmouth  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
travellers,  and  in  the  send-off  of  the  Ophir 
the  note  of  purely  domestic  sorrow  at  parting 
seemed  to  prevail.  At  luncheon  on  board  the 
vessel  the  King  in  a  brief  speech  asked  the 
company  to  drink  success  to  the  trip  of  his  son 
and  daughter-in-law  at  the  express  wish  of  the 
late  Queen.  The  tour,  he  said,  was  in  honour 
of  the  federation  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
and  it  was  extended  in  order  that  the  King 
might  show  his  appreciation  at  the  part  which 
the  self-governing  colonies  had  taken  in  the 
Boer  War.  The  toast  was  honoured  with 
enthusiasm,  and  the  Prince,  in  reply,  thanked 
the  King  for  permitting  him  to  undertake  the 
tour.  It  was  said  by  those  who  were  present 
that  the  King  and  his  son  were  both  visibly 
affected,  while  the  Princess  was  quite  overcome. 
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The  departure  of  the  King-  and  Queen 
from  the  Ophir  was  an  impressive  sight.  His 
Majesty,  at  the  head  of  the  little  procession, 
walked  slowly  down  the  jetty,  continuously 
acknowledging  the  salutes  until  the  playing  of 
the  National  Anthem  ceased,  and  then  he 
faced  round  towards  the  Ophir  and  stood  still 
for  some  seconds.  The  King  walked  with 
measured  steps  towards  the  Victoria  and 
Albert,  followed  by  trie  Queen  and  Prince 
George.  Though  the  spectators  could  not 
hear  the  words  of  farewell,  it  was  evident 
what  a  trial  to  both  was  the  separation  of 
the  Queen  from  her  only  surviving  son.  The 
Prince  remained  on  board  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  with  his  parents  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  then  with  slow  steps  he  returned 
to  the  Ophir,  The  King  and  Queen  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Royal  Family  went  out 
in  the  Royal  Yacht  Alberta  with  the  Ophir  as 
far  as  the  Nab. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  landed  at  Gibraltar 
on  March  20,  and  their  reception  there  was 
not  inferior  in  heartiness  to  all  that  was  to 
follow,  to  which,  indeed,  it  formed  a  most 
picturesque  prelude.  There  were  the  great 
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warships  in  the  harbour,  with  their  lines  indi- 
cated by  a  profusion  of  electric  lights  and 
Japanese  lanterns  ;  on  shore  the  barracks  and 
the  Mediterranean  Club  were  conspicuously 
illuminated,  while,  dominating  everything,  the 
motley  crowd  of  soldiers  and  bluejackets,  Spani- 
ards, Arabs,  and  Moors,  rose  the  grim  fortress 
which  had  seen  fourteen  sieges.  There  were 
the  usual  decorations  ;  the  arch  erected  by  the 
Cameron  Highlanders  welcoming  the  Prince 
and  his  consort  as  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Inverness  being  particularly  noticeable.  His 
Royal  Highness  laid  the  last  block  of  concrete 
at  the  new  mole.  This  huge  mass,  weighing 
twenty-three  tons,  was  lowered  to  its  place  at 
an  electric  signal  given  by  the  Princess,  and 
the  Prince  spread  the  mortar  and  declared 
the  block  well  and  truly  laid.  Allusion  was 
naturally  made  in  the  addresses  presented  to 
their  Royal  Highnesses  to  the  fact  that  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  the  father  of  Queen  Victoria, 
held  for  a  long  term  of  years  the  office  of 
Governor  of  Gibraltar.  We  may  be  sure,  also, 
that  not  the  least  gratifying  part  of  their  visit 
to  Gibraltar  was  the  opportunity  which  it  gave 
to  their  Royal  Highnesses  of  conversing  with 
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the    new    Governor,    Sir    George    White,    the 
heroic  defender  of  Ladysmith. 

From  Gibraltar  their  Royal  Highnesses  went 
on  to  Malta,  which  was  particularly  interesting 
to  them  because  of  its  connection  with  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  Knights  of 
Malta,  which  was  revived  in  1830  for  ambu- 
lance and  other  charitable  work.  Hver  since 


OUR  FLEET  AT  MALTA  TO  GREKT  THE  DUKE  AND  THE  "  OFHIR." 

Queen  Victoria  gave  it  a  Royal  charter  of 
incorporation,  this  order  has  enjoyed  the 
particular  countenance  of  the  Royal  Family. 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  were  of  course  taken 
to  see  all  the  sights  of  the  island,  notably  the 
magnificent  church  of  St.  John  with  its  twelve 
chapels.  Their  departure,  on  March  27,  was 
signalised  by  an  aquatic  fete  with  an  extra- 
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ordinary  procession  of  fiery  dragons  and  weird 
floating  monsters. 

The  Ophir  had  a  splendid  passage  through 
the  Canal  to  the  end  of  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
where,  however,  an  accident  to  a  dredger 
detained  her  for  a  time. 

The  name  of  Ceylon  no  doubt  awakened 
in  the  Prince's  mind  a  crowd  of  recollections, 
both  sorrowful  and  joyous — sorrowful  because, 
when  he  first  visited  this  wonderful  island,  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  much-loved  brother, 
and  joyous  because  of  the  amusing  and  inte- 
resting sights  which  he  saw  in  his  brother's 
company.  Gone,  alas!  would  be  the  keen 
edge  of  boyish  curiosity  with  which  the  young 
Princes  looked  from  their  carriage  on  the 
picturesque  crowds  of  natives,  and  impossible 
of  repetition  that  escapade  of  his  when,  in 
visiting  Kandy,  he  slipped  away  for  'one 
glorious  half-hour  from  the  officials  who 
perpetually  surrounded  him  and  revelled  in  a 
surreptitious  ride  on  an  elephant's  back.  But 
still  there  was  much  for  an  older  and  sedater 
Prince  to  see  and  do. 

The  Ophir  arrived  at  Colombo  on  April 
j2th.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  could  not 
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escape  the  inevitable  addresses,  in  replying  to 
which  of  course  the  Prince  referred  to  his 
former  visit  nineteen  years  before,  and  to  the 
visit  paid  by  the  King,  his  father,  in  1875  to 
lay  the  foundation-stone  of  the  great  break- 
water which  had  so  largely  contributed  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  Colombo  ;  indeed, 
the  Prince  was  evidently  much  struck  with 
the  remarkable  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
island. 

Almost  immediately  the  Royal  party  left  for 
Kandy,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ceylon.  The 
progress  of  the  train  was  greeted  at  every 
point  along  the  route  by  crowds  of  natives, 
who  howled  shrilly  and  clapped  their  hands 
as  it  passed.  At  a  place  called  Polghawela 
their  Royal  Highnesses  were  presented  with 
an  address  by  the  native  chieftains  of  the 
north-western  provinces.  These  potentates, 
lavishly  dressed  in  jewels  and  costly  fabrics, 
presented  their  address  enclosed  in  an  ivory 
casket  covered  with  jewels.  The  Prince's 
reply  was  extremely  gracious,  acknowledging 
the  ability  and  public  spirit  with  which  they 
exercised  the  influence  attaching  to  their  he- 
reditary position.  Further  on,  the  country 
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became  wilder  and  more  rugged,  and  it  .was 
possible  to  realize  what  a  wonderful  piece  of 
engineering  the  railway  is.  At  length  Kandy 
was  reached,  and  their  Royal  Highnesses  drove 
off  to  the  King's  Palace,  the  official  residence 
of  the  Governor,  where  they  visited  the  sacred 
elephants.  In  the  evening  their  Royal  High- 
nesses witnessed  an  elephant  procession  in 
which  a  number  of  chiefs  took  part. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  left  Colombo  on 
April  1 6,  after  a  visit  of  singular  interest  and 
novelty.  They  instructed  Sir  Arthur  Bigge 
to  write  a  special  letter  to  the  Governor,  say- 
ing how  much  they  had  enjoyed  their  stay 
and  how  greatly  they  were  touched  by  the 
welcome  accorded  them.  They  desired  that 
Europeans,  Singhalese,  Tamils,  Burghers,  and 
Mahomedans  alike  should  be  thanked  for  their 
testimony  of  loyalty  and  hearty  goodwill.  The 
letter  proceeded: — "Their  Royal  Highnesses 
will  carry  away  imperishable  memories  of  the 
marvellous  and  picturesque  scenes  of  the  past 
few  days." 

The  voyage  to  Singapore  was  quite  free 
from  bad  weather,  though  the  atmosphere  was 
oppressive  and  thunderous.  The  thoughtful- 
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ness  of  the  Prince  was  well  shown  on  the 
voyage  when  he  granted  the  crews  of  the 
squadron  sixty  hours'  leave  at  Melbourne  and 
Sydney.  The  signal  which  conveyed  this 
order  added: — "His  Royal  Highness  hopes 
that  the  men  of  the  squadron,  from  having  a 
little  more  money  in  their  pockets  than  they 
would  have  had  if  they  had  spent  it  in  the 
great  heat  at  Colombo,  will  thoroughly  enjoy 
their  leave  in  Australia." 

Moreover,  the  Prince  gave  early  intimation 
of  his  desire  that  the  crossing  of  the  line  should 
be  celebrated  in  the  traditional  manner.  This 
was  intimated  to  the  escorting  squadron  by 
the  following  signal: — "His  Royal  Highness 
received  a  telegram  while  at  Colombo  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neptune  expressing  their  in- 
tention of  visiting  the  ships  of  the  squadron 
on  April  25.  His  Royal  Highness  hopes  you 
will  permit  this  visit,  and,  as  there  must  be 
many  young  sailors  on  board  your  ships  who 
have  not  had  the  honour  of  a  personal  intro- 
duction to  this  old  seadog,  he  trusts  you  will 
allow  the  ancient  custom  of  the  service  to 
be  carried  out  for  the  amusement  and  enter- 
tainment of  the  ship's  company."  Captain 
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On  crossing  the  equator,  the  usual  visit  by  Father  Neptune  was  paid  to  the 

Ophir  and  the  Prince  entered  into  the  fun  with  the  greatest  good  humour, 

and  permitted  himself  to  be  shot  backwards  from  the  ducking-stool. 
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Bush,  of  the  St.  George,  signalled  in  reply  : — 
"  Please  inform  his  Royal  Highness  that  I 
have  ordered  the  hawse  plug  to  be  kept  open 
on  the  25th  inst.  for  King  Neptune  and  his 
wife  and  daughters,  and  I  shall  have  the  honour 
of  presenting  my  debutants  to  them."  The 
captain  of  the  Juno  also  sent  a  suitable  reply. 

Singapore  was  reached  on  April  21,  and 
now,  instead  of  effeminate  Singhalese  and  mild 
Hindoos,  their  Royal  Highnesses  had  great 
swarthy  Malays  and  almond-eyed  Celestials  to 
greet  them.  Singapore,  like  San  Francisco, 
has  its  Chinatown,  and  their  Royal  High- 
nesses'  drive  round  it  must  have  recalled  to 
them  the  scenes  of  the  "Arabian  Nights." 
Just  as  in  Ceylon,  so  also  at  Singapore,  the 
loyalty  of  the  natives  was  the  keynote  of  their 
Royal  Highnesses'  visit.  The  ruling  Sultans 
of  the  Malay  States  were  received  with  much 
6clat — several  native  rulers,  indeed,  travelled 
long  distances  and  incurred  great  expense  in 
order  to  share  in  the  welcome  of  their  future 
Sovereign.  The  gifts  presented  to  their  Royal 
Highnesses,  though  of  great  intrinsic  value, 
were  still  more  remarkable  for  their  exquisitely 
beautiful  and  artistic  workmanship. 
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It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neptune  came  on  board  all  the 
ships  while  they  were  shaping  their  course  for 
Albany,  and  the  traditional  ceremonies  were 
carried  out  next  day  with  every  possible  pomp 
and  circumstance.  The  Prince  must  have 
thought  sadly  of  that  other  crossing  of  the 
Line,  years  before,  when  he  had  his  brother 
to  share  in  the  boisterous  sailors'  jests.  But 
the  revival  of  this  ancient  custom  had  an 
excellent  effect,  particularly  when  his  Royal 
Highness  made  the  welcome  signal  to  "splice 
the  mainbrace." 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

THE     GREAT     COMMONWEALTH. 

THE  whole  of  Australia,  newly  federated, 
was  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation  and  excite- 
ment. The  Heir-Apparent  and  his  consort 
were  coming,  and  rumour  ran  extraordinary 
lengths.  For  instance,  the  Prince  had  to 
contradict  a  story  that  he  was  going  to  give  a 
present  to  every  child  born  in  Australia  on  the 
day  of  his  landing. 

The  spectacle  at  St.  Kilda's  pier,  Mel- 
bourne, where  the  Prince  and  Princess  landed 
on  May  6,  1901,  was  magnificent  enough,  but, 
what  was  still  more  important,  one  of  genuine 
popular  enthusiasm.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Federation,  though  it  had  been  carried  by 
majority  in  the  various  States,  had  nevertheless 
its  convinced  opponents,  and  the  Royal  visit 
was  intimately  associated  with  the  inauguration 
of  this  new  era  for  the  Australian  Continent. 
It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  that  the 
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Prince's  reception  in  Melbourne  must  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  welcomes  ever  given 
by  a  free  people  to  the  heir  of  a  constitutional 
monarch. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recapitulate  the 
various  receptions,  addresses  and  presentations 
that  took  place,  not  only  at  Melbourne,  but 
wherever  their  Royal  Highnesses  went  ;  it  will 
be  more  interesting  to  select  from  among  the 
great  mass  of  incidents  only  those  which  bear 
some  individuality,  some  humour  or  pathos  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  customary  official  and 
ceremonial  procedure.  Naturally  the  Prince 
was  reminded  at  every  turn  of  his  visit  to 
Australia  twenty  years  before,  and  we  find  in  his 
speeches  and  addresses  constant  allusions  to 
the  wonderful  progress  of  Australia  within  that 
period,  so  short  in  the  life  of  a  nation. 

The  Royal  procession  round  Melbourne 
traversed  altogether  seven  miles  of  streets, 
which  were  at  every  point  densely  packed  with 
spectators.  Opposite  Government  House  their 
Royal  Highnesses  were  obviously  delighted 
with  the  acclamations  of  ten  thousand  Sunday- 
school  children — indeed,  these  assemblages  of 
children,  not  only  in  the  large  towns  but  even 
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at  small  villages  and  by  the  side  of  the  railway, 
formed  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the 
tour.  It  would  be  hard  to  estimate  the  number 
of  little  ones  who  were  thus  enabled  to  see  their 
future  King  and  Queen. 

There  was  a  presentation  of  war  medals  to 
Victorian  contingents  from  South  Africa,  at 
which  the  Prince  and  Princess  walked  up  to 
three  crippled  men  and  shook  hands  with 
them  and  conversed  with  them  sympathetic- 
ally. 

The  climax  of  the  Royal  visit  to  Australia 
came  on  May  9,  when  the  Prince  opened  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament.  The  scene  in  the 
Exhibition  building,  the  huge  nave  and  tran- 
septs of  which  are  capable  of  accommodating 
fifteen  thousand  people,  is  difficult  to  describe 
in  ordinary  language.  After  the  entry  of  the 
Governor-General  and  the  Prince  and  Princess, 
the  National  Anthem  was  sung,  and  then  the 
curious  old  ceremony,  so  familiar  at  West- 
minster, of  the  summoning  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Black  Rod,  was  performed 
— indeed,  it  is  most  interesting  to  note  how 
closely  the  procedure  of  the  Mother  of 
Parliaments  was  adhered  to.  Lord  Hopetoun 
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read  the  prayers,  which  invoked  the  Divine 
blessing  on  "  the  people  of  this  land  now 
united  in  one  Commonwealth."  The  Lord's 
Prayer  was  repeated  fervently  by  all  present, 
and  then  the  Prince  delivered,  in  a  clear  voice 
which  rang  through  the  whole  vast  building,  a 
speech  in  which  was  included  a  message  from 
his  Royal  father. 

The  Prince  explained  that  Queen  Victoria 
had  duly  signed  the  Special  Commission 
authorising  him  to  open  the  first  Session  of 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  when  the  sad 
event  occurred  which  had  plunged  the  whole 
Empire  in  mourning.  The  King,  fully  sharing 
her  late  Majesty's  wishes,  had  decided  to  give 
effect  to  them,  although  a  separation  from  his 
son  at  such  a  time  could  not  be  other  than 
deeply  painful.  His  Majesty  had,  however, 
consented  to  the  separation,  moved  by  his 
appreciation  of  the  generous  aid  afforded  by 
the  Colonies  in  the  South  African  war,  and  the 
splendid  bravery  of  the  troops  ;  as  well  as  the 
readiness  with  which  ships  of  the  Australian 
Squadron  were  placed  at  his  disposal  for  service 
in  China,  and  valuable  assistance  there  rendered 
by  the  Colonial  naval  contingents. 
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Thunderous  cheers  then  greeted  the  Prince's 
reading  of  a  special  telegram  from  the  King, 
received  that  day,  which  ran  as  follows  : — "  My 
thoughts  are  with  you  on  this  auspicious 
occasion.  I  wish  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  every ,  happiness  and  prosperity." 
The  -  Prince  sent  the  following  reply  to  the 
King's  message : —  "  I  have  just  delivered 
your  Majesty's  message.  In  your  name  I 
declared  the  first  Federal  Parliament  open.  I 
also  read  your  kind  telegram  of  good  wishes, 
which  was  appreciated  by  your  loving  Austra- 
lian subjects,  and  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm." 

At  Melbourne  their  Royal  Highnesses  saw 
a  characteristic  Australian  show,  which  was 
called  a  Trades  Procession.  It  consisted  of 
symbolical  tableaux  like  those  which  are  seen 
in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show  ;  for  example,  the 
Australian  Natives  Society  showed  a  ship, 
United  Australia,  newly  launched,  with  Britain 
bidding  her  God-speed.  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  particularly  applauded  a  represent- 
ation of  the  Australian  bush,  with  a  kanga- 
roo, a  wallaby,  and  an  emu,  as  well  as  a 
waterfall ! 
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The  noisiest  reception  their  Royal  High- 
nesses had  in  Melbourne  was  undoubtedly 
given  them  by  the  undergraduates  of  the 
University,  when  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
conferred  upon  his  Royal  Highness.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  were  greatly  amused  at  the 
hilarious  demonstrations  and  the  running 
comment  of  chaff  which  the  undergraduates 
kept  up.  Thus  the  recipients  of  degrees  in 
surgery  were  greeted  with  the  grim  chorus, 
"  Saw  my  leg  off,  chop  !  " 

At  a  fete  attended  by  twelve  thousand  school 
children  and  four  thousand  cadets,  the  Minister 
of  Education  presented  their  Royal  Highnesses 
with  a  medal  made  of  Victorian  gold  for  each 
of  the  Royal  children,  and  a  facsimile  of  this 
medal  was  given  to  every  one  of  the  school 
children  assembled.  Her  Royal  Highness  said 
that  the  medals  were  very  pretty,  and  she  had 
much  pleasure  in  accepting  them  on  behalf  of 
her  children.  On  leaving,  their  Royal  High- 
nesses said  of  the  fete  to  the  Minister  of 
Education,  "We  have  never  seen  anything  like 
it  ;  tell  the  children  how  much  we  appreciate 
and  admire  it." 

On    another   occasion    their    Royal    High- 
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nesses  presented  the  prizes  to   the   boys  of  the 
six  public  schools  of  Victoria. 

In  a  long  and  earnest  speech  the  Prince 
urged  the  boys,  in  these  clays  of  keen  competi- 
tion, intellectual  and  physical,  not  only  to  hold 
and  keep  what  their  forefathers  had  bequeathed 
to  them,  but  also  to  push  ahead,  ever  striving 
to  promote  what  was  good  and  beneficial  to  the 
cause  of  civilisation.  A  rich,  full  life  developed 
in  many  ways  that  characteristic  which  con- 
duced to  national  greatness.  From  it  they 
learned  discipline,  whether  in  the  class-room  or 
in  the  playing-field  ;  it  generated  manliness 
and  that  courage  which  begot  truthfulness, 
esprit  de  corps,  and  the  faculty  of  sticking  to- 
gether, the  combination  of  which  qualities, 
whether  in  men  or  nations,  must  tend  to 
elevation.  They  should  keep  up  their  tradi- 
tions, and  think  with  pride  of  those  educated  in 
their  schools  who  had  become  distinguished 
public  servants  of  the  State,  or  who  had  fought 
or  were  still  fighting  for  the  Empire  in  South 
Africa  and  China.  In  conclusion  the  Prince  gave 
them  the  following  advice: — "  Be  thorough  ; 
do  your  level  best  in  whatever  work  you  may 
be  called  upon  to  perform.  Remember,  we  are 
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all  subjects  of  the  British  Crown  ;  be  loyal — 
yes,  to  your  parents,  to  your  country,  your 
King,  and  your  God." 

The  prize-giving  over,  the  Princess  touched 
a  golden  electric  button  on  the  table  in  front  of 
her,  and  this  gave  the  signal  for  the  hoisting  of 
the  Union  Jack  in  every  public  school  through- 
out the  Commonwealth.  Her  Royal  Highness 
accepted  the  golden  key  with  which  the 
mechanism  was  worked,  and  said  she  would 
always  treasure  it  as  a  memento  of  the 
occasion. 

Some  changes  had  to  be  made  in  the 
official  programme  of  the  tour,  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  disappointment  and  even  resent- 
ment at  Brisbane,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
warships,  in  which  the  Australians  are  keenly 
interested.  The  Prince  arranged  to  arrive  at 
Kennedy  Wharf,  Brisbane,  thereby  adhering 
as  closely  as  he  could  to  the  original  arrange- 
ment. Their  Royal  Highnesses  actually  em- 
barked on  board  the  Government  yacht  Lucinda, 
in  order  that  they  might  pretend  to  arrive  by 
sea.  Certainly  the  reception  which  they  had 
must  have  rewarded  them  for  the  trouble. 

"  Their  Royal  Highnesses'  popularity  in- 
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creases  daily,"  says  a  correspondent  about  this 
time  ;  "  the  Duchess  has  won  all  hearts  by  her 
affability."  The  phrase  "  a  Royal  memory  for 
faces  "  is  recalled  by  an  incident  at  an  agri- 
cultural show  held  at  Brisbane,  at  which  the 
Prince  recognised  a  trooper  who,  when  he 
returned  wounded  from  the  war,  had  paid  a 
visit  to  Sandringham. 

On  the  way  to  Sydney  the  train  stopped  at 
a  typical  squatter's  estate,  where  there  were 
buck-jumping  ponies  and  other  interesting 
things  to  be  seen.  The  Princess  and  others  of 
the  party  boldly  drank  "  billy  "  tea  and  ate 
"  dampers." 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  entered  the  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  harbour  of  Sydney  in  the 
Ophir,  which  they  had  joined  at  Hawkesbury. 
The  capital  of  New  South  Wales  did  not 
display  much  in  the  way  of  decoration,  but  it 
made  up  for  that  by  a  popular  welcome  as 
enthusiastic  as  any  which  their  Royal  High- 
nesses received  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
tour.  In  commemoration  of  the  visit  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  was  granted  the  title  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  of  Sydney,  a  compliment  which 
greatly  gratified  the  mercantile  community. 
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Here  again  their  Royal  Highnesses  re- 
newed their  acquaintance  with  the  exuberant 
humour  of  the  Australian  undergraduate  when 
the  Prince  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  at 
Sydney  University. 

The  visit  to  New  Zealand  was  a  great 
success.  "  Apart  from  ceremonials  which  are 
cut  and  dried,"  says  the  Times  correspondent, 
"  I  saw  them  everywhere  welcomed  by  the 
crowd.  The  conviction  grows  that  the  tour  is 
really  doing  the  Empire  work,  and  that  the 
Duchess,  with  her  ready  smile  and  popular 
sympathy,  is  no  less  popular  than  the  Duke." 

At  Wellington  the  Prince  spoke  with 
admiration  of  the  gallantry  with  which  the 
flower  of  New  Zealand  fought  and  died  in  the 
Empire's  service.  He  alluded  warmly  to  the 
Maori  people,  and  wound  up  with  the  Maori 
greeting  "  Kiaora."  At  Christchurch  the 
Prince  expressed  his  special  interest  in  the 
greeting  accorded  to  the  Royal  party  by  some 
old-age  pensioners.  He  said  that  the  working 
of  the  system  established  in  New  Zealand  was 
being  closely  watched  in  the  mother  country, 
and  he  was  glad  to  have  been  able  to  gather 
some  information  respecting  it. 
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There  was  great  indignation  at  Dunedin 
when  it  became  known  the  visit  there  was  to 
be  cut  short.  With  ready  tact,  however,  their 
Royal  Highnesses  smoothed  over  the  irritation, 
and  made  their  stay  at  Dunedin  a  thorough 
success.  On  the  way  thither  the  Prince  did  a 
characteristic  act  of  thoughtful  kindness.  He 
stopped  the  train  opposite  the  residence  of  Mr. 
McKenzie,  ex-Minister  of  Lands,  who  had 
been  too  ill  to  come  to  Wellington  to  receive  a 
K.C.M.G.,  and  conferred  the  coveted  honour 
on  the  dying  statesman. 

To  the  Scottish  community  of  Dunedin 
the  Prince  paid  high  compliments,  praising 
their  innate  capacity  for  colonization.  They 
had  converted  a  mere  hamlet  into  one  of  the 
most  progressive  communities  in  the  colony. 
Dunedin  was  unique  in  having  sent  so  many 
brave  daughters  to  tend  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  South  Africa.  Mr.  Seddon.,  the  Premier  of 
New  Zealand,  declared  in  a  speech  at  Dunedin 
that  their  Royal  Highnesses'  great  desire  had 
been  to  get  in  touch  with  the  people,  and  they 
had  succeeded  beyond  the  wildest  flights  of 
fancy  and  expectation. 

At  Rotorua  the  Prince  and  Princess  were 
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welcomed  by  the  Maoris  with  their  curious 
tribal  customs.  A  long  and  eloquent  address 
in  the  Maori  tongue  was  presented  ;  and  the 
Prince  replied  in  a  still  longer  address,  which 
was  interpreted  to  the  natives,  and  gave  them 
the  utmost  gratification.  The  great  geyser  at 
\Vhakarewarewa  was  soaped,  which  at  other 
times  is  forbidden,  in  order  that  the  playing 


MAORI  WARRIORS  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  DANCING  THE  "HAKA"  BEFORE 
THE  PRINCE  AT  ROTORUA. 

might  coincide  with  the  Royal  visit.  The 
boiling  water  ascended  to  a  height  of  about  a 
hundred  feet,  and  then  the  Maoris  were  seen 
cooking  their  meals  in  the  boiling  pools.  At 
Chinematu  a  Maori  clergyman,  who  had 
presumably  never  heard  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
snatched  off  his  Korowai  mat  and  gallantly 
threw  it  down  for  the  Princess  to  walk  over. 
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On  the  Royal  visit,  as  a  whole,  a  local 
chronicler  thus  comments  : — 

"We  displayed  no  doubt  a  superabundant 
hospitality,  but  we  can  reflect  that  the  discom- 
fort and  disquiet  on  the  trip  will  be  forgotten 
and  forgiven  in  its  delights  ;  for  their  Royal 
Highnesses  made  no  secret  of  their  pleasure  at 
the  scenes  they  had  witnessed  from  Auckland 
to  Tikitere,  and  especially  at  the  unboundedly 
enthusiastic  welcome  and  picturesque  display 
given  by  the  Maoris,  whose  kind-heartedness 
and  loyalty  were  as  affectionate  and  astonishing 
as  their  mock  display  of  savagery  was  unique 
and  interesting." 

It  is  quite  true  to  say  that  their  Royal 
Highnesses  were  particularly  impressed  with 
the  dances,  especially  the  war  dances,  which 
were  most  exciting  and  even  at  some  points 
alarming.  A  translation  of  one  of  the  war 
songs  is  here  given  : — 

"  Russia  is  beaten, 
Germany  is  confounded, 
And  Tommy  Boer  is  cornered  ! 

Ah !  your  tongue  lolled  out  in  the  day  of  your  defiance, 
But  now  your  head  is  forced  into  the  mud. 
I  strive,  I  strive, 
I  contend  against  Kruger ; 
He  is  my  karaka  berry  boiled  red,  ready  for  eating, 
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In  the  eighth  month  of  the  year  ; 

It  is  closed  !  au— au  ! 

It  is  open  !  au— au  ! 

Let  the  treacherous  one  flee  away 

To  the  farthest  depths  of  Africa, 

And  turn  as  he  flies 

And  fearfully  gaze  at  me  ! " 

The  Prince  and  Princess  left  New  Zealand 
"  with  the  kindly  cheers  of  its  people  still 
ringing  in  their  ears"  —to  use  their  own 
expressive  phrase — and  reached  Hobart  on 
July  2.  At  the  formal  landing  on  the  following 
day,  their  Royal  Highnesses  passed  under 
an  arch  of  Tasmanian  apples,  from  which 
a  thousand  pigeons  were  instantaneously 
liberated.  The  stay  in  Tasmania  was  not 
long,  but  their  Royal  Highnesses  saw  some 
astonishing  wood-chopping  competitions,  and 
were  welcomed  by  thousands  of  children. 

The  Prince  probably  looks  back  on  his 
visit  to  South  Australia  with  mixed  feelings, 
for  neither  a  philosopher  nor,  it  may  be 
presumed,  a  Prince  of  the  blood,  can  endure 
toothache  with  equanimity.  However,  Ade- 
laide was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  the 
offending  tooth  was  extracted. 

In  his  speeches,  the  Prince  made  special 
allusion  to  his  visit  with  his  brother  twenty 
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years  before.  He  found  in  his  diary  of  that 
voyage,  he  said,  that  the  South  Australians 
had  volunteered  to  go  to  the  Transvaal,  but 
that  the  home  Government  had  declined  the 
offer.  He  was  proud  that  his  wife  was  the 
first  Princess  of  the  Royal  House  to  visit 
Australia. 

The  undergraduates  of  Adelaide  Univer- 
sity seized  upon  their  opportunity  when  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  the 
Prince,  wrho  had  by  this  time  quite  a  large 
collection  of  gowns  of  this  degree.  Punning 
allusions  to  the  name  of  the  Chancellor,  Sir 
Samuel  Way,  were  frequent,  and  the  Royal 
visitors  were  welcomed  with  a  characteristic 
absence  of  formality,  as,  for  example  : — 

"  The  good  young  Duke  of  York, 

He's  come  upon  a  trip, 
And  when  he  sails  upon  the  sea, 
He  travels  in  a  ship. 
And  when  he's  on,  he's  on,  on,  on, 

And  when  he's  not,  he's  not  ; 
And  when  he's  done  his  duty  calls, 

He  goes  and  has  a  shot. 
Chorus — Rule,  Britannia,  &c. 

"The  good  young  Duke  of  York, 

Is  coming  here  to-day, 
And  though  not  now  on  Ophir's  deck, 
We  see  he's  under  Way. 
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And  now  he's  LL.D.,  D.D. 

I'  the  treacherous  surf  of  law, 
If  under  Way  for  long  we  say, 
He'll  be  under  way  no  more. 
Chorus — Rule,  Britannia,  &c. ' 
"  The  good  young  Duke  of  York 

Has  brought  the  Duchess  fair  ; 
And  all  who  see  will  say,  '  How  well 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  pair.' 

This  very  new  degree — gree — gree, 

Is  not  his  first  say  I, 
For  when  he  left  old  England's  shore, 

He  took  his  M.A.-Y. 
Chorus—  Rule,  Britannia,  &c." 

The  grave  and  reverend  signiors  of  the 
University  had  arranged  that  her-  Royal 
Highness  should  open  a  new  organ.  The 
undergraduates,  however,  arranged  on  their 
own  account  an  opening  of  what  they  called 
the  junior  organ,  an  extremely  small  instrument 
which  at  one  time  had  had  the  honour  of  being 
played  by  an  elephant  at  an  Adelaide  circus. 
The  key  of  this  instrument,  which  was  much 
larger  than  itself,  was  duly  turned,  and  the 
most  excruciating  discords  were  ground  out, 
after  which  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
undergraduate  throats  sang  a  song,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  specimen  verse  : — 

"The  Duke  will  get  an  LL.D., 
An  honour  well  deserved  ;  and  we 
Had  we  our  Way,  would  here,  to-day, 
Another  give  to  Princess  May." 
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» 

The  scarlet  robes  of  his  degree  proved 
very  well  becoming  to  the  Prince,  who  with 
his  consort  was  welcomed  in  a  Latin  address. 
The  swelling  periods  of  this  composition  were 
duly  satirized  by  the  undergraduates  in  some 
absurd  doggerel,  which  was  sung  to  the  tune 
of  "  Dulce  Domum." 

To  show  the  intense  enthusiasm  aroused 
among  the  undergraduates  by  the  Princess,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  they  insisted,  in 
spite  of  all  that  Sir  Samuel  Way  could  do,  on 
chanting  the  following  frank  appreciation  of  her 
Royal  Highness — 


There  is  a  ladye  sweet  and  kind, 
Whose  winsome  face  so  pleased  our  mind, 
We  did  but  see  her  passing  by, 
Yet  we  shall  love  her  till  we  die. 

Her  gestures,  motions,  and  her  smile, 
Her  wit,  her  voice,  our  hearts  beguile, 
Beguile  our  hearts,  we  know  not  why  ; 
Yet  we  shall  love  her  till  we  die. 

In  other  lands  is  loved  her  name, 
Fair  are  her  features,  fair  her  fame, 
And  tho'  she  be  but  passing  by, 
Yet  we  shall  love  her  till  we  die." 


From    the    farewell    ode    rendered    by    the 
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students  to  the  tune  of  "  Polly  wolly  doodle," 
we  may  take  the  following  verse — 


"  Yes,  you've  been  to  many  countries,  and  of  sights  seen  not 

a  few, 

George,  our  king  that  is  to  be,  and  Princess  May. 
But  you've  never  met   a  people  whose   allegiance  is  more 

true 

Than  the  company  assembled  here  to-day. 
Fare   ye   well,   fare   ye   well,  when  you're  writing  up  your 
diary, 

Kindly  mention  inter  alia 

That  you've  found  in  South  Australia 

An  enthusiastic,  hearty  Varsity." 


A  member  of  the  Royal  suite  was  "inter- 
viewed "  before  the  departure  of  the  Ophir 
from  Adelaide,  and  explained  that  their  Royal 
Highnesses  were  simply  delighted,  and  had 
expressed  the  opinion  over  and  over  again  that 
Adelaide  was  one  of  the  most  charming  towns 
they  had  ever  visited.  The  Princess  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  the  enormous  collection 
of  school-children  which  assembled  at  the 
Adelaide  Oval.  They  appealed  to  her,  and 
touched  a  very  tender  heart-chord,  for  she  was 
passionately  fond  of  children,  and  never  forgot 
for  a  moment  her  little  ones  left  at  home. 
"  Why,  on  board  the  Ophir  the  Duchess  has  a 
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cinematograph  which  shows  her  children  at 
play  and  under  various  conditions." 

Western  Australia  was  the  next  State  to  be 
visited,  Fremantle  having  been  selected  as  the 
port  of  landing.  A  violent  north-west  gale, 
however,  caused  the  Ophir  to  put  back  to 
Albany.  It  was  a  terrible  experience,  and  the 
Princess  suffered  greatly.  \Yith  his  usual 
ready  tact  the  Prince,  in  a  little  speech  after 
landing,  declared  that  by  an  agreeable  coinci- 
dence, for  the  second  time  in  his  life  Albany 
had  proved  to  him  a  welcome  harbour  of 
refuge.  Undoubtedly  the  bitterest  feeling  was 
caused  at  Fremantle,  but  their  Royal  High- 
nesses did  all  they  possibly  could  to  lessen  the 
disappointment.  They  arranged  to  stay  an 
extra  day  at  Perth,  whither  they  went  by  train 
from  Albany,  and  they  both  worked  harder 
than  ever  at  Perth  in  discharging  their  cere- 
monial duties. 

In  his  various  speeches  the  Prince  reviewed 
the  Australian  tour,  now  on  the  point  of  end- 
ing, as  a  whole.  Their  journeyings,  he  said, 
had  been  an  experience  of  continuous  interest 
and  delight,  and  they  would  carry  away  with 
them  most  happy  memories  of  their  sojourn  in 
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that  country,  whose  people  had  endorsed  their 
expression  of  loyalty  to  the  throne  by  a  hearty 
and  universal  welcome.  He  fervently  hoped 
that  Divine  Providence  would  guide  aright  the 
destinies  of  the  Australian  people  in  the  paths 
of  prosperity  and  peace.  It  filled  him  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  that  in  one  of  the  last 
public  acts  in  which  he  took  part  before  leaving 
Australia,  he  joined  in  putting  a  stone  to  the 
memory  of  their  fellow-countrymen  who  had 
fallen  in  the  war,  and  in  offering  the  deepest 
sympathy  to  all  who  had  lost  their  loved  ones. 
During  those  anxious  days  at  the  close  of  1899 
nothing  was  more  cheering  than  the  eagerness 
of  the  citizens  of  Australia  to  see  the  mother- 
country  through  the  difficulties  confronting  her 
in  South  Africa.  That  determination  to  take 
part  in  the  defence  of  the  great  Empire 
indicated  a  fresh  starting-point  in  their  history, 
so  appropriately  inaugurated  with  the  new 
political  birth  of  the  Commonwealth.  He 
would  like  to  see  throughout  the  land  memo- 
rials, no  matter  how  humble,  which  would 
constitute  emblems  of  patriotism,  self-sacrifice, 
and  brotherhood  ;  round  which,  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  the  youth  and  manhood  of  succeeding 
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generations  might  rally,  in  the  resolve  to 
follow  the  noble  example  of  those  who  had 
given  their  all,  their  lives,  to  their  King  and 
country. 

Before  leaving  Perth,  also,  the  Prince 
addressed  a  most  interesting  letter  to  Lord 
Hopetoun,  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  which  he  poured  out  from 
his  heart  the  vivid  emotions  and  sympathies 
aroused  during  his  tour  through  the  great 
island-continent.  In  it  he  said  that  the  Prin- 
cess and  himself  would  live  in  the  recollection 
of  those  memorable  and  stirring  days  which 
witnessed  the  celebration  of  Australia's  newr 
political  birth.  He  asked  Lord  Hopetoun  to 
make  known  to  the  whole  community  their 
warmest  thanks  for  the  hearty  greetings  and 
manifestations  which  were  invariably  displayed 
towards  them  from  the  first  moment  they  set 
foot  on  Australian  shores.  "  During  my  stay 
in  the  different  States,"  the  Prince  went  on, 
"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  the  forces  of 
the  Commonwealth,  numbering  upwards  of 
25,000  men.  Every  one  must  have  been 
impressed  by  this  splendid  display  of  the 
fighting  material  available  in  Australia.  We 
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leave  with  many  regrets,  mitigated,  however, 
by  the  hope  that  while  we  have  gained  new 
friendships  and  good  will,  something  may  also 
have  been  achieved  towards  strengthening  and 
welding  together  the  Empire.  The  Common- 
wealth and  its  people  will  ever  have  a  warm 
place  in  our  hearts.  Our  earnest  prayer  will 


WHERE  THEIR  ROYAL  HIGHNESSES  STAYED  AT  MAURITIUS. 

be  for  its  continued  advancement,  not  only  in 
material  progress,  but  in  all  that  tends  to  make 
life  noble  and  happy." 

On  their  way  to  South  Africa  the  Prince 
and  Princess  spent  four  days  at  Mauritius, 
where  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  were 
received  was  significant,  because  of  the  strong 
French  element  in  this  Crown  Colony.  These 
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people  of  French  blood  subscribed  generously 
to  the  decoration  funds.  It  was  at  Mauritius 
that  their  Royal  Highnesses  heard  of  the 
death  of  the  Empress  Frederick. 


A  CASKET  FROM  MAURITIUS. 
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SOUTH    AFRICA    AND    CANADA. 

HITHERTO  the  Prince  and  Princess  had  visited 
States  of  the  Empire,  within  the  borders  of 
which  peace  reigned  and  the  ordinary  opera- 
tions of  trade  and  commerce  were  carried  on 
without  interruption.  But  in  all  these  States 
the  sight  of  hundreds  of  men  returned  from  the 
front,  proudly  receiving  their  medals  from  the 
hand  of  the  Prince,  must  have  reminded  their 
Royal  Highnesses — if  reminder  was  needed — 
of  the  struggle  being  carried  on  at  that  moment 
in  South  Africa.  And  now  the  Prince  and 
Princess  were  to  visit  the  very  Colonies  where 
the  war  was  being  waged,  beginning  with 
Natal.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  precedent 
in  history  for  the  circumstances  of  this  visit  of 
ceremony  paid  by  the  Heir- Apparent  and  his 
consort  almost  to  the  very  theatre  of  war 
itself. 

The  Ophir  arrived  at  Durban  on  August  1 3 
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In  his  speeches  in  the  Garden  Colony,  the 
Prince  declared  that  ample  and  lasting  testimony 
to  the  strength  of  Natal's  loyalty  and  patriotism 
had  been  given  in  the  noble  sacrifices  which 
she  had  made  in  the  defence  of  the  King's 
dominions.  Those  sacrifices  had  not  been  in 
vain.  Never,  he  added,  did  the  pulse  of  the 
Empire  beat  more  in  unison,  and  the  blood 
shed  on  the  veldt  had  sealed  for  ever  our 
unity,  based  upon  a  common  loyalty. 

In  spite  of  their  private  grief  at  the  loss 
of  the  Empress  Frederick,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  did  not  spare  themselves  while  in 
Natal,  in  doing  everything  possible  to  show 
the  gratitude  of  the  mother  country  for  the 
noble  service  which  the  Colony  had  rendered 
to  the  Empire.  They  were  rewarded  by 
demonstrations  of  loyalty  which  eye-witnesses 
could  only  describe  as  "wild"  and  "soul- 
stirring." 

Among  the  most  interesting  ceremonies 
was  a  review  at  Pietermaritzburg,  attended  by 
Generals  Walter  Kitchener  and  Hildyard,  at 
which  the  Prince  appeared  in  his  uniform  as 
Colonel-in-chief  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers.  This 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  wonderful 
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scene,  when  fifty-five  Zulu  chiefs,  in  their 
picturesque  native  costumes  and  armed  with 
spears  and  assegais,  presented  a  long  address, 
most  beautifully  and  poetically  expressed. 
The  Prince  replied  in  the  same  strain,  saying 
that  he  was  deeply  touched  by  their  words  of 
loving  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  their  illustrious 
mother,  the  Queen.  He  shared  in  their  grief, 
knowing  how  warm  and  tender  was  her  heart 
towards  her  native  children. 

At  Cape  Town  no  unpleasant  incident 
occurred  to  mar  their  Royal  Highnesses' 
reception — indeed,  an  appreciable  number  of 
the  Afrikander  colonists  took  part  in  it,  though 
in  the  circumstances  it  would  not  have  been 
very  surprising  if  they  had  held  aloof.  No 
doubt  considerable  numbers  whose  sympathies 
were  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Boer  com- 
mandos still  in  the  field  did  hold  aloof,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  were  not  guilty  of  any  overt 
act  of  discourtesy  to  the  Royal  visitors.  The 
loyalists  naturally  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  show  their  enthusiasm. 

The    keynote    of  the    speeches   which    the 
Prince    delivered    was    the    war,    which    filled 
everyone's  thoughts.     While  his  Royal  High- 
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ness  was  saying  in  Cape  Town,  "  May  Time, 
the  great  healer,  bring  consolation.  That 
South  Africa  may  soon  be  delivered  from  the 
troubles  which  beset  her  is  our  most  earnest 
prayer,"  Sir  John  French  was  actually  driving 
Kruitzinger  out  of  the  Colony  of  which  Cape 
Town  is  the  capital. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  did  not  fail  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Rhodes'  house  near  Rondebosch, 
and  inspect  the  great  preserve  stocked  with 
African  fauna. 

At  Cape  Town,  also,  there  was  a  great 
reception  of  more  than  100  native  chiefs  from 
all  parts  of  South  Africa,  including  King 
Khama,  and  Lerothodi  from  Basutoland.  They 
brought  rugs  made  of  the  skins  of  the  tiger, 
the  leopard,  and  the  silver  jackal,  as  well  as 
weapons  and  ornaments  of  native  manufacture. 
In  his  reply  the  Prince  told  them  that  Queen 
Victoria's  heart  ever  beat  warmly  for  the  native 
races  of  that  great  land,  and  that  that  noble 
spirit  still  lived  in  her  son,  the  King.  During 
many  years  he  saw  with  loving  admiration  her 
wise  and  just  rule,  and  they  might  be  quite  sure 
that  his  Majesty  would  equally  watch  over  them 
and  guard  their  best  interests. 
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The  installation  of  the  Prince  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Cape  University  was  a  curious  contrast 
to  the  corresponding  ceremonies  in  Australia. 
It  was  carried  out  quite  quietly,  and  his  Royal 
Highness  conferred  a  number  of  degrees, 
expressing  the  hope  that  each  member  of  the 
University  would  be  enabled,  as  years  went  by, 


BASUTO  PONIES  PRESENTED  BY  THE  CHILDREN  OF  CAPE  COLONY 
TO  THEIR  ROYAL  HIGHNESSES'  CHILDREN 

to  strike  out  for  himself  or  follow  up  some  path 
of  duty  or  distinction  not  unworthy  of  the  best 
traditions  of  their  body. 

At  Cape  Town,  as  in  so  many  of  the  Austra- 
lian cities,  there  was  a  children's  fete,  at  which 
many  Dutch  and  native  little  ones  were  present, 
as   well    as    those   of   British    blood.     At   this 
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ceremony,  two  beautiful  Basuto  ponies,  bought 
by  subscriptions  given  by  the  children  of  the 
Colony,  were  presented  for  the  use  of  their 
Royal  Highnesses'  children.  The  Prince 
thanked  the  children  very  much  for  their  kind 
gift,  which  he  said  he  was  sure  his  children 
would  deeply  appreciate. 

As  if  to  emphasise  the  conciliatory  character 
of  the  Royal  visit,  when  the  Boer  prisoners  of 
war  at  Simons  Town  presented  some  serviette 
rings  and  a  brooch  made  entirely  from  Kruger 
coins  to  their  Royal  Highnesses,  the  Prince 
made  a  special  request  that  the  donors  should 
be  presented  to  him,  and  this  was  done  at 
Admiralty  House. 

Before  leaving  South  Africa  the  Prince  and 
Princess  received  a  telegram  from  Lord 
Kitchener,  expressing  regret  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  attend  on  them  personally,  and 
wishing  them,  on  behalf  of  the  Army,  a  pleasant 
voyage  and  all  prosperity.  In  their  reply  their 
Royal  Highnesses  observed  that  their  stay  in 
South  Africa  had  been  a  most  pleasant  one, 
and  the  loyalty  and  good  will  displayed 
towards  them  had  been  most  gratifying. 
"  If  our  visit,"  they  added,  "  is  productive 
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of    any    good     results    we     shall     indeed    be 
thankful." 

The  weeks  spent  in  Canada  were  in  some 
ways  the  most  wonderful  of  all.  The  Prince 
and  Princess  won  all  hearts  with  their  easy 
grace  and  courtesy,  knowing  as  if  by  instinct 
how  to  conquer  the  virile,  unconventional, 
democratic  populations  of  the  great  Dominion. 


MAP  OF  THE  CANADIAN  TOUR. 


Their  Royal  Highnesses  revelled  in  the 
countless  novel  experiences  that  Canada  had 
to  offer  them.  They  saw  more  children,  if 
possible,  than  in  Australia  ;  they  shook  hands 
with  hosts  of  real  Indian  chiefs'  and  squaws  ; 
they  went  down  in  lumber-slides,  and  trusted 
themselves  in  birch-bark  canoes  on  the  mighty 
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St.  Lawrence  ;  they  lunched  on  pork  and 
beans  in  a  lumberman's  shanty  ;  and  last,  not 
least,  they  rode  on  a  "  cow-catcher,"  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  sensation.  The 
success  of  the  Canadian  tour  was  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  untiring  exertions  of  Lord 
Minto,  the  Governor-General. 

Of  the  larger  issues  of  the  tour  this  is  not 
the  place  to  speak.  Enough  has  surely  been 
said  to  show  that  it  furnished  fresh  fuel  for  the 
steady  flame  of  Colonial  loyalty,  and  that  it 
also  gave  our  future  Sovereign  a  wonderful 
birds'-eye  view,  if  the  phrase  may  be  permitted, 
of  his  magnificent  inheritance. 

The  Ophir  duly  arrived  at  Quebec,  and 
their  Royal  Highnesses  made  their  formal 
entry  on  September  16.  The  fatal  result  of  the 
dastardly  attempt  on  President  McKinley's  life 
threw  a  gloom  over  the  outset  of  the  Royal 
visit  to  Canada.  A  garden-party  at  Quebec 
was  cancelled,  and  at  the  Prince's  special 
desire,  all  events  of  a  spectacular  kind  were 
struck  out  of  the  programme  at  Montreal.  The 
Prince,  too,  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
publicly  expressing  his  horror  at  this  detestable 
crime,  which  had  robbed  the  great  and  friendly 
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nation  across  the  border  of  the  precious  life  of 
their  first  magistrate. 

The  welcome  of  Quebec,  the  most  French 
city  and  province  of  Canada,  was  unmistakably 
hearty.  In  his  speeches  the  Prince  alluded  to 
"the  blood  of  heroes  such  as  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm,"  as  well  as  to  the  magnificent 
tenacity  of  the  Canadians  at  Paardeberg. 
Again,  when  he  had  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Laval 
University,  the  Prince  paid  a  tribute  to  that 
Church,  declaring  that  she  had  amply  fulfilled 
her  obligation,  not  only  to  teach  reverence  for 
law  and  order,  but  to  instil  sentiments  of 
loyalty  and  devotion  into  the  minds  of  those  to 
whom  she  ministered. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  also  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Anglican  Provincial  Synod,  then  sitting 
in  Montreal,  and  there  also,  in  the  Victoria 
College  for  women  of  McGill  University,  they 
added  to  their  already  large  collection  of 
academical  degrees. 

At  Ottawa  the  Prince  and  Princess  did  the 

one    thing    needed    for   a    complete    conquest 

of  all  Canadian  hearts — they  attended  a  great 

lacrosse    match.     It   was   a   splendid    struggle 
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between  Ottawa  and  Cornwall,  and,  although 
somewhat  inappropriately,  the  former  won,  the 
Prince  heartily  congratulated  the  victors,  and 
walked  off  the  ground  conversing  cheerily  with 
their  captain.  He  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  lacrosse  was  the  finest  game  he  had  ever 
seen. 

There  was  an  affecting  scene  at  a  present- 
ation of  war  medals,  when  the  Prince  and 
Princess  addressed  words  of  earnest  sympathy 
to  Trooper  Molloy,  who  had  come  back  blinded 
from  South  Africa. 

At  Winnipeg,  which  was  inclined  to  feel 
hurt  at  the  shortness  of  the  Royal  visit,  the 
Prince  opened  a  new  University,  and  was 
unwearied  in  performing  other  ceremonial 
functions,  so  that  when  the  Royal  train  left, 
the  little  grievance  was  quite  forgotten  in 
passionate  loyalty. 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  scene  of  the 
whole  tour  occurred  at  Calgary,  North-Western 
Territories.  Eye-witnesses  could  only  compare 
it  with  the  vivid  pages  of  Fenimore  Cooper. 
It  was  a  reception  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
by  Blackfeet  Indians.  There  they  sat, 
smoking  the  calumet,  and  behind  them  were 
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the  children  of  the  Indian  Christian  schools 
and  the  squaws  in  full  native  costume.  Each 
chief,  called  by  his  quaint  native  name,  such  as 
Running  Rabbit,  White  Pup,  Crop-Eared 
Wolf,  and  so  on,  was  presented  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess,  who  shook  hands  heartily.  In 
his  address,  which  was  translated  to  them,  the 
Prince  used  the  simple  language  to  which 
these  children  of  nature  are  accustomed,  for 
example  : — 

"  The  Indian  is  a  true  man,  and  his  words 
are  true  words,  and  he  never  breaks  them. 
He  knows  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  great 
King,  my  father,  and  with  those  whom  he 
sends  to  carry  out  his  wishes.  His  promises 
last  as  long  as  the  sun  shall  shine  and  water 
shall  flow,  and  care  will  ever  be  taken  that 
nothing  shall  come  between  the  love  that  there 
is  between  the  great  King  and  you,  his  faithful 
children." 

The  Royal  party  embarked  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  in  the  steamer  Empress  of  India,  at 
Victoria,  where  they  had  had  a  magnifi- 
cently loyal  reception.  At  Vancouver  the 
Princess  was  presented  by  Indians  with  a  hat 
bearing  the  crown  of  the  chief  of  the  Tsimpsian 
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tribe,  a  venerated  relic  of  great  antiquity.  It 
was  on  the  journey  to  Banff  that  their  Royal 
Highnesses  rode  on  the  "cow-catcher"  in  front 
of  the  engine.  The  Prince  had  some  splendid 
duck-shooting  with  Senator  Kirchhoffer  in 
Manitoba.  The  party  shot  from  canoes,  and 
obtained  large  bags,  which  included  a  good 
many  snipe.  Meanwhile,  the  Princess  and 
Lady  Minto  drove  and  walked  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  enjoyed  the  marvellous  scenery. 

At  Toronto  the  Prince  received  yet  another 
LL.D.  from  the  University,  the  undergraduates 
being  more  demonstrative  than  their  Cape 
Town  compeers.  The  Prince,  in  returning 
thanks,  humorously  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  undergraduates'  roll  of  the  University  bore 
the  name  of  his  father,  the  King,  who  had  not, 
however,  advanced  from  that  position  for  more 
than  forty  years. 

A  hurried  tour  among  the  cities  of  Western 
Ontario  followed,  including  a  visit  to  Niagara. 
At  Hamilton  a  new  patriotic  song,  called 
"  Prince  George,"  was  sung  by  a  choir  of 
innumerable  children.  At  Brantford  the 
Prince  was  presented  with  the  original  long- 
distance telephone  by  Professor  Melville  Bell, 
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father  of  the  inventor.  From  Queen's  College, 
Kingston,  the  Prince  received  a  D.C.L. 
degree.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  also  took  a 
trip  among  the  enchanting  scenery  of  the 
Thousand  Islands. 

Halifax  (Nova  Scotia)  particularly  interested 
the  Prince,  who  described  it  as  "  unrivalled 
among  the  naval  ports  of  the  world."  He 
greatly  pleased  the  Nova  Scotians  by  shaking 
hands  with  everyone  he  possibly  could. 

Among  the  numberless  presents  received 
by  their  Royal  Highnesses  in  Canada  may  be 
mentioned  some  beautiful  models  of  the  chief 
buildings  of  Toronto  on  a  uniform  scale. 
These,  the  gift  of  the  school-children  of  the 
city,  were  intended  for  little  Prince  Edward 
and  his  brothers  and  sister.  The  children  of 
Newfoundland  sent  Prince  Edward  a  go-cart 
drawn  by  a  splendid  Newfoundland  dog,  and 
in  returning  thanks  for  the  gift  the  Prince  told 
the  little  donors  that  he  knew  his  children 
would  be  very  much  touched,  and  would  deeply 
appreciate  their  present. 

The  hardy  fishermen  of  Newfoundland  gave 
the  Royal  visitors  a  right  royal  reception.  In 
his  speeches  the  Prince,  now  that  the  close  of 
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the  long  journey  had  come,  expressed  gratitude 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  protection  which  had 
guarded  them  all  throughout.  Their  hearts, 
he  said,  speaking  for  his  consort  and  himself, 
were  full  of  thankfulness  for  the  abundant 
personal  kindness  and  affection  which  had  been 
shown  to  them,  and  for  the  display  of  that 
strong  feeling  of  pride  in  our  institutions  and 
our  Empire  which  the  tour  had  afforded  them. 
At  daylight  on  October  25,  the  Ophir  and 
the  escorting  squadron  left  St.  John's  for 
England,  and  so  this  most  eventful  tour  came 
to  an  end. 
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